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Or the value and capabilities of the great middle country 
between the Mississippi Valley and California much is said 
and little is known. If we are guided by our early school- 
atlases, we have an arid desert over the whole area. If we 
take as authority the published statements of corporations 
and individuals now possessing large interests in that section, 
we have one uninterrupted field of fruitfulness, capable of pro- 
ducing States like Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Missouri. In 
either case we should be far from right, but the truth is some- 
where between these extremes. 

It would not be strange if, upon investigation, it were found 
that the popular estimate of this region is somewhat too high ; 
for there is not an interest of any kind, nor the wish of one 
individual, that so immense a country, as large as thirty-seven 
States, should be a valueless waste. On the contrary, forty mil- 
lions of people hope and expect it will give homes to as many 
families, and add proportionately to our riches and greatness. 
At the same time, the interests of railroad companies that it 
should be considered valuable land, are measured exactly by 
the number of millions of dollars for which it can be hypothe- 
cated. These interests have perceptibly acted upon the mind of 
the nation, and the fact has not yet dawned upon the people 
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that the western limit of our agricultural lands has already 
been reached by settlements along the frontier, from the Rio 
Grande to the 49th parallel of latitude. 

There can be no fairer way to get at the general character 
of all this interior country than by accurate statistical data, 
and by traversing the entire distance to the Pacific Ocean at 
intervals of a few degrees. Then, if the traveller judges intel- 
ligently what he sees, and describes truthfully, his conclusions 
should be entitled to some consideration ; above all, if his 
motives are to arrive at truth. Suppose a start is made from 
the general line along the eastern boundary of Texas, the 
Indian Territory, Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota, commen- 
cing with the southernmost line, — say nearly along the 32d 
parallel of north latitude,— passing through Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. This parallel nearly bisects the State 
of Texas, but the western portion of our southern boundary 
deflects so much northward as to make it necessary for our 
route to deflect also. In going westward through Texas, 
whether we start from the Sabine, from Galveston, or from 
Powder Horn, we find, until we reach the meridian of San 
Antonio, or about the 98th degree west from Greenwich, 
a region of plains and timber, well watered, a moist at- 
mosphere, and a sufficient rainfall, making a valuable agri- 
cultural country. For a hundred miles farther, or, in fact, 
until we come to the 100th meridian, all these features 
rapidly change, the soil becomes thin, the rainfall less; the 
streams dry up in summer, timber is more meagre, the grass 
shorter, and changes into mesquite, or buffalo-grass, and the 
surface becomes broken. The climate varies most singu- 
larly in different years. Two or three successive seasons of 
drought will be followed by as many of abundant rains. Noth- 
ing can surpass the fruitfulness and beauty of this section in 
seasons of plenty, — which has given rise to much beautiful 
but partial description, — nor its desolation in drought. In the 
third successive dry season the grass actually disappears alto- 
gether, and the earth cracks open in immense fissures. Great 
difficulty is then found in subsisting stock, and much actually 
perishes. The annular layers of the timber show this change 
of seasons to be the regular order there. In going beyond 
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the 100th meridian we pass at once into a dry, broken, and 
barren country, with very little timber, except thorny bushes, 
and, from lack of moisture, unfit for agriculture, except- 
ing along the narrow margins of streams that can be irri- 
gated. Continuing westward through the southern portion of 
the State till we reach the Rio Grande at El Paso, we find a 
few springs, and but one stream, the Pecas, that is not liable 
to go dry in summer; and even the Pecas is not available for 
irrigation, its waters being alkaline. The surface of Western 
Texas is covered scatteringly with bunch-grass, and some 
other varieties of grass, cactus, and some thorny shrubs. In 
the more northern portion of the State, on leaving the 100th 
meridian, we at once strike the foot-hills of the Staked Plains, 
which are high table-lands, altogether sterile, extending to the 
river Pecas in New Mexico. Out of these foot-hills spring 
numerous small streams, the sources of the Red, Brazos, 
and Colorado Rivers ; nearly all these branches having nar- 
row strips of good land which become broader und better tim- 
bered as the streams flow east. Blodget says of this section : 
“On the upper plains of Texas, and over all the plains west 
of the 100th degree of longitude, irrigation is generally ne- 
cessary to support cultivation which requires the summer 
for its growth” (page 745 of Report). All Western Texas, 
except the Staked Plains, is broken up with chains and spurs 
of rugged, barren hills and mountains, often terminating in 
high table-lands covered with scant grass, but neither tim- 
ber nor water, except in holes where the rains have collected. 
The sides of some of the high mountains are fringed with pine 
timber. This same general character of country extends 
across New Mexico, except that the mountains are more regu- 
lar, and there are a few fertile valleys of very limited extent. 
In Arizona it becomes still more mountainous, barren, and 
arid, but, in the extreme southern portion, adjoining Sonora, 
there is a strip, some fifty miles in breadth, of considerable 
fertility, in which Fort Buchanan is situated, and where the 
rainfall is sufficient for limited agriculture without irrigation. 
This territory of two or three hundred miles in the western 
part is less mountainous, and has broader plains, but is with- 
out permanent water, except in very few places, and is generally 
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so sterile that the travelled routes meander with the larger 
streams like the Gila, which, with a large number of smaller 
streams that rise in the great central chain of mountains and 
empty into the Colorado, has a narrow valley of varying 
breadth from a few yards to two miles, which can be irrigated, 
and all the remaining agricultural lands of Arizona are of this 
character. All these streams are gradually absorbed in the 
sands as soon as they leave the mountains, and most of them 
add but little water to the Colorado. Going westward, we 
cross this stream (which we find has a narrow valley, liable to 
be overflowed by the swift and changing current), and find 
- ourselves in California, where for a hundred miles, or until we 
cross the range of mountains about twenty miles from the 
sea, there is a worthless, sterile plain, like that east of the 
Colorado. The last twenty miles of this route are moderately 
good, but very uncertain as agricultural country. 

Again, taking a course along the general direction of the 
85th parallel, which nearly bisects the Indian Territory, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, and crosses the southern portion of 
California, we find the eastern half of the Indian Territory, or 
that portion east of the meridian running through Fort Ar- 
buckle, to be well watered, with a reasonable amount of tim- 
ber, a rich and productive soil, a varying surface, and many 
ranges of hills; about one half of the land is suitable for 
agriculture, and many of the river-bottoms are of great rich- 
ness. Farther west there are strips of scanty soii, less rain- 
fall, and, after travelling seventy miles, the land susceptible of 
cultivation is confined to the valleys of the small streams. 
Going still farther, there is less and less good soil, until it 
disappears altogether on reaching the vicinity of the 100th 
meridian. In the northern portion of the Territory this arid- 
ity is sooner reached than in the southern part, where there 
are some very rich valleys, similar to those of Northern Texas 
before reaching the Staked Plains. The western half of 
the Indian Territory is too dry and barren to till, and con- 
tinues so, with some few exceptions, until we reach the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico. On the river Pecas, at Fort Sumner, 
where the Navajo Indians were carried and kept for several 
years, the water of that stream was tried for irrigating pur- 
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poses; but although the Indians are very industrious, and are 
irrigating farmers at home, they failed here, on account of the 
strongly alkaline water of this stream. Farther south, round 
abuot Fort Stanton, there is a good deal of very fine and pictu- 
resque country. The Rio Grande runs through this Territory 
from north to south, a turbulent, rushing torrent. It has, for its 
whole length, a valley varying in width from a few yards to three 
miles, and where these broad valleys are found there is some 
farming by irrigation, and here and there are situated Mexican 
towns. The western part of the Territory comprises the land 
occupied by the Navajo and Zuna Indians; it is mountainous, 
with a few deep gorges, where the seprimitive people carry on 
a simple farming and sheep-growing quite successfully. 

The lands of any value whatever in this entire Territory are 
very limited, the estimate of the Surveyor-General (see his 
Reports of 1867, 1868, and 1869) being that not more than one 
million acres, or about one acre in seventy, in the whole Terri- 
tory, are capable of even this style of agriculture. Going 
west, we cross a high, very broken, and mountainous country, 
covered with a growth of gramma and bunch-grass, but with 
very little land that can be tilled; and in Arizona, instead of 
any improvement, the mountains become higher, with higher 
table-lands, between more and more broken ravines, of great 
depth, and much country covered with voleanic deposits, and 
of entire sterility. Yet there are many large areas in Arizona 
covered with forests of various trees, sometimes widening into 
handsome parks. The mountains in these sections are covered 
with pine, the plateaus with juniper, the borders of the streams 
with cottonwood, and the valleys with grease-bush and sage. 
But so very desolate is a large portion of this Territory, that it 
is destitute of game. The mountains are less rugged as we 
go south, and afford many grassy spurs suitable for grazing. 

Prescott, an American settlement near the centre of the 
Territory, is situated in a region where, from its position in the 
mountains, the natural rainfall permits some agriculture, but 
dependence is placed upon irrigation. The Gila, the Colorado 
near Fort Mahone, and some smaller streams, have valleys 
that can be irrigated, and are cultivated in some few spots, 
there being as many as ten thousand acres in a body devoted 
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to the raising of corn and barley ; but by the most liberal cal- 
culations of the Surveyor-General and others there is not more 
than one acre in sixty or one hundred that can by any possi- 
bility be cultivated. Westward, through California, to the 
Pacific, the mountains become more rugged, precipitous, and 
barren. Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, says in his Report: ‘* The greater portion of the area 
examined in Southern California was of the most barren and 
desolate nature ; the bare and brown rocks seldom being re- 
lieved by any sort of vegetation.” There is, however, along 
the entire coast some land that can be cultivated. 

The third route, nearly on the 39th parallel, follows the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, so far as it goes, and this portion 
is pretty well known. This parallel nearly bisects Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and California. The eastern half 
of Kansas, or rather until we reach the neighborhood of the 
98th meridian, about Fort Harker, has an excellent soil, and, 
although occasionally subject to drought, has generally a suf- 
ficient rainfall, a fair amount of timber, and abundant crops. 
But at this meridian a very perceptible change takes place. 
The altitude grows greater, steadily, as we go west, the soil 
becomes more and more arid, the native grasses shorter, 
the streams less frequent, and, after passing Fort Hays, we 
get beyond the country suitable for agriculture. This section, 
extending west nearly to Denver, is that known as “ The 
Plains.” It is a succession of gentle undulations, without tim- 
ber, and covered with buffalo-grass, which is a short native 
grass, seldom growing more than two inches high. It is very 
nutritious, almost the exclusive food of the buffalo; maturing 
in June, it is dry and brown the remainder of the year. 

Sometimes in the period of a single day, when the wind 
sweeps eastward from the great western altitudes and con- 
stantly grows more dense, it becomes so hot as to be a perfect 
sirocco, and the green slopes of the morning are by evening 
withered and burned to a dull brown. When the grass is 
green these plains present the most beautiful appearance, and 
impress one with their great likeness to an unlimited pasture 
of great fertility ; and, to fully appreciate the transformation, 
one must see the rapid change from green to brown. For the 
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years 1861 and 1862 the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company 
employed a farmer to experiment on their lands; but the 
moisture of the spring season has heretofore been of too short 
duration for him to accomplish much, and there is compara- 
tively little water for purposes of irrigation. I have his 
official Report before me. His grains failed, except on “ some 
stalks of moderate length.” Some grasses failed, with suc- 
cesses for other varieties. Many kinds of trees failed, others 
succeeded. Those reported a success were varieties of little 
value, like the catalpa, box-elder, and honey-locust. But to 
my directions to correspondents on the line of the road within 
the last few weeks, ‘“‘ Count and report the number of trees 
alive, planted more than two years,” the answer is, “ None 
living.” His general results are what can be attained any- 
where on the plains by careful experiments, in tolerable sea- 
sons. They will not answer for the farmer. 

At military posts gardens have, only by irrigation, been 
made possible. The Arkansas runs through the State, and 
the Solomon, Republican, and Saline Rivers rise in the north- 
ern part of it, in numerous small branches, giving some narrow 
strips for irrigation; but as a rule the soil is unsusceptible of 
agriculture and unfit for settlement. Denver City is situated 
near the eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, in which 
rise the rivers Platte, Arkansas, Red, Rio Grande, and one 
branch of the Colorado, and the prosperity of that city is purely 
the outgrowth of the mining interests of that region, which 
support a small agricultural industry by irrigation. 

The western half of the Territory of Colorado is broken 
and mountainous. The snows of winter, when they melt, form 
a great number of small streams, which all afford limited 
facilities for irrigation. There are many thousand acres of the 
finest land so situated on the streams which form the Arkansas, 
and there are many small areas in the valleys of the moun- 
tains, where the rainfall is sufficient to obviate the necessity 
of irrigation. The grazing is excellent in many parts of this 
Territory, the mountains afford a great amount of timber, and 
there are besides several fine parks within its borders. In its 
southwest corner, and in the contiguous angles of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Utah, there is a large area which is nearly 
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a.terra incognita; there being no definite and accurate ac- 
count of it. According to the estimate of the Surveyor- 
General, there are in Colorado, including the strip cut off for 
Wyoming, from two to four million acres of arable land 
(but he says he thinks the smaller number nearest the fact) ; 
that is, somewhere from one fifteenth to one thirtieth of the 
whole area. My own observations are confirmatory of this 
calculation ; and yet so vague are the opinions of the mass of 
the people on this point, that I have been told within the past 
few days by a high official of this Territory, in reply to the 
question, what was the proportion of available land in Colorado, 
* that one half could be cultivated.” 

The following is taken from the records of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office at Washington: “I (the Surveyor- 
General of the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Col- 
orado) estimate the arable lands of New Mexico at one million 
acres, and of Arizona at about the same.” “ The term ‘ ara- 
ble’ is synonymous with ‘irrigable.’”’ He says further: 
“‘Those Territories may be divided into mountains, table- 
lands, and valleys. The valleys can be irrigated, but they 
form but the small portion above given. The table-lands are 
too high to admit the water to be carried on to them, but are 
covered with grass, and form about three fourths of the coun- 
try. The remainder is mountains.” 

Again going west, we pass over a high, broken, and moun- 
tainous country, covered mainly with wild sage, till we cross 
the Wahsatch Mountains in Utah, where, at the western foot, 
there is a thin line of Mormon settlements, using the water 
coming down from the mountains for irrigation. The remain- 
der of this Territory and Nevada, until we reach the eastern 
foot of the Sierra Nevadas, is composed of parallel ranges of 
mountains from fifteen to twenty miles apart, all running north 
and south, and having sandy, desert valleys between. The 
Wahsatch range is fringed with pine; the ranges west are cov- 
ered with short cedar and pifon, a sort of scrub pine, and the 
ranges farthest west are destitute of timber. All of the moun- 
tain slopes and some of the valleys bear grass thinly, and 
sage-brush and grease-bush. After leaving the Mormon set- 
tlements, with the exception of a few oases, a narrow strip at 
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the eastern foot of the Humboldt Mountain, on Deep Creek, 
and a few other mere patches, none of this country can be 
cultivated. The whole amount of available land in Utah is so 
very small as to scarcely admit of comparison. So little is 
there, that the Mormon authorities are already compelled to 
seek land in the adjoining Territories for their new arrivals of 
emigrants. The eastern foot of the Sierra affords fine timber 
and excellent land, but in limited quantities. As we proceed 
into the mountains and cross them, there is abundant and ex- 
cellent timber, but only the merest patches of available land, 
until we reach the Sacramento Valley in California, which is 
from ten to thirty miles in width. From there to the sea it is 
a@ mountainous country, with many fine, but very narrow val- 
leys. The same is true of this coast section, both north and 
south. About one third of the western half of the State is 
available, while not more than a twentieth of the eastern part 
can be used by any of the processes of farming which will be 
used in America for a hundred years to come. 

Passing rapidly, now, over the route of the 41st parallel, be- 
ginning at Omaha, we find for the first two hundred miles, or 
to Fort Kearney, one of the most beautiful portions of the con- 
tinent. The Platte and Elkhorn valleys cannot be surpassed 
in richness by any soil in the world, and greatly resemble the 
Rhine Valley. A great number of small streams water this 
region excellently. There is a small quantity of timber, a 
good rainfall; there has never been a failure of small grains, 
and spring wheat is almost a certain crop in the twelve years 
I have known this country. The winters are severe, but easily 
provided against. Westward from this point we see precisely 
the same condition of the soil, dryness of the atmosphere, in- 
sufficient rainfall, and general aridity noticed on the same 
meridian in Kansas, Indian Territory, and Texas. The Platte 
has a narrow valley, which can be irrigated at considerable 
cost, and good grazing is always found near the streams. In 
Wyoming there is sdme fine grazing along Lodge-pole and 
other creeks, and some meagre strips that can be cultivated, 
and nearly the whole surface of the country affords some little 
grass. During all this progress fram Omaha we have steadily 
ascended, and some sixty miles west of Cheyenne we reach 
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Sherman, the summit of the Rocky Mountains. From here 
we have a broken, barren, mountainous country until we get 
into Northern Utah. The quantity of agricultural lands in 
Wyoming is too inconsiderable and too little known to admit 
of any reliable computation, but it is proportionately less than 
in Colorado, while Nebraska corresponds with Kansas in this, 
that while the eastern half is very valuable, the western half is 
worthless. 

Going over the Wahsatch Mountains, we find that the 
range differs but slightly from what it was where we crossed it 
in the more southerly part of the Territory. The same strip of 
Mormon settlements at the western foot, and the same desolate 
country, save that, until we reach the Sierra, the ranges of 
mountains in the west are less broken ; and from there on to the 
sea the only difference from Califernia, farther south, is that 
we do not find the broad valley of the Sacramento, but the 
entire breadth of the State is taken up with irregular mountains 
running east and west, as well as north and south. While 
there are no broad valleys, there are several well-watered 
narrow ones, and the mountains are well timbered. Many of 
these valleys have been graded by water as well as if done by 
an engineer, and are of wonderful richness and beauty, always 
jutting against the adjoining hills, which afford scant pastur- 
age, but abundant timber. There is a plentiful rainfall here, 
and nothing could be more picturesque than the northern por- 
tion of California. It is in the States and Territories along 
the western portion of this line that we find the great lava flow, 
extending over two hundred thousand square miles. Much of 
this is not yet covered with mould or vegetation. Sometimes 
’ it is in vast masses of rocks, and sometimes in broken frag- 
ments. 

We will now notice briefly the northernmost route along 
the 45th and 46th parallels, or, generally, the parallel of 
St. Paul, bisecting Dakota and Montana, passing through 
the southern portion of Idaho, Northern Oregon, and South- 
ern Washington Territory. Starting westward from Duluth, 
for the first hundred miles there is no prairie, but some mead- 
ows of wild rice and high grass, a large preponderance of 
flat tamarack marsh, and lakes, with very little good timber. 
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The remainder of the distance to the Mississippi, about sixty 
miles, is a barren lake district, but with good timber. Crossing 
the Mississippi, we find pretty good land well timbered with 
pine, till we reach the valley of the Red River of the North, 
and pass into Dakota. The whole valley or drainings of this 
river, a hundred miles across, and reaching near the branches 
of the Cheyenne River (meridian of 98°), is an excellent wheat 
and vegetable country, scantily timbered, but by some thought 
to be too level for drainage. Going west from this to James 
River, there is some fair land, but much that is waste, and 
thence to the Missouri, between the 100th and 101st meridians, 
little or no available land, except the narrow valleys of the 
small streams. 

The Missouri itself, after passing a few miles above Yankton, 
may be said to have no available bottom-land; for although 
there are places where the old river-beds spread out and form 
fine “ intervals,” or bottom-lands, for one or two miles back from 
the stream and several in length, yet for the greater part of its 
course from Fort Benton the river cuts sharply against abrupt, 
barren bluffs on one or both sides. Whenever this is not the 
case, the banks are fringed with cottonwood of inferior quality, 
which sometimes thickens into groves of moderate size. As 
we go west from the Missouri, we pass through what is known as 
the “ Bad Lands,” or Mauvaises Terres. This is a broad sec- 
tion of country, either side the river, extending far to the west, 
with a superposing layer of drift, originally several hundred 
feet thick, but now broken up into bluffs or small hillocks by 
the action of the elements, and with but little vegetation. The 
sides and sometimes the tops of the bluffs are entirely bare of 
vegetation, and every rain or wind storm carries down vast 
quantities of mud or dust to the lower levels, much of which 
finally finds its way into the Missouri. It is a visible example 
of the levelling process of nature, but it has nothing to do with 
the rainfall of the country, and the district is superior as a 
grazing country to one half of that lying between the 100th 
meridian and the Sierra Nevadas. This continues to be the 
character of the soil u‘il we get through Dakota and well into 
Montana. The eastern boundary of Dakota is some two degrees 
farther west than that of the Indian Territory and Kansas, 
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and we find a correspondingly narrower strip of good land. 
After going one hundred miles into the interior, we cross the 
98th meridian, and already see a large amount of waste land, 
which increases until finally, in the vicinity of the 100th 
meridian, only a few valleys are available. All through the 
western portion of this Territory are small strips, like the 
narrow valleys of Apple Creek and Hart River, which can be 
cultivated, and a few points, like Fort Berthold, with quite 
extensive flats, where, by planting early and in favorable sea- 
sons, cultivation is exceedingly successful without irrigation, 
yet irrigation is often needed here. But with these excep- 
tions, and the narrow fertile strip in the east, the proportion of 
cultivable land does not exceed one acre in a hundred. Good 
gardens at the various military posts in this section are made 
without irrigation, in the exceptionally rainy seasons (matur- 
ing, however, only the early vegetables), unless eaten up by 
insects and grasshoppers, which occurs about every other good 
season. There is limited grazing all over the Territory, and in 
the southwest corner are situated the Black Hills. Elsewhere, 
with the exception of strips of cottonwood along the streams, 
there is virtually no timber. 

We now go into Montana, and soon reach the Yellowstone, 
the valley of which, as generally understood, is a myth. It 
has a rapid current of clear water, which comes down from 
the snows of the Big Horn and other mountains. It impinges 
against bluff banks on one side, while it usually has a valley 
from a half-mile to a couple of miles on the other, and in one 
or two places, I am told, even to ten or fifteen miles. The por- 
tion near the river is covered with excellent grass and the best 
of cottonwood timber, while that near the bluffs bears an 
abundant crop of wild sage. The very numerous branches of 
this stream, commencing with Powder River, which comes 
down from the Big Horn Mountains, have valleys of varying 
breadth and availability, and those farther west, beginning 
with the Big Horn, are clear mountain streams of great beauty. 
The last-named stream has a beautiful well-grassed valley all 
the way from the mountains to its mouth, about sixty miles ; 
and those streams west of it, although smaller and with nar- 
rower valleys, are, in other respects, similar to it. There is 
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also a rich grassy strip all along the north foot of the Big 
Horn Mountains. Crossing the Yellowstone going west we 
soon reach the Mussel Shell, a muddy, whitish-looking stream, 
with a broken sterile country on both sides. We shortly after 
reach the many small, clear, and pebbly mountain streams 
that go to make up the Judith. The country here is well cov- 
ered with grass, which in rainy seasons grows rank and high 
like a continuous meadow, is picturesque beyond description, 
and the mountains bear scattering pine-trees. From here to 
the Missouri, where it runs north, is a most broken, moun- 
tainous country, tormented with broad and almost bottomless 
ravines and gorges, with immense, high, and sometimes almost 
. isolated, peaks of barren rocks, marshy flats, white with in- 
crustations of various salts, and great ranges of mountains. 
All the way through Montana we find great sloping hillsides 
and table-lands, covered with thin grass ; high ranges of moun- 
tains, always fringed with timber; many streams with beauti- 
ful valleys, water-washed and as level as a billiard-table ; in- 
numerable brooks ; and a few mountain valleys of some value 
for agriculture. The minor streams with rich valleys are 
the Gallatin, Jefferson, Madison, and Sun Rivers, and several 
more which run west into the Columbia. They have valleys 
from half a mile to three miles in width, are very rich, level 
as a floor, easily irrigated, and have been settled for several 
years. There cannot be far from a million acres of this fine 
land in Montana, giving, according to the usual rate of our 
farming States thus far, a population of fifty thousand. In 
the western part of Montana and Northern Idaho there is a 
good deal of timber, and a sufficient rainfall to produce crops _ 
without irrigation. 

Rapidly crossing into Oregon and Washington along the 
Columbia, we look in vain for the “ broad, rich valley ” of that 
river, discovered by the early explorers; unless they mean 
the half-barren Spakane Plains in the north part of Washing- 
ton Territory. This stream washes the foot of a mountain, or 
runs through a gorge that sometimes widens into a valley ; 
and whenever its banks can be traversed by wagons, the 
wheels cut into a loose arid sand, with here and there a sage- 
bush so large as to have grown into a shrub with a stalk 
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several inches in diameter, and extending its branches over 
several yards of ground. We find these general features of a 
broken mountainous country till we cross the Sierra, and then 
we have a most humid atmosphere, abundant rainfall, im- 
mense growth of pine timber, and rich valleys on to the sea. 
In the northwest portion of Washington is situated a network 
of straits, commonly known as Olympia Bay and Puget Sound, 
whose outlet is the Straits of Fuca. This unrivalled body of 
water, which may be considered entire, embraces not less than 
a thousand islands of various sizes covered with evergreens 
and other beautiful foliage. The surrounding country has 
great richness of soil, is thickly wooded, and is favored by a 
spring season at least six weeks earlier than that of New York, 
a temperature modified by the currents of the sea, and a mild 
summer. In plain sight are snow-capped ranges of mountains, 
an active voleano, Mount Baker, and the great white peaks of 
Hood, Adams, and Ranier, which combine to make it one of 
the most beautiful and attractive regions in the world, and the 
cause of continual rhapsodies on the part of travellers. 

We have now passed hurriedly across the section of country 
in question, virtually upon the five routes talked of as national 
lines of communication. The portion east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a large part of that west, has been described from 
personal observation extending through fourteen years of mili- 
tary service on the Plains. It is all supplemented by observa- 
tions and reports of others extending over a period of forty- 
eight years, including official reconnoissances and the results 
of vast numbers of accurate instrumental measurements. For 
its general accuracy I refer, without permission, however, to 
General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, to General G. K. Warren and General William F. 
Reynolds, also of the Engineer Corps, United States Army, 
who for many years made reconnoissances of the Upper Mis- 
souri country, and have given us our only reliable maps of it ; 
to Lieutenant Wheeler, also of the Engineer Corps, now 
investigating that country ; to Clarence King, Mr. Gardner, 
Professor Hayden, Brigham Young, or to any officer of the 
army, or other disinterested persons, whose opportunity for 
observation, and whose practical knowledge in such matters, 
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will give their opinions value. There are, of course, in so 
summary an account, many fine sections of limited extent 
which could not be noticed in a sketch which undertakes to 
give only general characteristics. 

It remains to give, in as few words as possible, the rainfall 
of this section as determined by accurate daily observations of 
the area, and. extending through a period of more than twenty 
years. It can be seen by any one in the office of the Surgeon- 
General of the army. Asa standard of comparison, the usual 
average rainfall in the productive States, east of the general 
line from which I have proceeded, is assumed as about forty- 
five inches. It rises to sixty in South Florida, the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and the west coast of North California, Oregon, 
and Washington ; at Sitka it reaches ninety inches; while in 
Wisconsin and Michigan, where we have such devastating 
fires, it is but thirty inches; but the general useful and neces- 
sary rainfall is from thirty-five to fifty inches, except at some 
points on the sea-coast, where it is only from twenty to thirty 
inches, the necessary moisture there being made up by the 
excessive humidity of the atmosphere, which imperceptibly 
precipitates moisture. 

Along the 98th meridian the rainfall is from twenty-five 
to thirty inches, and on the 100th meridian it is from twenty 
to twenty-five inches; as we near the mountains, from ten to 
fifteen inches, and even higher on the more elevated table- 
lands. Westward, along the extreme southern route, after 
leaving the 100th meridian, there is a rainfall ranging from 
twenty inches, in Middle Texas, to three inches at Fort 
Yuma, while its average is ten inches. The generally simi- 
lar rainfall along the middle portion of this route arises from 
the Rocky Mountain range breaking down to an almost uni- 
form level with the adjoining country in Southern New Mex- 
ico, and on no other route does this occur. The zones of 
uniform rains range from north to south, varying, for the 
main part, in the mountainous regions, with the altitude. 
The great altitude of the Rocky Mountain range increases 
the rainfall largely ; much of it falls as snow, which, melt- 
ing in the spring, produces what is known as the “June 
rises’ in the streams which flow from those mountains. The 
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range is from twenty to thirty inches, with an average of 
about twenty-five inches. The great basin between the Rocky 
and Sierra Mountains is the most arid portion of our domain, 
the range being from three to ten inches, averaging but six 
inches. Blodget says of this basin: “ This great arid region 
may be said to embrace ten degrees of longitude and seventeen 
of latitude in the United States (the whole length of the 
country in that region from north to south and high into 
British America, and between the Rocky and Sierra Nevada 
Mountains), drained only by the Great Colorado and Colum- 
bia Rivers. So arid is the Great Basin, that fully two hun- 
dred .thousand square miles has not a sufficient rainfall to 
require any drainage at all.” As we ascend the Sierra the 
rainfall increases rapidly, reaching sixty inches at the sum- 
mit in Washington and Oregon ; nor does it decrease as we 
continue toward the sea, but only as we go south, until 
at San Francisco it is only twenty-two inches, fifteen inches 
at Los Angeles, ten inches at San Diego, and three at Yuma. 
The effect of this small amount of rain in the interior is 
to preclude all possibility of general successful agriculture, 
although in California, by sowing grains early, so as to get the 
advantage of the rains, which all fall in the spring, a much less 
rainfall produces good crops. The stinted vegetation that 
finds life elsewhere has adapted itself to the conditions there 
found, and much of the season it is dry and crisp, the “ siempre 
vivre” being a marked example. In digging up the soil, after 
only a few inches, we find it perfectly dry and dusty, and this 
too even in the rainiest season. All this applies also to most 
of the country between the Rocky Mountains and the 100th 
meridian. Blodget says in 1855 (in the absence of full data, 
which have since been supplied) of this region along the Upper 
Missouri: “ One striking remark is always made of it: it is 
uncultivable, on account of the absence of summer rains... . . 
The fact is well established that, as we leave the mountain 
region, passing eastward, the rainfall becomes greater. ... . 
The atmosphere is so arid that there can be but slight winter 
precipitation. The rains that fall, for a like reason, do not 
afford the advantage they otherwise would, they are so soon 
evaporated.” He also says, page 747: “On the Upper 
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Missouri there is known to be a great deficiency of rain in 
the summer months at times, and a large part of the great 
area partially enclosed in its long curve is set down as arid 
and uncultivable by explorers. Its amount of drainage is too 
small to permit a supposition that it is otherwise, as all its 
tributaries, except the Yellowstone, are small and unimportant 
streams.” The latter receives its waters largely from the 
mountains, but in summer they all discharge very little water. 
The very popular theory that the rainfall is increasing in that 
country, and that it is due to the effects of civilization, is not 
supported by accurate measurements. The natural laws that 
govern these phenomena are too broad and general fo be 
affected by the slight results of civilization already found 
there. The wish is father to the thought. All over this vast 
territory, wherever beds of primitive rocks are found, are natu- 
ral tanks where the rains collect and the water may remain 
sweet the whole year. In nearly all this section there are also 
found springs of water, but in some portions very infrequently. 
Wherever there are high mountains the rains and snows of 
winter form a great number of streams of pure water; but in 
many large sections, more especially in the great basin west of 
the Rocky Mountains, the water both of springs and streams is 
frequently salt and unfit for use. Wherever pure water can be 
found for irrigation, even in the most arid and unpromising soil, 
the most abundant crops can be raised. The amount of water, 
however, available for this purpose is exceedingly limited, and 
the popular belief on this point is erroneous. The level spaces 
along the margins of streams or at the foot of mountains are 
very narrow, and nowhere else can the water be used cheaply. 
It would require very great outlay to utilize the large rivers, 
on account of the great fluctuations between high and low 
water. The success of artesian wells is not promising. The 
government, and private enterprises, have already expended 
much time and money in these projects, without much success, 
and at too great cost for farming purposes. 

There are several small sections of country where, from special 
causes, agriculture has been made successful. In New Mexico 
for the last two hundred years the old Spanish population has 
carried on in its own un-American way its peculiar style of 
VOL. CXX. — NO. 246. 2 
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farming, — ploughing the ground with the fork of a tree, and 
artificially irrigating their crops as the Egyptians did thousands 
of years ago. A few Americans also, with the certainty of sell- 
ing their crops at a high price at the military posts, have suc- 
cessfully embarked in this style of farming. In Colorado these 
experiments are going on with considerable success, being lim- 
ited by the amount of water available, and the amount of cap- 
ital that can be raised to secure it. The garden and tree cul- 
ture about Denver is very successful, and Greeley, some forty 
miles north of it, is the best example of combined effort in this 
direction that has come to my notice, but by too great an out- 
lay of capital to be copied. The success of the Mormons in 
Utah is remarkable, and has been brought about by special 
causes, — religious fanaticism, a mild but forcible despotism, 
the industrious hebits brought from Northern Europe, and the 
spur of a lucrative market, produced first by the emigration of 
1849, then by military occupancy, and most of all by the dis- 
covery of the precious metals in the adjoining Territories. 
All these have tended to bring about this remarkable state of 
things. They have settled along the immediate western foot 
of the Wahsatch Mountains, beginning in Idaho and extending 
southward for six hundred miles into Arizona. As yet there 
has been but little combined effort in constructing water- 
ditches there, nor has it been necessary, for the mountains fur- 
nish a great number of small rivulets made applicable to each 
farm. Yet with all this stretch of cultivated country, the 
Hon. Mr. Hooper, who has so long represented the Territory 
in Congress, told me, that if all the available land in the entire 
Territory could be placed consecutively in one long strip along 
the whole distance, it would be but a very few miles in breadth, 
and that it is even now necessary to soak out the alkali, a very 
slow process, before the land can be used. My own observa- 
tions quite confirm this statement, giving therefore slightly 
over a hundredth of the area as arablé. The successful 
farming about Bazeman and some other parts of Montana 
make up, with the cases already cited, the principal examples 
of successful agriculture in this great interior country, and will 
probably be all-sufficient for the wants of that country. Tree 
culture has been very successful at Denver and other parts of 
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Colorado, in New Mexico, and at Salt Lake City, in Montana 
and Nevada too; but not one tree have I known to thrive, 
unless there was, at its roots, an irrigating ditch with running 
water. When the water ceases the trees die. All over this 
interior country trees can be raised successfully when artifi- 
cially watered, and in no other way, except on the borders of 
streams where nature has already placed them. 

The grazing facilities of this entire country cannot fail, in 
the aggregate, to become exceedingly valuable. There is 
much diversity of opinion as to its extent, but it must be very 
great. But farms for grazing purposes, as we know them in 
the States, will never be found here. Wherever there is 
unfailing water there will be an owner of it, who will control 
the range about it, either by cession or legal assignment, and 
the next water may be thirty miles away. Many acres will be 
required to furnish the grass grown on one acre in Ohio or 
Illinois. Nor will there be successful stock-raising here, in 
any of the Territories, till people come with capital to build 
shelter and to provide all the protection and food for stock, 
as is done in the Eastern States. The following extract shows 
what now exists in Nevada,-which will and does take place 
every few winters in all the Territories; and until there is 
proper provision made for such seasons, stock-raising in the 
Territories will be a snare and a deception. Experience has 
shown most conclusively that good stock requires the same 
care and provision in all these Territories that it does in Ohio 
and New England; and wherever too great reliance is placed 
on unassisted nature to furnish this food, we find a compen- 
sating decrease in the quality of the animal, as is shown in 
some portions of the Southern States and in Texas. 


“Harp NevabDa. 


“The Reno (Nevada) Journal says that after a long, dreary win- 
ter, spring has at last opened, and as the snow recedes from the 
valleys, the farmers are all busy putting in their crops. The past 
winter has been one of the hardest ever experienced in the country. 
Many have lost all the live stock they possessed, and all have lost a 
large per cent of their stock. Honey Lake Valley has probably suf- 
fered most ; the hay-crop having been short the past year, nearly 
every one was obliged to buy, and consequently the few men who 
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had any raised the price, demanding whatever they wished. Hay 
has been sold in Honey Lake for $60 a ton, and in Susanville it 
commanded at one time $130 per ton. Yet stock are still dying, 
and a person riding through Honey Lake Valley can hardly get out 
of sight of dead and dying cattle. Sheep have fared better than 
cattle ; but at present they, too, are dying very fast from the effects 
of the alkali which they got into their stomachs while eating the 
short grass which is just sprouting.” 


My post of duty, the past season, has been at Fort Buford, 
on the Missouri, at the mouth of the Yellowstone, a point sup- 
posed to be exceptionally good. 1 have before me a letter 
from the hay-contractor, Mr. Joseph Anderson of St. Paul, 
in which he informs me that this season, in order to gather 
nine hundred tons of hay for my post, he has been compelled to 
search over a country extending twenty-five miles in all direc- 
tions on the north side of the Missouri River. There was no 
grass to make hay for as great a distance beyond, making 
about twelve hundred square miles. I have not noticed the 
high temperature of this section; for, although the heat of 
summer is intense in some portions, yet that of itself would 
not prevent the country from becoming populous. It is proper 
to speak of the extreme cold of this northern route, not be- 
cause it is an insuperable obstacle to the populating of the 
country, but to expose the fraud practised in representing it 
as desirable. The many excessive changes in temperature, 
sometimes seventy degrees in twelve hours, are exceedingly 
trying to all persons with rheumatic or scrofulous tendencies. 
This post is situated in the midst of the “ northern tropical 
belt ” we have heard so much of, —a belt not clearly defined, 
but supposed to be synonymous with what has been called on 
the large maps distributed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company (now before me) as “* The Continental Wheat Gar- 
den” extending to the Sascatchewan country on the 53d 
parallel. It has been claimed by the company as one of its 
great purposes to open this country. It is, in a direct line, 
two hundred and fifty miles from Bismarck ; but the proposed 
line of the railroad, in passing west, makes so small an angle 
with the river after crossing it, as to be but one degree south 
when opposite Fort Buford ; and whatever is said of the tem- 
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perature or rainfall at that post is practically true along the 
line of the railroad. By examining the isothermal lines of 
Blodget, it will be seen that the summer, winter, and annual 
isothermal lines, passing very near Fort Buford, toward the 
east, deflect southward, crossing the railroad from ten to forty 
miles east of Bismarck, and remaining south of the road as 
they pass eastward until beyond its eastern terminus. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company has published and widely 
distributed, on a large map, what purports to be the correct 
averages (isothermal lines) of the summer heat of this region. 
As compared with Blodget’s Charts, published by the govern- 
ment, they have forced these lines three degrees to the north. 
Thus the summer line of 70° Fahrenheit, passing through this 
post, latitude 48° N. by Blodget, will be found on their maps 
on this meridian at 51°. They also avoid allusion to the sum- 
mer extremes, 104° Fah. in the shade, and frosts nearly 
every month, and entirely suppress the spring, autumn, and 
winter isothermals. The result is that any one not entirely 
familiar with these subjects is deceived by these maps, think- 
ing that the lines represent the annual temperature, but called 
summer, seeing no others, from their warmth, while the real 
spring, autumn, and winter temperatures, corresponding to a 
summer temperature of 70° in this region, are 32°, 44°, and 15° 
respectively, with a mean annual temperature of 45°. (See 
Blodget’s Charts.) Our own records for the past eight years 
confirm these figures, while we have forty days with the ther- 
mometer below zero, and the coldest days at —37° to —40°. 
It is believed that these maps have been prepared purposely 
to deceive. 

The storms of winter in this region are truly terrific, and it 
would seem that they must destroy all animal life not securely 
protected. The Indians never buffet them, but on the approach 
of one, if travelling, they at once go into camp in some shel- 
tered place, and remain until the storm is over. This is told 
me by the oldest and most reliable mountain-men of the coun- 
try, and is confirmed by the large number of deaths occurring 
in these storms every winter. All remember the storm in 
Minnesota in the winter of 1872-73, in which hundreds lost 
their lives, the storm about Yankton the same spring, and the 
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storm in which so many of Colonel Cole’s cavalry horses were 
frozen to death at the picket-line in the Powder River coun- 
try in 1865. These are examples liable to occur any winter. 
I am informed that the climate is more mild in Montana, but 
I have not seen accurate reports from there. As we go 
towards the Pacific, the climate perceptibly moderates, from 
the influence of the ocean. 

The foregoing imperfect description has been presented with 
the one purpose of calling the attention of the people of the 
country to the most important fact that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the limit of time when the landless and homeless 
can acquire both lands and homes by merely settling on them. 
We have reached the border all along, from Dakota to Texas, 
where land for nothing is no cheaper than good land at thirty 
dollars an acre. Not but that there is yet a great deal of 
good land for pre-emption in all the extreme frontier States ; 
yet in all these States some settlements have reached the 
border, and from the 100th meridian to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, a distance of twelve hundred miles, there is not 
more than one acre to the hundred that has any appreciable 
value for agricultural purposes, or that will for the next hun- 
dred years sell for any appreciable sum. Moreover, for one 
hundred miles before reaching that meridian there is com- 
paratively little good land. The authorities for this statement 
are believed to be unimpeachable. My personal observations 
have been of the strictest character, accompanied by careful 
statistical study. I have served in every State and Territory on 
both the eastern and western frontier, excepting Arizona and 
Alaska, and in all of these I have seen the land tried in gar- 
dens and in fields. There is no fault of soil anywhere. The 
fault is in the want of water. It is possible that, at some remote 
period, the good lands of the country may be so densely popu- 
lated as to cause many to seek a precarious existence by such 
meagre farming as is possible in this region ; but until then, 
the occasional great stock-grower, the scattered groups of 
miners, and the fortunate farmer, or groups of them, in the 
narrow valleys, who can control a little water for irrigation, 
will comprise the population. As an example of such popula- 
tions we have Nevada, where about all its capacity in this direc- 
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tion is utilized. It has been represented in Congress, by its 
two senators, for ten years, and it has a population of about 
forty thousand, or about one third as many as a single con- 
gressional district in the populous States. And New Mexico, 
which for twenty years has been in our full occupation, is 
another example. It costs many million dollars for its admin- 
istration ; yet take away the army, its hangers-on, and the 
transient miners, and the remaining American population could 
sit in the shade of a good-sized apple-tree. 

There is yet a good deal of unoccupied land in Northern 
Texas, but it is owned by the State, and is fast passing into 
the hands of railroad corporations. The lands of the Indian 
Territory are owned by the Indians themselves, not as a reser- 
vation set aside for their use, but as compensation for their 
having surrendered valuable considerations, in farms and other 
lands, to the United States, and they hold patents for them 
from the Land Office. If there is any one pledge of the gov- 
ernment more sacred than another, it is that these people 
may have a perpetual home there. 

The phenomenon of the formation and rapid growth of new, 
rich, and populous States will no more be seen in our present 
domain, and we must soon face a condition of facts utterly 
new in the economy of the country, when, not new, but old 
States must make room for the increase of population, and 
thereby receive a fresh impetus. And the old song of “ Uncle 
Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm” will no longer be 
true, unless we take farms incapable of cultivation. I am 
aware this will startle very many people. There has been 
a system of misrepresentation practised about the value of 
this country, which cannot be estimated without considering 
the extent of the interest involved in such misrepresentation. 

The government has, year after year, at great expense, sent 
parties of scientific men to traverse these countries ; to gather 
up, describe, and publish all that could be found out relative 
to beasts, birds, insects, fishes, and every conceivable creep- 
ing, crawling, or flying creature ; also correct reports of its 
geology. But I have never known any one charged to learn 
and report that most important of all items, “ whether it is 
good for agriculture.” And the Surveyor-General is to-day 
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surveying, at great expense, large strips of country in some 
of the Territories which will never be sold by the acre. 

It has been common to make up excursion parties of news- 
paper-men, members of the government, and citizens of large 
influence (always in the green months of May and June), to 
visit these sections. The roads all lie along the valleys of 
streams, and at that season give the idea of fruitfulness. 
These persons are never taken on transverse routes, where 
they would invariably find sterility, nor are they practical 
agriculturists. After an excursion of this kind, where every 
human want is anticipated, the press would be unnatural not 
to applaud, and the members of the government mean not to 
encourage, the enterprise. An obligation has been laid upon 
them all, and they have only seen the country at its best 
points and in its holiday dress. Men in high places have been 
employed, and paid for their services, in writing and speaking 
for these enterprises, and their writings and speeches used as 
advertisements in disseminating this deception. Their names 
are synonymes of honor and truth, but they, too, are deceived, 
and are made to deceive others innocently. For illustration, 
we will take the example of the North Pacific Railroad. This 
road, having no resources but its land grant, must make that 
appear valuable, to enable it to secure the means necessary to 
build it. By taking these eminent persons, above mentioned, 
to the rich wheat-growing lands of Minnesota, to the valley of . 
the Red River of the North, or to Corinne on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and thence along that most enchanting of all jour- 
neys, at the western foot of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
rich valleys of Montana, or to the most beautiful of lands, the 
country of Puget’s Sound, they are so impressed with these 
fruitful points as to honestly believe that it is all fruitful ; and 
in just enthusiasm they write an account of what they have 
truly seen, as being equally true of the whole. This is the 
route Herr Hans was taken. Many of the advertisements so 
lavishly printed in all the press contain more or less positive 
falsehoods. The most flagrant I have seen is “ that this grant, 
for its entire length (meaning, in general acceptation, all of it), 
is capable of producing all the cereals and fruits of the Atlantic 
States.” Another, more indirect, is by instancing the success 
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of sales of land-subsidies in good sections of the country, for 
instance the Illinois Central, as illustrations of what may be 
expected from the whole route. By issuing a series of mis- 
representations of the climate on a part of their route; by 
causing the press to publish, as editorials or current news, 
the statements of the company; by producing attractive dis- 
plays of vegetable products at fairs, grown no one knows 
where, certainly in none of the country mentioned as bad in 
this article ; by a specious literature, as magazine articles, so 
artfully written as to hide their intent; by engaging the re- 
ligious press and church influence of the country, — they have 
succeeded, to a large extent, in deceiving the people. Another 
powerful advertisement which this road has employed with 
marked success is by securing from the government costly 
expeditions as escorts, to be known and written about as 
acting in the interests of this road. They have been readily 
furnished, which shows to the world a fostering interest next 
akin to actual government indorsement. 

As a single example of the advertisements used in these 
interests, take the following from the Nation of August 22, 
1872: 


“ProGRess OF THE NortHerN Paciric Rattroap. — The entire 
aspect of the far Northwest is undergoing a rapid change, in conse- 
quence of the construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad... .. 
Long trains of emigrants follow the track of the railroad surveyors 
and builders, so that the country is being thoroughly explored, and is 
filling up with a rapidity which is destined to increase into the largest 
population.” 

This statement is entirely false, after passing west from 
the valley of Red River, where the surveyors and builders 
then were, nor is that country susceptible of cultivation. 
The emigration stopped short at the line of the Red River. 
“ Operations are now centred in Montana, where track-laying 
progresses at the rate of three miles a day.” To refute this 
statement it is only necessary to say, track-laying has in no 
place on the Northern Pacific Railroad reached nearer to any 
point in Montana than two hundred and fifty miles. Another 
equally untrue statement is, “the trunk road is now in pro- 
gress of construction along the Yellowstone River in Montana.” 
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No construction party ever reached within two hundred and 
fifty miles from any point on that river. 


“The observations, so far, amply confirm all that has been said of 
the fertility of that country along the line of the railroad. In 
Dakota the climate is genial, and the soil is admirably adapted to 
the cultivation of grain. ... . Natural water-springs can be found 
almost anywhere by excavations ten or twelve feet beneath the sur- 
ae Of the soil fully nine tenths is arable land.” 


It would be difficult to invent so many falsehoods in so few 
words. The country, with the exceptions hitherto mentioned, 
is practically worthless. The winter climate is given else- 
where. Natural water-springs are often a day’s march apart, 
and to get water at Fort Buford wells have to be sunk sixty 
feet to the level of the Missouri, and rise and fall with that 
river. Farther back from the river they would have to be sunk 
much deeper. 


“The company is fairly entitled to the merit of amicably settling 
for the United States government, at once and forever, the Indian 
question on the most difficult and threatening portion of the fron- 
tier.” 


It is well known that construction on this road has never 
reached the hostile Sioux country, and that whenever survey- 
ing parties have gone there, they have been escorted by several 
regiments of troops. 

The audacity of the last quotation, and the boldness of mis- 
statement in all of them, require no comment. These adver- 
tisements, asking and advising the people who have safely 
invested their savings in government securities to exchange 
them for the securities of these roads, with the promise of a 
higher rate of interest, have induced thousands of the poor and 
needy of the country, who have put by the little earnings of a 
lifetime in safe securities, and those holding funds in trust, to 
exchange them for these bonds, having a present security of 
land at two dollars an acre that has no available value. If 
these roads ought to be built, can there be any sufficient reason 
why they should be built upon a basis of deception and fraud ? 
But is there any sufficient reason for building five lines of 
road across the continent, at a gross cost of five hundred mil- 
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lions of dollars, every cent of which must be borrowed ; the 
final return of which must depend upon the value of these 
lands. The three great reasons urged for building these roads 
are: First, military or state considerations. These seem suffi- 
cient to warrant the construction of one road, which for many 
reasons should better have been built along the 32d parallel, 
as it probably would have been had the South been repre- 
sented in Congress. And, even now, since the Union Pacific 
is liable to be closed any winter, and is certain to be closed 
some winters, as was the case for many weeks in 1871-72, it 
seems suitable at once to build a southern line. But let it be 
built on a true basis, and not on one of falsehood. The second 
reason is, to develop the great interior country into rich and 
populous States. This I deem fallacious, for the country is 
incapable of it. Look along the lines of road already built; 
where there were begun thriving towns, with their plats and 
choice corner-lots, there is not now one shanty left. Many 
have seen, and nearly all remember, such rattling, noisy towns 
as Phil Sheridan, on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, not far from 
the 100th meridian. There is not to-day a stake, brick, or 
shingle to mark the ground where it stood, and this is true 
of many others. Were this development possible, the advisa- 
bility of scattering, across great stretches of new country, 
poor and destitute colonists (as nearly all are who settle new 
countries), without the aid and co-operation of established 
neighborhoods, may well be questioned. Successive settle- 
ments furnish these. I saw much of this dreadful suffering and 
almost starvation along the Republican and Solomon Rivers in 
1871-72 in Kansas, where these poor people had been induced 
to come by the Kansas Pacific Railroad, entirely beyond 
schools, and where it took the earnings of a season to secure 
the attendance of a doctor. Colonization is not increased by 
scattering it. The other reason given is the great value of the 
international carrying trade. When it is remembered that a 
bushel of wheat can be carried from San Francisco to Liver- 
pool in ships — nature supplying in this case both roadway 
and motive-power — as cheaply as from Chicago to New York 
Ly rail, and that the proportion of costs in these cases is as 
one to thirteen per mile, and when time and insurance are 
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the only other elements to be considered, any one may readily 
calculate the extent to which a railway three thousand miles 
long can successfully compete for any considerable amount of 
this trade. 


The foregoing article was written some two years since. In 
the interval much has been said and published which requires 
comment or reply. Without entering into the region of con- 
troversy, a few further remarks may be thought becoming. 

The rainfall of this region, which is its controlling charac- 
teristic, varies greatly with different years. For the past eight 
seasons it has been determined by accurate measurement as 
follows, namely : — 


Extract from the Public Records. 
en 
Tn summer months. 
Years, Annual, May, June, July, and Remarks. 
August. 
In 1867 6.58 inches 5.17 inches 
«1868 11.50 “ 9.36 “ This includes 
“1869 533 the melted snow 
“1870 919 “ 6.25 “ of winter. 
“ 1871 942 “ 3.98 “ 
“ 1872 19.99 “ 
“1874 6.50 “ 449 “ To Aug. 11. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true extract from the public 
records of the post. J. F. Munson, 


1st Lieut. and Adjutant, 6th Post Adjutant, Fort Buford. 


The rainfall for the four growing summer months is also 
given in the foregoing table. It will be seen that that for 
1872 and 1873 was greatly in excess of the others; particu- 
larly the summer rains of the second of these years. The 
result has been an extraordinary growth of vegetation such as 
has seldom been seen here. This was especially true in the 
year 1873. 

Writers have been employed to describe the country that 
year, and have well improved their opportunity, honestly 
believing, no doubt, that it was but an ordinary season. The 
two most conspicuous examples are a series of letters writ- 
- ten, as is supposed, under the pay of the Northern Pacific 
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Railroad Company, by the best letter-writer of the press, and 
another, written by General George A. Custer, and published 
in the company’s leading Western organ just before the 
bill for the relief of the road was presented to Congress. 
The descriptive portions of these letters are, without doubt, 
accurate. These writers, however, have committed the error 
so commonly and innocently committed by thousands who 
undertake to enlighten mankind. They have substituted an 
example for a general principle. They both pursued the idea 
that other seasons had been, and would be, like the one they 
described. In this was their error, since they wrote of the 
most exceptionally fruitful year on record. The present sea- 
son alone offsets all they have both said. There has been very 
little rain during the three summer months of this season ; the 
country is, in consequence, parched and brown, the grasses 
having grown but one or two inches, where they grew from 
one to two feet last year. So little water is there, that in 
coming from the James River to Fort Buford, via Bismarck, 
along the north bank of the Missouri River, a distance of 
three hundred and twenty-five miles, I have crossed only four 
running streams, each of which might be spanned at a single 
step dry-shod. General Custer wrote of this country after 
serving in it but one summer; Mr. Townsend, after remain- 
ing in it about one week. The following letter from General 
Sully tells its own story : — 


Fort Vancouver, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 
June 18, 1874. 


Dear GENERAL:.... In answer to your questions about my 
opinion as to the climate, character of the soil, etc., of the section of 
country through which the North Pacific Railroad passes, I would 
state as follows. My experience of that country dates back as far as 
1854, when I was stationed in what was then the Territory of Min- 
nesota, near what is now the western portion of the State. From 
that time till 1859, when I marched across the country to the.Platte 
River, I was on duty in different sections of the country between the 
Missouri River and Minnesota, and on the Upper Missouri. From 
the fall of 1863 to 1866 I was in command of troops operating 
against the Sioux nation, who were then in a state of war both on 
the east and west of the Missouri River, as far west as the Yellow- 
stone River, and north to the British possessions. In 1867 I was 
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again sent into that country to visit the different bands of Sioux, and 
went up the Missouri as far as the mouth of the Yellowstone. In 
1869 and 1870 I was stationed in Montana, and visited the Yellowstone 
Valley, and the head-waters of the Columbia, on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and now I am located in Washington Territory. 
I have thus had some opportunity of judging of the nature of the 
country through which the North Pacific Railroad is to pass. The 
country west of Minnesota, till you reach the Missouri, is decidedly 
bad : a high, dry, rolling prairie, unfit for cultivation, except in a very 
few detached places along the very few streams. There are several 
ponds or small lakes, but very few of them contain water that you 
ean drink, and many of them dry up in summer. There is very 
little, in fact, you may say no timber, and as a general rule very 
little rain falls during the summer. The country might do for graz- 
ing, but cattle would be obliged to roam over large sections, and in 
winter would perish for want of timber, or other means of protection 
against the climate, which is very severe: heavy snows and heavy 
winds, and very cold. The country west of the Missouri to the 
Yellowstone is much better in every respect, — more arable land, more 
timber, more drinkable water, and I found on my trip across it many 
large deposits of coal or lignite. Still, I would not recommend it as 
a good country to settle in, and large portions of it can never be 
inhabited, — not even by Indians. As regards the climate, it is about 
the same as in the country east of the Missouri. I saw by General 
Stanley's report of his expedition with the railroad company through 
that section, he had considerable difficulty with high water in the 
streams. I found no such difficulty when I crossed through that 
country. The season, however, was very dry, and I forded both the 
Yellowstone and the Missouri just above the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, with my command, — some two thousand cavalry. This was 
in September. .... Yours with respect, 
(Signed) Aur. SuLLy, 

To Genera W. B. Hazen, U.S. Army. 

General Sully also speaks highly of the valleys of Montana 
and of the Pacific coast, and especially of the timber. The 
climate he says is “ far better than east of Montana.” 

The drought he encountered was only that of ordinary sea- 
sons here, differing widely from the anomalous seasons of 
1872 and 1873, which have done so much to deceive the hope- 
ful people all along the border, and to encourage settlements 
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that must be abandoned. The eight seasons the rainfall of 
which I have tabulated give but three years of like rainy char- 
acter, in summers 1868, 1872, and 1873. In the other five the 
rainfall was less than ten inches annually. On the 3d of 
August I left Fargo, about 97° long. west, on the Red River 
of the North, by the Northern Pacific Railroad, for Fort Buford. 
The boast there was that they had been favored by rains every 
few days all summer, and the evidence of the fact was clear 
enough from the rank condition of vegetation. The grass- 
hopper scourge I had read of was not visible. This condition 
marked the country in going west for about seventy-five miles, 
when the grasses appeared shorter and the diminishing rains 
began to be apparent. This continued until we arrived at 
James River, near the 99th meridian, where the earth and 
vegetation showed unmistakable signs of excessive drought. 
Going westward forty miles farther to Crystal Springs, we 
found a garden-spot of some four acres ploughed, about one 
half being in a little valley, the other running up a slight bluff. 
The valley was devoted to ordinary garden vegetables, while 
the side-hill and bluff had been planted to corn. The vegeta- 
bles gave promise of a tenth of a crop, while the corn, although 
showing itself at the foot of the hill, faded out of sight before 
the eye got half-way to the top. Gving still westward to Bis- 
marck, near meridian 101°, the drought had consumed nearly 
everything. Apple Creek stood a stagnant pool, the grasses 
in the valley being no higher than on the prairie. About the 
town the little planted patches were thinly covered in spots 
with a sickly vegetation, first eaten off by grasshoppers that 
only saved it from a universal drought. From that point to 
Fort Buford, two hundred and twenty-five miles, was one un- 
changing stretch of brown and yellow hills and valleys con- 
sumed with drought. With all this we found wood, water, and 
grass in abundance for our stock; but attempts at gardens at 
Fort Stevenson, Fort Berthold, and at Fort Buford have failed, 
as they have done along the whole line of the Upper Missouri. 
The trees planted at Forts Stevenson and Abraham Lincoln, 
the two past seasons, and which were growing so boastfully, 
were about half dead and dying. A few potatoes and a little 
native Indian corn is all that will be raised. The hay-contractor 
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at the latter post was expected to forfeit his contract, while 
it was asserted by intelligent men that the quantity of hay re- 
quired at the two posts, Lincoln and Rice, five thousand tons, 
could not be had within fifty miles along the river and twenty- 
five miles back on both sides. At Fort Buford it has taken all 
the available grass that could be found within twenty miles in 
all directions to provide four hundred and fifty tons. Near 
Bismarck men were cutting the hay for ten miles along the 
windings of ravines so narrow that one and sometimes two 
swaths would cut the entire breadth of grass. The contracts 
made by the government call for “‘ upland hay,” but not in a 
single case will there be any upland hay to be had, and it will 
be cut of necessity from swales and low land. There is not a 
farm for this entire distance of three hundred and twenty-five 
miles, although there are a few patches where farms are in- 
tended ; no wheat appears to have been sown anywhere on this 
line. This is but an example, but with that of last year we 
have the two extremes. This is the proper season of the year 
to visit the country to see it at its worst, to offset false impres- 
sions gained of it by the universal custom of visiting it in the 
early season. 

The system of meteorological measurements was commenced 
in 1819, under the direction of the Secretary of War, the 
Hon. John C. Calhoun, and has been kept up and constantly 
improved ever since, extending over the territory acquired 
from Mexico, and to the constantly increasing military posts. 
Blodget says of them, in great justice: ‘* These observations 
are taken under the direction of officers, by strict rules, and 
are the best calculated to give the best results.”” These com- 
piled reports comprise seventeen hundred printed pages, and 
are derived from more than fifty million instrumental observa- 
tions. They are taken from all portions of the country, and 
their entire accuracy, as a mass of correct averages, has never 
been questioned by any one competent.to deal with them. Dif- 
ferences of simultaneous observations at remote points prove 
nothing, nor are the sensations any guide, as they are depend- 
ent upon the winds more than the temperature. The experi- 
ences gained in a single season are quite as apt to mislead as 
to instruct. These tables prove nothing so conclusively as the 
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great variableness of consecutive seasons, sometimes the rain- 
fall differing as much as twenty inches ; but by taking the aver- 
ages of any eight seasons in the tables, we get a very close 
approximation to the true law, as the result does not generally 
vary more than two inches of rainfall from the entire average. 
An accurate measurement of the rains at Fort Buford for the 
past eight years gives an annual fall of twelve and a half 
inches; while Blodget, in his tables, all made previous to 1867, 
gives fifteen inches, — so near as to prove their practical accu- 
racy. These tables also prove conclusively that the laws have 
been constant during the period of the formation of the tables, 
and that the theory, so popular, that the rainfall increases with 
the cultivation of the land, is erroneous. A few changes have 
been detected, but due to difference of instruments. 

These facts seem to establish beyond question an insufficient 
rainfall for successful agriculture in those regions west of the 
100th meridian, and this agrees accurately with the accepted 
and well-known views of all practical and intelligent men 
who have a true knowledge of the country, formed upon long 
experience, and who have no other interest in it than to 
truthfully represent it. The reasons given by our public men, 
who know the facts and will not speak out, are probably 
sufficient to themselves, but will not always bear the strictest 
tests. 

The greater part of this country has places and spots where 
great labor, a rainy season, or other favorable circumstances 
may produce encouraging results ; but the farmer, whose margin 
of profits is small at the best, cannot bear such uncertainty, 
and whatever influence tends to lead him into these sections 
faster than he would naturally find his way with his eyes open, 
from the continuous borders of the settlements, will lead to his 
disappointment and misery. 

The plan of “ placing” the lands of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad “ where they would do the most good” was varied 
by Jay Cooke from the example of his illustrious predecessor 
in this, that while Oakes Ames undertook to place them di- 
rectly with congressional representatives, Jay Cooke, more 
radical and shrewd, endeavored to place his with the people, 
until enough had been so placed as to assure such interest in 
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the road as would compel Congress to subsidize it. If this 
scheme is ever to be meritorious, and able to stand upon its 
boasted land grant, why is it not sonow? It can never have 
more acres of land to the mile of road than it has at present, 
nor can it ever again —should construction go on— have so 
many acres of good land to the mile as it has now. 

It is eight years since, with twenty-five men, I passed over 
the Yellowstone country, where it is now proposed to build a 
railroad, and saw the iniquity of the scheme, so recently dis- 
cussed, to build a road upon the credulity of the people, 
impressed with the belief that the country was valuable. Until 
there shall arise some more palpable reason in its favor than 
has, as yet, been produced, it is an act of simple duty to 


record a protest against the plan. 
W. B. Hazen. 


Arr. II. — The Native Races of the Pacifie States of North 
America. By Huserr Howe Bancrorr. Vol. I, Wild 
Tribes. 


Tuat the present condition and prospects of American liter- 
ature are not very flattering will hardly be denied. A score 
or more of years ago there seemed a fair hope that the intel- 
lectual development of the country would not be absolutely 
disproportioned to its material growth ; but thus far the hope 
has not been fulfilled, and, relatively to our vast increase in 
wealth and population, the value, though not the volume, of lit- 
erary products is less than before. This proceeds, naturally 
enough, from several causes. The excitements of the war and 
the inflation of the currency, with the morbid stimulus it ap- 
plied to trade and industry, were no doubt strong anti-literary 
influences ; but a violent impulse had been given long before 
to all kinds of material activity by the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. Here, more than anywhere else, began that frenzy of 
speculation and that race for wealth which have created an 
atmosphere where the scholar and the thinker find it hard to 
breathe. 
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It is pleasant to see any signs of reaction ; and it is surpris- 
ing as it is pleasant to see them in the very spot whence the 
adverse influence proceeded. Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
formerly an eminent bookseller of San Francisco, has entered 
on one of the boldest literary enterprises ever undertaken. 
He has for many years been engaged in collecting books and 
papers relating to the “ Pacific Slope ” of North America, that 
is to say, the vast regions lying between the Pacific and the 
Rocky Mountains with their continuation in the Cordilleras of 
Mexico. In this pursuit he has twice visited Europe, and 
spent two years in researches in England and on the Continent. 
“ Having,” he says, “‘ exhausted every available source, I was 
obliged to content myself with lying in wait for opportunities. 
Not long after, and at a time when the prospect of materially 
adding to my collection seemed anything but hopeful, the 
Biblioteca Imperial de Méjico of the unfortunate Maximilian, 
collected during a period of forty years by Don Jose Maria 
Andrade, littérateur and publisher of the city of Mexico, was 
thrown on the European market, and furnished me about 
three thousand additional volumes.” Thus enlarged, the col- 
lection comprised about sixteen thousand books, pamphlets, 
and manuscripts, besides maps. And now began a far more 
difficult task,— that of utilizing this great accumulation of 
material. Mr. Bancroft’s plan was of the broadest. Regard- 
ing the entire Pacific Slope, from the pole to the tropic, as 
in some sense a geographical unity, however politically and 
socially diverse, he projected a series of elaborate works em- 
bracing the entire subject, from the earliest times of which 
any sources of information exist down to th» present day. 
Indian archeology, mythology, and languages, European ex- 
ploration and settlement, and American occupation, all had 
their part in this comprehensive scheme. And the boldness of 
the design is the more striking in view of the spirit of thor- 
oughness in which it was undertaken. The treatment of each 
part of the subject was to be exhaustive. Mr. Bancroft laid 
out for himself a work to accomplish which would require 
three or four industrious lives. Nobody knew this better than 
he, and he made his arrangements accordingly. His purpose 
was to prepare a vast storehouse of digested information, or, 
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in his own words, “ to sift and select from the mass of mate- 
rial; to gather the grains of wheat at present hidden in a 
mountain of chaff; to extract from bulky tome and transient 
journal, from the archives of convent and mission, facts valu- 
able to the scholar and interesting to the general reader ; to 
arrange these facts in a natural order, and to present them in 
such a manner as to be of practical value to inquirers in the 
various branches of knowledge.” ‘ And though,” he modestly 
adds, “mine is the labor of the artisan rather than of the 
artist, a forging of weapons for abler hands to wield, a pro- 
ducing of raw materials for skilled mechanies to weave and 
color at will, yet in undertaking to bring to light from sources 
innumerable essential facts which from the very shortness of 
life, if from no other cause, must otherwise be left out in the 
physical and social generalizations which occupy the ablest 
minds, I feel that I engage in no idle pastime.’’ Mr. Bancroft 
is indeed engaged in no idle pastime. He has entered upon 
a task which, well executed, will prove of enduring and ad- 
mirable usefulness. 

And now for the method of execution, — a method in which 
the author stands in a double character of man of business and 
man of letters. In the first place, a system was devised for 
indexing the whole library, in itself a hereulean task, which, 
however, with the aid of competent assistance, was at length 
completed; thereby, as Mr. Bancroft thinks, doubling the 
value of the collection. This preliminary step taken, work was 
begun on the first division of the subject, the Native Races ; 
and this part of the undertaking, with all possible condensa- 
tion, could not, it was thought, be accomplished in less than 
five large octavo volumes. The first of these volumes is 
already printed, and the preparation of the others is far ad- 
vanced. 

‘The volume now before us is written with the aid of a corps 
of fellow-laborers, who, judging from the results, were exceed- 
ingly well chosen. A knowledge of languages, ancient and 
modern, was indispensable, and several of the assistants were 
foreigners of scholastic training. All acted together in pursu- 
ance of plans determined by Mr. Bancroft, who followed them 
with critical supervision, testing their work by comparison 
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with original sources, and giving form and character to the 
whole. If this method has its objections, it is certain that no 
one man could accomplish the proposed task by any other. 

“T have endeavored,” says Mr. Bancroft, in his Preface to 
this first volume, “ to avoid speculation, believing, as I do, the 
work of the collector and that of the theorizer to be distinct.” 
Accordingly, the book is a storehouse of facts, gathered with 
admirable industry and care, arranged with skill and judg- 
ment, and sustained, at all points, by copious reference to the 
sources whence they were drawn. The extent of the labor 
accomplished, in this first step of the undertaking alone, may 
be inferred from the fact, that reference is made in the course 
of the volume to about twelve hundred different authors, in 
five or six different languages, while the notes show clearly 
that the vast array of authorities has been faithfully studied. 

We propose to notice, though very briefly and imperfectly, 
the leading facts which the book sets forth, adding, on the 
way, such comments as occur to us. After passing in review, 
without indorsing any of them, the various theories concerning 
the origin of the American tribes, Mr. Bancroft enters upon 
his work of description. He divides the natives of the Pacific 
coast into seven groups, arranged geographically rather than 
ethnographically ; any attempt at a definite scientific arrange- 
ment being certain to lead to error and confusion. Yet, so far 
as ethnic distinctions are clear and decisive, he does not fail to 
indicate them. 

The first, or Hyperborean, group comprises the tribes of 
Alaska and a part of British America, and includes races per- 
fectly distinct from one another. The Eskimos, whose haunts 
are along the coasts of the Arctic and the Northern Pacific, 
have but little in common with the true North American 
Indian. These disgusting savages, whose stomachs outdo that 
of an ostrich in catholicity of digestion, who dislike salt and 
rarely use it, who often spend the winter in a sort of torpor 
somewhat akin to that of hibernating animals, from whose 
winter houses air is as completely excluded as from the hole of 
a rabbit, and whose filth surpasses utterance, have neverthe- 
less exercised from time immemorial two arts which forbid us 
to place them on the lowest degree in the scale of humanity. 
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One is the art of house-making, and the other of boat-making. 
The Eskimo hunting-house is a perfect application of the prin- 
ciple of the arch. “During their seal-hunting expeditions 
upon the ice they occupy a veritable crystal palace, fit for an 
arctic fairy. On the frozen river or sea a spot is chosen free 
from irregularities, and a circle of ten or fifteen feet in diam- 
eter is drawn on the snow. The snow within the circle is then 
cut into slabs from three to four inches in thickness, their 
length being the depth of the snow, and these slabs are formed 
into a wall enclosing the circle, and carried up in courses 
similar to those of brick or stone, terminating in a dome- 
shaped roof. A wedge-like slab keys the arch; and this 
principle in architecture may have first been known to the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Chinese, or Eskimos. Loose snow is 
then thrown into the crevices, where it quickly congeals. An 
aperture is cut in the side for a door, and if the thin wall 
is not sufficiently translucent, a piece of ice is fitted into the 
side for a window. Seats, tables, couches, and even fireplaces 
are made with frozen snow, and covered with reindeer or seal- 
skin.” 

Sir John Franklin saw the Eskimos building one of these 
houses on the Coppermine River, and wrote somewhat exuber- 
antly concerning it. ‘The purity of the material of which the 
house was framed,” he says, “ the elegance of its construction, 
and the translucency of its walls, which transmitted a very 
pleasant light, gave it an appearance far superior to a marble 
building, and one might survey it with feelings somewhat akin 
to those produced by the contemplation of a Grecian temple 
reared by Phidias; both are triumphs of art, inimitable in 
their kind.” The kyak, or Eskimo fishing-boat, is quite worthy 
of a place beside the snow-house as a monument of native 
ingenuity ; while the skill and daring with which it is used lift 
its owner far above some of the abject savages his neighbors. 
Yet he is a vile specimen of humanity, and his house of snow, 
with its pure translucent walls, is a den of the foulest abomi- 
nations. Before leaving the Eskimos, however, we cannot for- 
bear giving another example of their ingenuity, shown in a 
peculiarly cruel device for killing bears. They sharpen the 
ends of a piece of whalebone, a foot or more long; then bend 
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it double and wrap it closely in fat meat, which is exposed to 
the air till it freezes. These treacherous pellets are thrown 
to the bear, who bolts them whole. They thaw in his stom- 
ach ; the bent whalebone straightens, and the sharp points 
pierce his vitals whenever he attempts to move. 

The Eskimos proper, as already observed, are not marked 
by the usages and traits of character which distinguish the 
true North American Indian; but from Mount St. Elias south- 
ward to within the bounds of Mexico the innumerable tribes of 
the coast and the interior, though exceedingly diverse, and on 
very different degrees in the scale of humanity, have ideas and 
practices more or less allied to each other and to those of the 
savages of the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic coast. And 
even north of Mount St. Elias, if we leave the coast and pene- 
trate into those vast solitudes not inaptly called, in the recent 
book of Captain Butler, the “ Great Lone Land,” we find the 
true Indian, represented by the scattered hordes comprised 
under the name of Tinneh, or Athabascans. The tribes called 
Thlinkeets, occupying several hundred miles of the west coast, 
immediately south of the range of the Eskimos, appear to be a 
connecting link between that people and the genuine Indian. 
The peculiar custom, very general among Indian tribes, of the 
seclusion of girls at the period of maturity, the existence of 
totemic clans, designated by figures of birds and animals, 
the practice of scalping and of devouring the bodies of valiant 
enemies in order to acquire their bravery, are all thoroughly 
Indian, as are various others of their usages. 

The tribes farther south, on the coasts of British Columbia, 
Washington, and Northern Oregon, are of an unmistakable 
Indian type, marked, however, with very noticeable distinctive 
features. The use of the peace-pipe, or calumet, the seclusion 
of girls, the “‘ medicine-man”’ and the superstitions connected 
with him, the descent of rank through the female and not 
through the male, —a custom prevalent in some, though not 
in all of these tribes, —in these, and many other particulars, 
they are identical with many other tribes throughout the whole 
breadth of the continent. They have been seen, after killing 
a bear, to dress it in a bonnet and make propitiatory speeches 
to it, asking forgiveness for their violence. Precisely the same 
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act has been repeatedly seen among the Algonquins of Canada. 
Their ceremonies to propitiate fish, and persuade them to be 
caught, are like those of Eastern tribes; and, like them, they 
will by no means allow the bones of a fish to be thrown to the 
dogs, lest the late owner should take offence. Like the Sioux 
and other tribes, they think that the thunder is caused by a 
bird, but they add a peculiar superstition which we have not 
observed elsewhere. If the rite of seclusion, on arriving at 
maturity, is neglected in the case of any young girl, the thun- 
der-bird is offended, and all thunder-storms are occasioned by 
his anger on such occasions. 

These Columbian tribes, as they are designated by Mr. Ban- 
croft, have, perhaps, made more progress in the direction of 
the arts than any other of the thoroughly savage tribes of the 
continent. They formerly wove excellent blankets of dog’s 
hair mixed with native hemp. In Vancouver’s time they 
wore a kind of fringed robe made of vegetable fibre. They 
also make feather blankets, and their domestic implements are 
far superior to those of their neighbors. There are great dis- 
tinctions of wealth among them, and influence and considera- 
tion depend mainly on household goods, wives, and slaves, in 
which their riches chiefly consist. They are sharp traders, 
and some of them carry on a regular traffic with other tribes 
in potatoes, which they raise for the aboriginal market. Wives 
are also articles of trade, being bought in all cases, and re- 
turned, if unsatisfactory, to the parents, who must then refund 
the price. Chastity is seareely known; and in striking con- 
trast with most of the tribes of the East, the holding of slaves 
seems almost universal. 

This Columbian group, which includes the Nootkas, the 
Chinooks, and the Haidahs, though undoubted Indians, show 
but few of the higher traits of the race. On the other hand, 
they excel all other tribes in manual arts. The great canoes 
of the Haidahs will sometimes, it is said, hold a hundred men. 
They are made from the huge cedars of the country, and deco- 
rated at each end with heads of monsters, carved and painted. 
The winter houses of the same tribe, large enough to hold an 
entire community, are masterpieces of savage architecture. 
The Nootkas disguise themselves, on certain festival occasions, 
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in wooden masks, unique in grotesque ugliness, and furnished 
with eyes and lips moved by strings. Their implements, weap- 
ons, amulets, dolls, toys, pipes, and fetiches, carved in stone, 
bone, or wood, are matchless in their kind. They have also a 
currency of shell, answering to the wampum of Eastern tribes. 

To see the Indian under his better aspects, we must leave 
the coast and strike into the interior. Here we find a hunter 
and not a fisherman, a horseman and not a canoe-man, a war- 
rior and not a trader or an artisan in wood and bone. Be- 
tween the Cascade Mountains and the crests of the Rocky 
Mountains we meet the Flatheads, the Nez Pere’s, and the 
Kootenais, fringed and feathered, arrayed in the traditional 
shirt of buckskin, with leggins and moccasins, living in 
lodges of elk or buffalo hide, and, in striking contrast with 
their brothers of the coast, often keeping these lodges clean. 
What is no less striking is the chastity of women and girls, to 
which the exceptions are said to be rare; and this is the more 
remarkable since wives are always bought for a price. On 
the other hand, the women are adepts in the torture of prison- 
ers, especially when the victim is of their own sex. It is of 
these tribes that the traveller Alexander Ross says, “ There 
is less crime in an Indian village of five hundred souls than in 
a civilized village of half the number.” Nevertheless, the best 
of them are addicted to horse-stealing, which, in their eyes, 
is honorable and virtuous. 

The tribes of California are, in general, degraded hordes, 
sunk far below the level of their northern and western neigh- 
bors. The causes of this degradation, in a country so fertile 
and so full of game, are not easy to discover. Partial excep- 
tions to it are to be found among the tribes near the borders 
of Oregon, including the Modocs, whose name has become so 
familiar of late, and who are among the best of those whom 
Mr. Bancroft groups as Californians. They do not, however, 
compare well with the Indians of the interior. Wealth is of 
great importance in their eyes, and their richest man is made 
chief. Their possessions consist of shell money, white deer- 
skins, the scalps of (ho red-headed woodpecker, slaves, and 
wives. As the last-named commodity is acquired wholly by 
purchase, the rich have the first choice in the matrimonial 
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market, and the poor young man, however renowned as fisher- 
man, hunter, or warrior, is left to choose his partner from 
among the ugly or the old. Should he afterwards grow rich, 
he puts away his first wives, and buys others more to his 
taste. The Modoes are the prey of a host of superstitions of 
the characteristic Indian type, and are haunted continually 
by ghosts and cannibal monsters. They are described as 
brave and treacherous, but without that ambition for martial 
glory which marks the wild hunter-tribes of the interior. 

As for the incoherent hordes that formed the Indian popu- 
lation of Central California, a more degraded humanity is 
scarcely to be found even in Africa. With their dark com- 
plexion and bushy hair, their laziness and filth, their diet of 
acorns, roots, reptiles, insects, and caterpillars, the suit of 
dried mud which often forms their only clothing, and their 
contempt for the old, whom they sometimes kill and sometimes 
force to work under the control of the women, these wretched 
savages, together with their neighbors the “ Root-Diggers,” 
whom they closely resemble, may pass for the vilest denizens 
of this continent. Like some other tribes of the Pacific coast, 
they burn their dead. The ashes are then mixed with grease, 
daubed on the face in sign of mourning, and left there till 
washed off by the weather. 

The southern Californians were much like them, with the 
addition of certain peculiar rites and customs. Among these, 
one of the most remarkable was the initiation of young war- 
riors, who, that they might acquire the necessary stoicism, 
were flogged with nettles till unable to move, after which they 
were seated naked on the nest of a species of ant, whose bite 
is peculiarly virulent. Being stirred up with sticks by the 
friends of the aspirant, the ants swarmed over him by thou- 
sands, causing indescribable torture. The initiatory fast of 
boys. in order to acquire the protection of a tutelar spirit, is 
practised in Southern California as well as on the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes, but not in the same manner. 
Besides fasting, the young Californian is intoxicated with the 
dried powder of a certain plant. He is next beset with inces- 
sant questions till he utters the name of some bird or beast 
which he has seen or pretends to have seen in a vision. This 
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bird or beast is then declared his guardian spirit, and its 
figure is burned on his arms and breast. Family feuds are 
nursed for generations, but rarely involve much peril to life 
or limb; the adverse parties usually venting their feelings in 
mutual vituperation and the singing of obscene songs concern- 
ing each other. These tribes are marked by the prevalence of 
unnatural vices, commonly supposed to belong to a perverted 
civilization, but which were exceedingly common among the 
uncontaminated savages of this continent. 

Of the extensive family of the Shoshones, including the 
Utahs, Mr. Bancroft gives less specific information than we 
had hoped to find. Of them it may be said that, while a por- 
tion of the Utahs and of the Snakes, or Shoshones proper, are 
fair examples of the Indian, others of the race, and notably 
the abject “ Digger” hordes of Nevada and adjacent regions, 
stand at the very bottom of the aboriginal! scale. 

It is in the deserts of Arizona and New Mexico that savagery 
makes its stronghold, and here it is likely to maintain itself for 
some time tocome. These wastes are the haunt of the Apaches, 
called, from their predatory habits, the “* Bedouins of the West.” 
In fact, they are robbers by profession. The sterility of the 
vast deserts over which they rove, and the scarcity of game, 
give them few resources but plunder. They are generally in- 
different hunters, killing a few deer and antelopes, which, with 
rabbits, squirrels, rats, lizards, roots, and berries, form their 
only legitimate means of subsistence. For many generations 
they have lived chiefly on their Spanish neighbors, sweeping 
off cattle, horses, and sheep, killing the men, and carrying 
away women and children as slaves. These predatory habits 
are shared by their relatives, the Comanches, and other neigh- 
boring tribes, though without the same spur of necessity, since 
until lately the buffalo supplied all the necessities of these 
fierce prairie riders. 

A word touching our recent Indian policy. To suppose that 
presents, blandishments, and kind treatment, even when not 
counteracted by the fraud and lawlessness of white men, can 
restrain these banditti from molesting travellers and settlers, 
is a mistake. Robbery and murder have become to them a 
second nature, and, as just stated, a means of living. The 
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chief enemies of peace in the Indian country are the philan- 
thropist, the politician, and the border ruffian; that is to say, 
the combination of soft words with rascality and violence. An 
Apache, a Comanche, or an Arapaho neither respects nor com- 
prehends assurances of fraternal love. In most cases he takes 
them as evidence of fear. The government whose emissaries 
caress him and preach to him, whose officials cheat him, and 
whose subjects murder him, is not likely to soothe him into 
ways of peace. The man best fitted to deal with Indians of 
hostile dispositions is an honest, judicious, and determined 
soldier. To protect them from ruffians worse than themselves, 
strictly to observe every engagement, to avoid verbiage and 
speak on occasion with a decisive clearness, absolutely free 
from sentimentality, to leave no promise and no threat unful- 
filled, to visit every breach of peace with a punishment as 
prompt as circumstances will permit, to dispense with courts 
and juries and substitute a summary justice, and to keep 
speculators and adventurers from abusing them, — such means 
as these on the one hand, or extermination on the other, will 
alone keep such tribes as the Apaches quiet. They need an 
officer equally just and vigorous; and our regular army can 
furnish such. They need an army more numerous than we 
have at present; and as its business would be to restrain white 
men no less than Indians, they need in the executive a courage 
to which democracy and the newspaper sensation-monger are 
wofully adverse. Firmness, consistency, and justice are in- 
dispensable in dealing with dangerous Indians, and so far as 
we fail to supply them we shall fail of suecess. Attempts at 
conciliation will be worse than useless, unless there is proof, 
manifest to their savage understanding, that such attempts do 
not proceed from weakness or fear. 

The Comanches and the Navahoes, kindred of the Apaches, 
are in many points very superior to them. The Navahoes, 
though wild and warlike, manufacture blankets of so close a 
texture that they will hold water. The Comanches are said to 
practise the virtue, unique among Indians, of entire temper- 
ance. As horsemen they are truly wonderful, and, though 
ferocious in war, are commended by some of those who have 
visited them as kind hosts and faithful friends. Their method 
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of producing rain in time of drought has the merit of origi- 
nality. It consists in leading a slave to the top of a hill, and 
there flogging him severely. 

In New Mexico and Arizona there has existed from imme- 
morial time, and there exists to this day, a native semi-civiliza- 
tion, inferior, it is true, to that of ancient Mexico, yet evidently 
akin to it, and, in this point of view, exceedingly interesting. 
These countries were visited by the Spanish explorer, Coro- 
nado, in 1541, not long after the conquest of Mexico. Reports 
had reached the conquerors of great cities and vast wealth 
in the regions of the Northwest, and Coronado, with a con- 
siderable force, went to seize the spoil. In the kingdom of 
Cibola, for so the imagined Eldorado was styled, he found, 
it is true, no gold, but he saw a very considerable station- 
ary population in buildings of solid structure and great size. 
These were the dwellings of the Pueblo Indians. Some of 
them can be clearly identified with villages still existing and 
still occupied; in some cases even the names are the same 
with those in the narrative of Coronado’s march. These Pue- 
blo towns are found at many points along the valleys of the 
Upper Del Norte and its tributaries, and also on some of the 
upper waters of the Colorado and the Gila. Those inhabited 
at the present day are, we believe, in every case, built of adobes, 
or sun-burnt bricks. They are of three or more stories in 
height, and contain rooms enough, in some cases, to hold an 
entire community. The outer wall is without doors or win- 
dows, except near the top. The building is entered from 
a kind of inner court, sometimes enclosed by a parapet for 
defence. The inmates mount by ladders to the roof of the 
lower tier of rooms, which forms a terrace ; here other ladders 
give access to the roof of the second tier, which forms a second 
terrace, and so on till the top is reached ; each successive tier 
of rooms being narrower than that below it. Each building, 
if of any considerable size, is provided with one or more 
estufas, or subterranean chambers, where a fire is kept con- 
stantly burning, and where the men of the community meet 
for social, deliberative, and religious purposes. A similar 
usage existed among the Floridian tribes; in fact, the rudi- 
ments of it may be found among most tribes of the continent, 
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where the ‘ sweat-house,” in one form or another, is usually 
a conspicuous feature. The walls of the Pueblo estufa are 
often decorated with paintings far superior to the artistic 
efforts of the wild tribes. 

The Pueblo Indians still are, as the Spaniards found them 
three centuries ago, a peaceful agricultural people. In fact, 
they are often better farmers than the Mexicans. They raise 
cattle, sheep, poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and are famed for 
the abundance of their peaches, which they dry in festoons 
hung from the terraces of their houses, and sell to their Mexi- 
can neighbors. Their dwellings are said to be neat, and they 
are described as honest, hospitable, industrious, and brave, 
without being warlike. Along with sun-worship and the sa- 
cred fire, they retain various beliefs and rites of their original 
faith, mixed with Romanist ideas and usages, derived from 
Spanish missionaries. They all worship a mythical personage 
called Montezuma, and expect his return to earth, with bless- 
ings in his train. This naturally suggests an affinity to the 
Aztecs, with whom some travellers have identified them ; but 
there appears to be no affinity of language to sustain the idea. 
Indeed, the Pueblo communities, in the matter of language, 
differ radically among themselves. 

They deserve far more attention than they have ever re- 
ceived. Their town of Zuni, in particular, on a branch of the 
Little Colorado, in the heart of a rocky desert, retains its 
original character almost unchanged, and still affords an 
opportunity of studying from life one of the types of native 
semi-civilization. We hope that Mr. Bancroft, in his volume 
on antiquities, will give us some new information concerning 
the abandoned Pueblo buildings of the Colorado and the Gila. 
It scarcely admits of a doubt that the “ Seven cities of Cibola,’ 
visited and conquered by Coronado in 1541, are identical with 
seven ruined structures in the valley of the Chaco, a tributary 
of the Upper Colorado. These buildings, some of which are 
of immense size, are all found within a distance of sixteen 
or cighteen miles. One of them, of which a plan was made in 
1850 by Lieutenant Simpson of the Topographical Engineers, 
was estimated by him to have contained six hundred and 
forty-one separate rooms, with four estufas, one of which was 
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sixty feet in diameter. The whole structure was of stone, laid 
in a most careful and workmanlike manner. In the valley 
of the Gila are found abandoned buildings of a character 
distinct from those of the Chaco, together with remains of 
pottery, conduits for irrigation, and other relics of ) numer- 
ous agricultural population. 

Mr. Bancroft concludes his first volume with an extended 
account of the wild tribes of Mexico and Central America. 
His next volume will be devoted to the civilized nations of the 
same countries, and, to judge from proof-sheets which we have 
seen, it will be of surpassing interest and value. The third 
volume will be devoted to the mythology and languages of 
nations both savage and civilized; the fourth, to antiquities 
and architectural remains ; and the fifth, to aboriginal history 
and migrations, and to an Index to the whole work. We can 
only say that if these remaining volumes are executed in the 
same spirit of candid and careful investigation, the same un- 
tiring industry and intelligent good sense, which mark the 
volume before us, Mr. Bancroft’s “‘ Native Races of the Pacific 
States” will form, as regards aboriginal America, an encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge not only unequalled, but unapproached. 
A literary enterprise more deserving of a generous sympathy 
and support has never been undertaken on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Art. III. — History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America. By Henry Witson. Vols. 1. and Il. pp. 670 and 
720. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 


On the first day of January, 1832, when the American Anti- 
slavery Society was formed in the office of Samuel E. Sewall 
in Boston, the abolition of slavery through any such agency 
- seemed impossible. Almost all the great interests of . the 
country were combined to defend and sustain the system. 
The capital. invested in slaves amounted to at least one thou- 
sand millions of dollars. This vast pecuniary interest was 
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rapidly increasing by the growing demand for the cotton crop of 
the Southern States, — a demand which continually overlapped 
the supply. The whole political power of the thirteen slave 
States was in the hands of the slaveholders. No white man 
in the South, unless he was a slaveholder, was ever elected to 
Congress, or to any important political position at home. The 
two great parties, Whig and Democrat, were pledged to the 
support of slavery in all its constitutional rights, and vied with 
each other in giving to these the largest interpretation. By a 
constitutional provision, which could not be altered, the slave 
States had in Congress, in 1840, twenty-five more Represent- 
atives in proportion to their number of voters than the 
free States. By the cohesion of this great political and pe- 
cuniary interest the slaveholders, though comparatively few 
in number, were able to govern the nation. The Presidents, 
both houses of Congress, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the two great political parties, the press of the country, 
the mercantile interest, and that mysterious foree which we 
call society, were virtually in the hands of the slaveholders. 
Whenever their privileges were attacked, all these powers 
rallied to their defence. Public opinion, in the highest circles 
of society and in the lowest, was perfectly agreed on this one 
question. The saloons of the Fifth Avenue and the mob of 
the Five Points were equally loyal to the sacred cause of slav- 
ery. Thus all the great powers which control free states 
were combined for its defence; and the attempt to assail this 
institution might justly be regarded as madness. In fact, all 
danger seemed so remote, that even so late as 1840 it was 
common for slaveholders to admit that property in man was 
an absurdity and an injustice. The system itself was so secure, 
that they could afford to concede its principle to their oppo- 
nents. Just as men formerly fought duels as a matter of course, 
while frankly admitting that it was wrong to do so,—just as 
at the present time we concede that war is absurd and un- 
christian, but yet go to war continually, because we know 
no other way of settling international disputes, — so the slave- 
holders used to say, “ Slavery is wrong; we know that: but 
how is it to be abolished ? What can we do about it?” 

Such was the state of things in the United States less than 
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half a century ago. On one side was an enormous pecuniary 
interest, vast political power, the weight of the press, an al- 
most unanimous public opinion, the necessities of commerce, 
the authority of fashion, the teachings of nearly every denom- 
ination in the Christian Church, and the moral obligations 
attributed to the sacred covenants of the fathers of the Repub- 
lic. On the other side there were only a few voices crying 
in the wilderness, “It is unjust to claim property in man.” 
The object of the work before us is to show how, after the 
slave power had reached this summit of influence, it lost it all 
in a single generation ; how, less by the zeal of its opponents 
than by the madness of its defenders, this enormous fabric 
of oppression was undermined and overthrown; and how, in 
a few years, the insignificant handful of antislavery people 
brought to their side the great majority of the nation. 

Certainly a work which should do justice to such a history 
would be one of the most interesting books ever written. For 
in this series of events everything was involved which touches 
most nearly the mind, the conscience, the imagination, and 
the heart of man. How many radical problems in states- 
manship, in political economy, in ethics, in philosophy, in 
theology, in history, in science, came up for discussion during 
this long controversy! What pathetic stories of suffering, 
what separation of families, what tales of torture, what: cru- 
elty grown into a custom, what awful depths of misery, came 
continually to light, as though the judgment-day was beginning 
to dawn on the dark places of the earth! What romances of 
adventure, what stories of courage and endurance, of ingenu- 
ity in contrivance, of determination of soul, were listened to 
by breathless audiences as related by the humble lips of the 
fugitives from bondage! How trite and meagre became all 
the commonplaces of oratory before the flaming eloquence of 
these terrible facts! How tame grew all the conventional 
rhetoric of pulpit and platform, by the side of speech vitalized 
by the immediate presence of this majestic argument! The 
book which should reproduce the antislavery history of those 
thirty years would possess an unimagined charm. 

We cannot say that Mr. Wilson’s volumes do all this, nor 
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ing of the sort. What he gives us is, however, of very great 
value. It is a very carefully collected, clearly arranged, and 
accurate account of the rise and progress, decline and catas- 
trophe, of slavery in the United States. Mr. Wilson does not 
attempt to be philosophical like Bancroft and Draper; nor are 
his pages as picturesque as are those of Motley and Carlyle. 
He tells us a plain unvarnished tale, the interest of which is 
to be found in the statement of the facts exactly as they oc- 
curred. Considering that it is a story of events all of which 
he saw and a large part of which he was, there is a singular 
absence of prejudice. He is no man’s enemy. He has passed 
through the fire, and there is no smell of smoke on his gar- 
ments. An intelligent indignation against the crimes com- 
mitted in defence of the system he describes pervades his 
narrative. His impartiality is not indifference, but an absence 
of personal rancor. Individuals and their conduct are criti- 
cised only so far as is necessary to make clear the course of 
events and the condition of public feeling. The defenders of 
slavery at the North and South are regarded, not as bad men, 
but as the outcome of a bad system. 

Mr. Wilson’s book is a treasury of facts, and will never 
be superseded so far as this peculiar value is concerned. In 
this respect it somewhat resembles Hildreth’s History of the 
United States. Taking little space for speculation, comment, 
or picturesque coloring, they have all the more room left for 
the steady flow of the narrative. 

With a few unimportant omissions, the two volumes now 
published contain a full history of slavery and antislavery 
from the Ordinance of 1787 and the compromises of the Con- 
stitution down to the election of Lincoln and the outbreak of 
the civil war. As a work of reference they are invaluable, for 
each event in the long struggle for freedom is distinctly and 
accurately told, while the calm story advances through its 
various stages. Instead of following this narrative in detail, 
which our space will not allow, we prefer to call our readers’ 
attention to some of the more striking incidents of this great 
revolution. 

Our fathers, when they founded the nation, had little 
thought that slavery was ever to attain such vast extension. 
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They supposed that it would gradually die out from the South, 
as it had disappeared from the North. Yet the whole danger 
to their work lay here. Slavery, if anything, was the wedge 
which was to split the Union asunder. When the Constitution 
was formed, in 1787, the slaveholders, by dint of great effort, 
succeeded in getting the little end of the wedge inserted. 
_ It was very narrow, a mere sharp line, and it went in only a 
very little way ; so it seemed to be nothing at all. The slave- 
holders at that time did not contend that slavery was right 
or good. They admitted that it was a political evil. They 
confessed, many of them, that it was a moral evil. All the 
great Southern revolutionary bodies had accustomed them- 
selves to believe in the rights of man, in the principles of 
humanity, in the blessings of liberty; and they could not 
defend slavery. Mason of Virginia, in the debates in the 
Federal Convention, denounced slavery and the slave-trade. 
“The evil of slavery,” said he, “ affects the whole Union. 
Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The poor despise 
labor when done by slaves. They prevent the immigration 
of whites, who really enrich a country. They produce the 
most pernicious effects on the manners. Every master of 
slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of 
Heaven on a country.”’ Williamson of North Carolina de- 
clared himself in principle and practice opposed to slavery. 
Madison * thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the 
idea that there could be property in man.” But the extreme 
Southern States, South Carolina and Georgia, insisted on the 
right of importing slaves, at least for a little while; and so 
they were allowed to import them for twenty years. » They 
also insisted on -having their slaves represented by themselves 
in Congress, and so they were allowed to count three fifths of 
the slaves in determining the ratio. This seemed a small 
thing, but it was the entering of the wedge. It was tolerat- 
ing the principle of slavery; not admitting it, but tolerating 
it. At the same time that this Convention was forming the 
Federal Constitution Congress was prohibiting slavery in all 
the territory northwest of the Ohio. This prohibition of 
slavery was adopted by the unanimous votes of the eight 
States present, including Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 
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Two years later it was recognized and confirmed by the first 
Congress under the Constitution. Jefferson, a commissioner 
to revise the statute law of Virginia, prepared a bill for grad- 
ual emancipation in that State. In 1790 a petition was pre- 
sented to Congress, signed by Benjamin Franklin, the last pub- 
lic act of his life, declaring equal liberty to be the birthright of 
all, and asking Congress to “ devise means for restoring lib- 
erty to the slaves, and so removing this inconsistency from the 
character of the American people.” In 1804 the people of 
Virginia petitioned Congress to have the Ordinance of 1787 
suspended, that they might hold slaves; but a committee of 
Congress, of which John Randolph of Virginia was chairman, 
reported that it would be “ highly dangerous and inexpedient 
to impair a provision wisely calculated to promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the Northwest Territory.” 

But in 1820 the first heavy blow came on the wedge to drive 
it into the log. The Union is a tough log, and the wedge could 
be driven a good way in without splitting it ; but the first blow 
which drove it in was the adopting the Missouri Compromise, 
and allowing slavery to come North and take possession of 
Missouri. 

The thirty years of prosperity which had followed the adop- 
tion of the Constitution had changed the feelings of men both 
North and South. The ideas of the Revolution had receded 
into the background; the thirst for wealth and power had 
taken their place. So the Southern States, which had cor- 
dially agreed thirty years before to prohibit the extension of 
slavery, and had readily admitted it to be a political evil, now 
demanded as a right the privilege of carrying slaves into Mis- 
souri. They threatened to dissolve the Union, talked of a 
fire only to be extinguished by seas of blood, and proposed 
to hang a member from New Hampshire who spoke of liberty. 
Some of the Northern men were not frightened by these 
threats, and valued them at their real worth. But we know 
the result was a compromise. Slavery was to take possession 
of Missouri, on condition that no other State as far north as 

Missouri should be slaveholding. Slavery was to be excluded 
from the rest of the territory forever. This bargain was ap- 
plauded and justified by Southern politicians and newspapers 
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as a great triumph on their part; and it was. The wedge had 
received a heavy blow, and was driven a long distance into 
the log. That fatal compromise was a surrender of principle 
for the sake of peace, bartering conscience for quiet ; and we 
were soon to reap the bitter fruits of it. 

Face to face, in deadly opposition, each determined on the 
total destruction of his antagonist, stood this Goliath of the 
slave power and the little David of antislavery, at the begin- 
ning of the ten years which extended from 1830 to 1840. 
The giant was ultimately to fall from the wounds of his minute 
opponent, but not during this decade or the next. For many 
years each of the parties to the conflict was growing stronger, 
and the fight was growing fiercer. Organization on the one 
side was continually becoming more powerful ; enthusiasm on 
the other continually built up a more determined opinion. 
The slave power won repeated victories; but every victory 
increased the number and ardor of its opponents. 

The first attempt to destroy antislavery principles was by 
means of mobs. Mobs seldom take place in a community 
unless where the upper stratum of society and the lowest are 
in sympathetic opposition to some struggling minority. Then 
the lower class takes its convictions from the higher, and re- 
gards itself as the hand executing what the head thinks ought 
to be done. Respectability denounces the victim, and the 
rabble hastens to take vengeance on him. Even a mob cannot 
act efficiently unless inspired by ideas; and these it must 
receive from some higher source. So it was when Priestley 
was mobbed at Birmingham; so it was when Wesley and his 
friends were mobbed in all parts of England. So it was also in 
America when the office of the “* Philanthropist ’” was destroyed 
in Cincinnati; when halls and churches were burned in Phila- 
delphia ; when Miss Crandall was mobbed in Connecticut ; 
when Lovejoy was killed at Alton. Antislavery meetings were 
so often invaded by rioters, that on one occasion Stephen S. 
Foster is reported to have declared that the speakers were not 
doing their duty, because the people listened so quietly. “ If 
we were doing our duty,” said he, “ they would be throwing 
brickbats at us.”” These demonstrations only roused and in- 
tensified the ardor of the Abolitionists, while bringing to their 
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side those who loved fair play, and those in whom the element 
of battle was strong. Mobs also were an excellent advertise- 
ment for the Antislavery Society ; and this is what every new 
cause needs most for its extension. Every time that one of 
their meetings was violently broken up, every time that any 
outrage or injury was offered to the Abolitionists, all the 
newspapers in the land gave them a gratuitous advertisement 
by conspicuous notices of the event. So the public mind was 
directed to the question, and curiosity was excited. The anti- 
slavery conventions were more crowded ‘from day to day, their 
journals were more in demand, and their plans and opinions 
became the subject of conversation everywhere. 

And certainly there could be no more interesting place to 
visit than one of these meetings of the Antislavery Society. 
With untiring assiduity they brought to their platform every- 
thing which could excite and impress their audience. Their 
orators were of every kind,—rough men and shrill-voiced 
women, polished speakers from the universities, stammering 
fugitives from slavery, philosophers and fanatics, atheists and 
Christian ministers, wise men who had been made mad by op- 
pression, and babes in intellect to whom God had revealed 
some of the noblest truths. They murdered the King’s Eng- 
lish, they uttered glaring fallacies, the blows aimed at evil- 
doers often glanced aside and hit good men. Invective was, 
perhaps, the too frequent staple of their argument, and any 
difference of opinion would be apt to turn their weapons 
against each other. This church-militant often became a 
church-termagant. Yet, after all such abatement for errors 
of judgment or bad taste, their meetings were a splendid 
arena on which was fought one of the greatest battles for 
mankind. The eloquence we heard there was not of the 
schools, and had nothing artificial about it. It followed the 
rule of Demosthenes, and was all directed to action. Every 
word: was a blow. There was no respect for dignities or 
authorities. The Constitution of the United States, the object 
of such unfeigned idolatry to the average American, was de- 
nounced as “a covenant with hell.” The great men of the 
nation, Webster, Clay, Jackson, Lyman Beecher, were usually 
selected as the objects of the severest censure. The rule was 
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to strike at the heads which rose above the crowd, as deserv- 
ing the sternest condemnation. Presidents and governors, 
heads of universities, eminent divines, great churches and 
denominations, were convicted as traitors to the right, or held 
up to unsparing ridicule. No conventional proprieties were 
regarded in the terrible earnestness of this enraged speech. 
It was like the lava pouring from the depths of the earth, and 
melting the very rocks which opposed its resistless course. 

Of course this fierce attack roused as fierce a defence. One 
extreme generated the other. The cry for “‘ immediate aboli- 
tion’ was answered by labored defences of slavery itself. 
Formerly its advocates only excused it as a necessary evil ; 
now they began to defend it as a positive good. Then was 
seen the lamentable sight of Christian ministers and respected 
divines hurrying to the support of the “ sum of all villanies.”’ 
The Episcopal bishop of a New England State defended with 
ardor the system of slavery as an institution supported by the 
Bible and commanded by God himself. The president of a 
New England college declared slavery to be a positive institu- 
tion of revealed religion, and not inconsistent with the law 
of love. The minister of a Boston church, going to the South 
for his health, amused his leisure by writing a book on slay- 
ery, in which it is made to appear as a rose-colored and 
delightful institution, and its opposerr are severely censured. 
One of the most learned professors in a Massachusetts theo- 
logical school composed a treatise to refute the heresy of the 
higher law, and to maintain the duty of returning fugitive 
slaves to bondage. Under such guidance it was natural that 
the churches should generally stand aloof from the Abolition- 
ists and condemn their course. It was equally natural that 
the Abolitionists should then denounce the churches as the 
bulwark of slavery. Nevertheless, from the Christian body 
came most of those who devoted their lives to the extirpation 
of this great evil and iniquity. And Mr. Garrison, at least, 
always maintained that his converts were most likely to be 
made among those whose consciences had been educated by 
the Church and the Bible. 

From public meetings in the North, the conflict of ideas 
next extended itself to the floor of Congress, where it con- 
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tinued to rage during nearly thirty years, until “ the war of 
tongue and pen” changed to that of charging squadrons, the 
storm of shot and the roll of cannon. The question found its 
way into the debates of Congress in the form of petitions for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia. If the slaveholders had allowed these petitions to 
be received and referred, taking no notice of them, it seems 
probable that no important results would have followed. But, 
blinded by rage and fear, they opposed their reception, thus 
denying a privilege belonging to all mankind, — that of asking 
the government to redress their grievances. Then came to 
the front a man already eminent by his descent, his great 
attainments, his long public service, his great position, and his 
commanding ability. John Quincy Adams, after having been 
President of the United States, accepted a seat in the House 
of Representatives, and was one of the most laborious and 
useful of its members. He was not then an Abolitionist, nor 
in favor even of abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia. 
But he believed that the people had the right to petition the 
government for anything they desired, and that their respect- 
ful petitions should be respectfully received. Sixty-five years 
old in 1832, when he began this conflict, his warfare with the 
slave power ended only when, struck with death while in his 
seat, he saw the last of earth and was content. With what 
energy, what dauntless courage, what untiring industry, what 
matchless powers of argument, what inexhaustible resources 
of knowledge, he pursued his object, the future historian of the 
struggle who can fully paint what Mr. Wilson is only able to 
indicate, will take pleasure in describing. One scene will 
remain forever memorable as one of the most striking tri- 
umphs of human oratory; and this we must describe a little 
more fully. 

February 6, 1837, being the day for presenting petitions, 
Mr. Adams had already presented several petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia (a measure to 
which he was himself then opposed), when he proceeded to 
state * that he had in his possession a paper upon which he 
wished the decision of the Speaker. The paper, he said, came 


* Congressional Globe for February 6, 1837. 
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from twenty persons declaring themselves to be slaves. He 
wished to know whether the Speaker would consider this 
paper as coming under the rule of the House.* The Chair 
said he would take the advice of the House on that question. 
_ And thereupon commenced a storm of indignation which raged 
around Mr. Adams during four days.t Considering that the 
House had ordered, less than three weeks before, that all 
papers relating in any way to slavery should be laid on the 
table without any action being taken on them, this four days’ 
discussion about such a paper, ending in the passing of several 
resolutions, was rather an amusing illustration of the irrepres- 
sible character of the antislavery movement. The Southern 
members seemed at first astonished at what they hastily as- 
sumed to be an attempt of Mr. Adams to introduce a petition 
from slaves. One moved that it be not received. Another, 
indignant at such a tame way of meeting the question, de- 
clared that any one attempting to introduce such a petition 
should be immediately punished; and if that was not done 
at once, all the members from the slave States should leave 
the House. Loud cries arose, “ Expel him! expel him!” 
Mr. Alford declared that the petition ought to be burned. 
Mr. Waddy Thompson of South Carolina, who soon received 
a castigation which he little anticipated, moved that John 
Quincy Adams, having committed a gross disrespect to the 
House in attempting to introduce a petition from slaves, ought 
to be instantly brought to the bar of the House to receive 
the severe censure of the Speaker. Similar resolutions were 
offered by Mr. Haynes and Mr. Lewis, all assuming that Mr. 
Adams had attempted to introduce this petition. He at last 
took the floor, and said that he thought the time of the House 
was being consumed needlessly, since all these resolutions 
were founded on an error. He had not attempted to present 
the petition, —he had only asked the Speaker a question in 
regard to it. He also advised the member from Alabama to 
amend his resolution, which stated the petition to be for the 
abolition of slavery in the District, whereas it was the very 


* Rule adopted January 18th, that all petitions relating to slavery be laid on the 
table without any action being taken on them. 
t February 6,7, 9, and 11. 
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reverse of that. It was a petition for something which would 
be very objectionable to himself, though it might be the very 
thing which the gentleman from Alabama was contending for. 
Then Mr. Adams sat down, leaving his opponents more angry 
than ever, but somewhat confused in their minds. They could 
not very well censure him for doing what he had not done, 
but they wished very much to censure him. So Mr. Waddy 
Thompson modified his resolution, making it state that Mr. 
Adams, “ by creating the impression, and leaving the House 
under the impression, that the petition was for the abolition of 
slavery,” had trifled with the House, and should receive its 
censure. After a multitude of other speeches from the enraged 
Southern chivalry, the debate of the first day came to an end. 

On the next day (February 7), in reply to a question, Mr. 
Adams stated again that he had not attempted to present the 
petition, though his own feelings would have led him to do so, 
but had kept it in his possession, out of respect to the House. 
He had said nothing to lead the House to infer that this peti- 
tion was for the abolition of slavery. He should consider be- 
fore presenting a petition from slaves; though, in his opinion, 
slaves had a right to petition, and the mere fact of a petition 
being from slaves would not of itself prevent him from pre- 
senting it. If the petition was a proper one, he should present 
it. A petition was a prayer, a supplication to a superior being. 
Slaves might pray to God: was this House so superior that it 
could not condescend to hear a prayer from those to whom the 
Almighty listened? He ended by saying that, in asking the 
question of the Speaker, he had intended to show the greatest 
respect to the House, and had not the least purpose of trifling 
with it. 

These brief remarks of Mr. Adams made it necessary for 
the slaveholders again to change their tactics. Mr. Drom- 
goole of Virginia now brought forward his famous resolution, 
which Mr. Adams afterwards made so ridiculous, accusing him 
of having ** given color to an idea” that slaves had a right to 
petition, and that he should be censured by the Speaker for 
this act. Another member proposed, rather late in the day, 
that a committee be appointed to inquire whether any attempt 
had been made, or not, to offer a petition from slaves. Another 
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offered a series of resolutions, declaring that if any one “ here- 
after’ should offer petitions from slaves he ought to be regarded 
as an enemy of the South, and of the Union; but that “as 
John Quincy Adams had stated that he meant no disrespect to 
the House, that all proceedings as to his conduct should now 
cease.” And so, after many other speeches, the second day’s 
debate came to an end. 

The next day was set apart to count the votes for President, 
and so the debate was resumed February 9. It soon became 
more confused than ever. Motions were made to lay the 
resolutions on the table; they were withdrawn; they were 
renewed ; they were voted down ; and, finally, after much 
discussion, and when at last the final question was about being 
taken, Mr. Adams inquired whether he was to be allowed to 
be heard in his own defence before being condemned. So he 
obtained the floor, and immediately the whole aspect of the 
case was changed. During three days he had been the pris- 
oner at the bar; suddenly he became the judge on the bench. 
Never, in the history of forensic eloquence, has a single speech 
effected a greater change in the purpose of a deliberative as- 
sembly. Often as the Horatian description has been quoted of 
the just man, tenacious of his purpose, who fears not the rage 
of citizens clamoring for what is wrong, it has never found a 
fitter application than to the unshaken mind of John Quincy 
Adams, standing alone, in the midst of his antagonists, like a 
solid monument which the idle storms beat against in vain. 

He began by saying that he had been waiting during these 
three days for an answer to the question which he had put to 
the Speaker, and which the Speaker had put to the House, but 
which the House had not yet answered, namely, whether the 
paper he held in his hand came under the rule of the House, 
or not. They had discussed everything else, but had not an- 
swered that question. They had wasted the time of the House 
in considering how they could censure him for doing what he 
had not done. All he wished to know was, whether a petition _ 
from slaves should he received or not. He himself thought 
that it ought to be recvived; but if the House decided other- 
wise, he should not present it. Only one gentleman had un- 
dertaken to discuss that question, and his argument was, that 
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if slavery was abolished by Congress in any State, you vio- 
lated the Constitution ; and, therefore, slaves ought not to be 
allowed to petition for anything. He, Mr. Adams, was unable 
to see the connection between the premises and the conclusion. 

(Hereupon poor Mr. French, the author of this argument, 
tried to explain what he meant by it, but left his meaning as 
confused as before.) 

Then Mr. Adams added, that if you deprived any one in the 
community of the right of petition, which was only the right 
of offering a prayer, you would find it difficult to know where 
to stop; one gentleman had objected to the reception of one 
petition, because offered by women of a bad character. Mr. 
Patton of Virginia says he knows that one of the names is of 
a woman of a bad character. How does he know it ? 

(Hereupon Mr. Patton explained that he did not himself 
know the woman, but had been told that her character was not 
good.) 

So, said Mr. Adams, you first deny the right of petition to 
slaves, then to free people of color, and then you inquire into 
the moral character of a petitioner before you receive his peti- 
tion. The next step will be to inquire into the political belief 
of the petitioners before you receive their petition. Mr. Rob- 
ertson of Virginia had said that no petitions ought to be 
received for an object which Congress had no power to grant. 
Mr. Adams replied, with much acuteness, that on most ques- 
tions the right of granting the petition might be in doubt: a 
majority must decide that point: it would therefore follow, 
from Mr. Robertson’s rule, that no one had a right to petition 
unless he belonged to the predominant party. Mr. Adams then 
turned to Mr. Dromgoole, who had charged him with the re- 
markable crime of “ giving color to an idea,” and soon made 
that Representative of the Old Dominion appear very ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr. Adams then proceeded to rebuke, with dignity but 
_ severity, the conduct of those who had proposed to censure 
him without any correct knowledge of the facts of the case. 
His criticisms had the effect of compelling these gentlemen to 
excuse themselves and to offer various explanations of their 
mistakes. These assailants suddenly found themselves in an 
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attitude of self-defence. Mr. Adams graciously accepted their 
explanations, advising them in future to be careful when they 
undertook to offer resolutions of censure. He then informed 
Mr. Waddy Thompson of South Carolina that he had one or 
two questions to put to him. By this time it had become a 
pretty serious business to receive the attentions of Mr. Adams ; 
and Mr. Waddy Thompson immediately rose to explain. But 
Mr. Adams asked him to wait until he had fully stated the 
question which Mr. Thompson was to answer. This Southern 
statesman had threatened the ex-President of the United 
States with an indictment by the grand jury of the District for 
words spoken in debate in the House of Representatives, and 
had added that, if the petition was presented, Mr. Adams 
would be sent to the penitentiary. “Sir,” said Mr. Adams, 
“the only answer I make to such a threat from that gentle- 
man is, to invite him, when he returns to his constituents, to 
study a little the first principles of civil liberty.” He then 
called on a gentleman from the slave States to say how many 
of them indorsed that sentiment. ‘J do not,” said Mr 
Underwood of Kentucky. ‘“ Z do not,” said Mr. Wise of 
Virginia. Mr. Thompson was compelled to attempt another 
explanation, and said he meant that, in South Carolina, any 
member of the Legislature who should present a petition from 
slaves could be indicted. ‘ Then,” replied Mr. Adams, and 
this produced a great sensation, “if it is the law of South 
Carolina that members of her Legislature may be indicted by 
juries for words spoken in debate, God Almighty receive my 
thanks that I am not a citizen of South Carolina.” 

Mr. Adams ended his speech by declaring that the honor of 
the House of Representatives was always regarded by him as 
a sacred sentiment, and that he would feel a censure from that 
House as the heaviest misfortune of a long life, checkered as 
it had been by many vicissitudes. 

When Mr. Adams began his defence, not only was a large 
majority of the House opposed to his course, but they had 
brought themselves by a series of violent harangues into a 
condition of bitter excitement against him. When he ended, 
the effect of this extraordinary speech was such, that all the 
resolutions were rejected, and out of the whole House only 
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twenty-two members could be found to pass a vote of even 
indirect censure. The victory was won, and won by Mr. 
Adams almost single-handed. We count Horatius Cocles a 
hero for holding the Roman bridge against a host of enemies ; 
but greater honors belong to him who successfully defends 
against overwhelming numbers the ancient safeguards of pub- 
lic liberty. For this reason we have repeated here at such 
length the story of three days, which the people of the United 
States ought always to remember. It took ten years to accom- 
plish the actual repeal of these gag-laws. But the main work 
was done when the right of speech was obtained for the friends 
of freedom in Congress ; and John Quincy Adams was the great 
leader in this warfare. He was joined on that arena by other 
noble champions, — Giddings, Mann, Palfrey, John P. Hale, 
Chase, Seward, Slade of Vermont, Julian of Indiana. Others 
no less devoted followed them, among whom came from Massa- 
chusetts Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson, the author of 
the present work. What he cannot properly say of himself 
should be said for him. Though an accomplished and eager 
politician, Henry Wilson has never sacrificed any great princi- 
ple for the sake of political success. His services to the anti- 
slavery cause have been invaluable, his labors in that cause 
unremitting. Personal feelings and personal interests he has 
been ready to sacrifice for the sake of the cause. Loyal to 
his friends, he has not been bitter to his opponents; and if 
any man who fought through that long struggle was to be its 
historian, no one will deny the claims of Mr. Wilson to that 
honor. 

Under the lead of John Quincy Adams, the power to discuss 
the whole subject of slavery in the National Legislature was 
won, and never again lost. This was thé second triumph of 
the antislavery movement; its first was the power won by 
Garrison and his friends of discussing the subject before the 
people. The wolfish mob in the cities and in Congress might 
continue to howl, but it had lost its claws and teeth. But now 
came the first great triumph of the slave power, in the annex- 
ation of Texas. This was a cruel blow to the friends of free- 
dom. It was more serious because the motive of annexation 
was openly announced, and the issue distinctly presented in 
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the Presidential election. Mr. Upshur, Tyler’s Secretary of 
State, in an official despatch, declared that the annexation of 
Texas was necessary to secure the institution of slavery. The 
Democratic Convention which nominated Mr. Polk for the 
Presidency deliberately made the annexation of Texas the 
leading feature of its platform. Nor was the slave power in 
this movement merely opposed by the antislavery feeling of 
the country. Southern senators helped to defeat the measure 
when first presented in the form of a treaty by Mr. Tyler’s 
administration. Nearly the whole Whig party was opposed to 
it. The candidate of the Whigs, Henry Clay, had publicly 
declared that annexation would be a great evil to the nation. 
Twenty members of Congress, with John Quincy Adams at 
their head, had proclaimed in an address to their constituents 
that it would be equivalent to a dissolution of the Union. 
Dr. Channing, in 1848, had said that it would be better for the 
nation to perish than to commit such an outrageous wrong. 
Edward Everett, in 1837, spoke of annexation as “ an enor- 
mous crime.” Whig and Democratic legislatures had repeat- 
edly denounced it. In 1843, when the Democrats had a 
majority in the Massachusetts Legislature, they resolved that 
“under no circumstances whatever” could the people of Mas- 
sachusetts approve of annexation. Martin Van Buren opposed 
it as unjust to Mexico. Senator Benton, though previously in 
favor of the measure, in a speech in Missouri declared that 
the object of those who were favoring the scheme was to 
dissolve the Union, though he afterward came again to its 
support. And yet when the Presidential campaign was in 
progress, a torchlight Democratic procession miles long was 
seen marching through the streets of Boston, and flaunting the 
lone star of Texas along its whole line. And when Polk was 
elected, and the decision of the nation virtually given for this 
scheme, it seemed almost hopeless to contend longer against 
such a triumph of slavery. If the people of the North could 
submit to this outrage, it appeared as if they could submit to 
anything. 

Such, however, was not the case. On one side the slave 
power was greatly strengthened by the admission of Texas to 
the Union as a slave State; but, on the other hand, there 
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came a large accession to the antislavery body. And this 
continued to be the case during many years. The slave power 
won a succession of political victories, each of which was 
a moral victory to its opponents. Many who were not con- 
verted to antislavery by the annexation of Texas in 1845 
were brought over by the defeat of the Wilmot Proviso and 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850. Many who 
were not alarmed by these successes of slavery were con- 
vinced of the danger when they beheld the actual working 
of the Fugitive-Slave Act. How many Boston gentlemen, be- 
fore opposed to the Abolitionists, were brought suddenly to 
their side when they saw the Court House in chains, and were 
prevented by soldiers guarding Anthony Burns from going 
to their banks or insurance offices in State Street! All those 
bitter hours of defeat and disaster planted the seeds of a 
greater harvest for freedom. Others who remained insensible 
to the disgrace of the slave laws of 1850 were recruited to the 
ranks of freedom by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 
1854. This last act, Mr. Wilson justly says, did more than 
any other to arouse the North, and convince it of the desperate 
encroachments of slavery. Men who tamely acquiesced in 
this great wrong were startled into moral life by the murder- 
ous assault on Charles Sumner by Preston Brooks in 1856. 
Those who could submit to this were roused by the border 
ruffians from Missouri who invaded Kansas, and made the 
proslavery Constitution for that State. The Dred Scott de- 
cision in 1857, which declared slavery to be no local institu- 
tion, limited to a single part of the land, but having a right to 
exist in the free States under the Constitution, alarmed even 
those who had been insensible to the previous aggressions of 
slavery. This series of political successes of the slave power 
were appalling. Every principle of liberty, every restraint on 
despotism, was overthrown in succession, until the whole 
power of the nation had fallen into the hands of an oligarchy 
of between three and four hundred thousand slaveholders. 
But every one of their political victories was a moral defeat ; 
every access to their strength as an organization added an 
immense foree to the public opinion opposed to them; and 
each of their successes was responded to by some advance of 
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the antislavery movement. The annexation of Texas in 1845 
was answered by the appearance of John P. Hale, in 1847, in 
the United States Senate, —the first man who was elected to 
that body on distinctly antislavery grounds and independent 
of either of the great parties. ‘The response to the defeat of 
the Wilmot Proviso and passage of the Fugitive-Slave Law in 
_ 1850 was the election of Charles Sumner to the Senate in 
April, 1851, and the establishment of the underground rail- 
road in all the free States. When the South abrogated the 
Missouri Compromise, the North replied by the initiation of 
the Republican party. The Kansas outrages gave to freedom 
John Brown of Ossawattomie. And the answer to the Dred 
Scott decision was the nomination of Abraham Lincoln. Till 
that moment the forces of freedom and slavery had stood 
opposed, like two great armies, each receiving constant re- 
cruits and an accession of new power. On one side, hitherto, 
had been all the political triumphs, and on the other all the 
moral accessions. But with this first great political success 
of their opponents the slave power became wholly demoral- 
ized, gave up the conflict, threw away the results of all their 
former victories, and abandoned the field to their enemies, 
plunging into the dark abyss of secession and civil war. 

And yet, what was the issue involved in that election? It 
was simply whether slavery should or should not be extended 
into new Territories. All that the Republican party demanded 
was this, that slavery should not be extended. It did not 
dream of abolishing slavery in the slave States. We remem- 
ber how long, after the war began, we refused to do this. The 
Southerners had every guaranty they could desire that they 
should not be interfered with at home. If they had gracefully 
acquiesced in the decision of the majority, their institution 
might have flourished for another century. The Fugitive- 
Slave Law would have been repealed ; or, at all events, trial 
by jury would have been given to the man claimed as a fugi- 
tive. But no attempt would have been made by the Repub- 
lican party to interfere with slavery in the slave States, for 
that party did not believe it had the right to do so. 

But, in truth, the course of the Southern leaders illustrated 
in a striking way the distinction between a politician and 
VOL. CXX.— NO. 246, 5 
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a statesman. They were very acute politicians, trained in all 
the tactics of their art; but they were poor statesmen, in- 
capable of any large strategic plan of action. As statesmen, 
they should have made arrangements for the gradual abolition 
of slavery, as an institution incapable of sustaining itself in 
civilized countries in the nineteenth century. Or, if they 
wished to maintain it as long as possible, they ought to have 
seen that this could only be accomplished by preserving the 
support of the interests and the public opinion of the North. 
Alliance with the Northern States was their only security ; and, 
therefore, they ought to have kept the Northern conscience on 
their side by a loyal adherence to all compacts and covenants. 
Instead of this, they contrived to outrage, one by one, every 
feeling of honor, every sentiment of duty, and every vested 
right of the free States, until, at last, it became plain to all 
that it was an “irrepressible conflict,’ and must be settled 
definitely either for slavery or for freedom. When this point 
was reached by the American people, they also saw that it 
could not be settled in favor of slavery, for no concession 
would satisfy the slaveholders, and no contract they might 
make could be depended on. The North gave them, in 1850, 
the Fugitive-Slave Law for the sake of peace. Did it get 
peace? No. It relinquished, for the sake of peace, the Wil- 
mot Proviso. Was the South satisfied? No. In 1853 Mr. 
Douglas offered it the Nebraska Bill. Was it contented? By 
no means. Mr. Pierce and Mr. Buchanan did their best to 
give them Kansas. Did they content the South by their ef- 
forts? No. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Pierce, and Mr. Buchanan were 
all set aside by the South. The Lecompton Bill was not 
enough. The Dred Scott decision was not enough. They de- 
manded that slavery should be established by a positive act 
of Congress in all the Territories of the Union. Even Judge 
Douglas shrunk aghast from the enterprise of giving them such 
a law as that; and so Judge Douglas was immediately thrown 
aside. Thus, by the folly of the Southern leaders themselves, 
more than by the efforts of their opponents, the majority was 
obtained by the Republicans in the election of 1860. 

But during this conflict there came many very dark days for 
freedom. One of these was after the passage of the Fugitive- 
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Slave Law in 1850. That law was one of a series of compro- 
mises, intended to make a final settlement of the question and 
to silence all antislavery agitation. Although defended by 
great lawyers,. who thought it necessary to save the Union, 
there is little doubt but that it was as unconstitutional as it 
was cruel. The Constitution declares that “ no person shall 
be deprived of his liberty without due process of law,” and 
also that “in suits at common law, when the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved.” A colored man, like Anthony Burns, was 
in full possession of his liberty; he was a self-supporting, 
tax-paying citizen of Massachusetts ; and in ten days, by the 
action of the Fugitive-Slave Law, he was turned into a slave 
under the decision of a United States commissioner, without 
seeing a judge or a jury. The passage of this law, and its actual 
enforcement, caused great excitement among the free colored 
people at the North, as well as among the fugitives from slav- 
ery. Noone was safe. It was evident that it was meant to 
be enforced,— it was not meant to be idle thunder. But 
instead of discouraging the friends of freedom, it roused them 
to greater activity. More fugitives than ever came. from the 
slave States, and the underground railroad was in fuller 
activity than before. The methods employed by fugitives 
to escape were very various and ingenious. One man was 
brought away in a packing-box. Another clung to the lower 
side of the guard of a steamer, washed by water at every roll 
of the vessel. One well-known case was that of Ellen Crafts, 
who came from Georgia disguised as a young Southern gentle- 
man, attended by her husband as her body-servant. She rode 
in the cars, sitting near Southerners who knew her, but did 
not recognize her in this costume, and at last arrived safe 
in Philadelphia. In one instance a slave escaped from Ken- 
tucky, with all his family, walking some distance on stilts, in 
order to leave no scent for the pursuing blood-hounds. When 
these poor people reached the North, and told their stories on 
the antislavery platform, they excited great sympathy, which 
was not confined to professed antislavery people. A United 
States commissioner, who might be called on to return fugi- 
tives to bondage, frequently had them concealed in his own 
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house, by the action of his wife, whose generous heart never 
wearied in this work, and who was the means of saving many 
from bondage. A Democratic United States marshal, in Bos- 
ton, whose duty it was to arrest fugitive slaves, was in the habit 
of telling the slave-owner who called on him for assistance 
that he * did not know anything about niggers, but he would 
find out where the man was from those who did.”” Where- 
upon he would go directly to Mr. Garrison’s office and tell 
him he wanted to arrest such or such a man, a fugitive from 
slavery. ‘ But,’ said he, “ curiously enough, the next thing 
I heard would be, that the fellow was in Canada.”” And when 
they were actually sent back to slavery, as in the case of 
Burns, the event excited so much sympathy with the fugitive, 
and so much horror of the law, that its effects were disastrous 
to the slave power. Thomas M. Simms was arrested in Bos- 
ton as a fugitive from slavery, April 3, 1851, and was sent to 
slavery by the decision of George Ticknor Curtis, a United 
States commissioner. The answer to this act, by Massachu- 
setts, was the election of Charles Sumner, twenty-one days 
after, to the United States Senate. Anthony Burns was 
returned to slavery by order of Edward G. Loring, in May, 
1854; and Massachusetts responded by removing him from 
his office as Judge of Probate, and refusing his confirmation 
as a professor in Harvard University. 

The passage of what were called the compromise measures 
of 1850, including the Fugitive-Slave Law, had, it was fondly 
believed, put an end to the whole antislavery agitation. The 
two great parties, Whig and Democrat, had agreed that such 
should be the case. The great leaders, Henry Clay and Dan- 
iel Webster, Cass and Buchanan, were active in calling on the 
people to subdue their prejudices for freedom. Southern fire- 
eaters, like Toombs and Alexander Stephens, joined these 
Union-savers, and became apostles of peace. Agitation was 
the only evil, and agitation must now come to anend. Pub- 
lic meetings were held in the large cities, — one in Castle 
Garden in New York, another in Faneuil Hall in Boston. In 
these meetings the lion and the lamb lay down together. 
Rufus Choate and Benjamin Hallett joined in demanding that 
all antislavery agitation should now cease. The Church was 
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called upon to assist in the work of Union-saving, and many 
leading divines lent their aid in this attempt to silence those 
who desired that the oppressed should go free, and who wished 
to break every yoke. Many seemed to suppose that all anti- 
slavery agitation was definitely suppressed. President Fill- 
more called the compromise measures “a final adjustment.” 
All the powers which control human opinion — the two great 
political parties, the secular and religious newspapers, the large 
churches and popular divines, the merchants and lawyers — 
had agreed that the antislavery agitation should now cease.* 
But just at that moment, when the darkness was the deep- - 
est, and all the great powers in the Church and State had de- 
ereed that there should be no more said concerning American 
slavery, the voice of a woman broke the silence, and American 
slavery became the one subject of discussion throughout the 
world. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written by Mrs. Stowe for 
the “ National Era,” Dr. Bailey’s paper in Washington. It was 
intended to be a short story, running through two or three 
numbers of the journal, and she was to receive a hundred dol- 
lars for writing it. But as she wrote the fire burned in her 
soul, a great inspiration came over her, and not knowing what 
she was about to do, she moved the hearts of men on two con- 
tinents to their very depths. After it had appeared in the 
newspaper, she offered it as a novel to several publishers, who 
refused it. Accepted at last, it had a circulation unprece- 
dented in the annals of literature. In eight weeks its sale 
had reached one hundred thousand copies in the United States, 
while in England a million copies were sold within the year. 


'* The writer of this article reealls a seene which occurred in his presence in the 
United States Senate early in 1851. Mr. Clay was speaking of the antislavery 
agitators and of the Free-Soil party, and said, with much bitterness, ‘We have 
put them down, — down, —down, where they will remain ; down to a place so low, 
that they can never get up again.” John P. Hale, never at a loss for a reply, im- 
mediately arose and said, “The senator from Kentucky says that I and my friends 
have heen put down, — down, — down, where we shall have to stay. It may be 
so. Indeed, if the senator says so, I am afraid it must be so. For, if there is any 
good authority on this subject, any man who knows by his own personal and con- 
stant experience what it is to be put down, and to be kept down, it is the honorable 
senator from Kentucky.” Mr. Clay’s aspirations had been so often baffled, that 
this was a very keen thrust. The writer spoke to Mr. Hale shortly after, and he 
said, “Ido not think Mr. Clay will forgive me that hit; but I cculd not help it, 
They may have got us down, but they shall not trample upon us.” 
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On the European Continent the sale was equally immense. A 
single publisher in Paris issued five editions in a few weeks, 
and before the end of 1852 it was translated into Italian, 
Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Flemish, German, Polish, 
and Magyar. To these were afterward added translations into 
Portuguese, Welsh, Russian, Arabic, and many other lan- 
guages. For a time, it stopped the publication and sale of all 
other works ; and within a year or two from the day when the 
politicians had decided that no more should be said concern- 
ing American slavery, it had become the subject of conversa- 
tion and discussion among millions. 

* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was published in 1852. Those were 
very dark hours in the great struggle for freedom. Who that 
shared them can ever forget the bitterness caused by the de- 
fection of Daniel Webster, and his 7th of March speech in 
1850; by the passage of the Fugitive-Slave Law, which made 
the whole area of the free States a hunting-ground for the 
slaveholders; and by the rejection of the Wilmot Proviso, 
which abandoned all the new territory to slavery? This was 
followed by the election of Franklin Pierce as President in 
1852, on a platform in which the Democratic party pledged 
itself to resist all agitation of the subject of slavery in Con- 
gress or outside of it. And in December, 1853, Stephen A. 
Douglas introduced his Nebraska Bill, which repealed the Mis- 
souri Comproiise of 1820, and opened all the territory here- 
tofore secured to freedom to slaveholders and their slaves. 
This offer on the part of Mr. Douglas was a voluntary bid 
for the support of the slaveholders in the next Presidential 
election. And in spite of all protests from the North, all 
resistance by Democrats as well as their opponents, all argu- 
ments and appeals, this solemn agreement between the North 
and the South was violated, and every restriction on slavery 
removed. Nebraska and Kansas were organized as Territories, 
and the question of slavery left to local tribunals, or what was 
called * squatter sovereignty.” 

The passage of this measure showed the vast political ad- 
vance of the slave power in the country, and how greatly it 
had corrupted the political conscience of the nation. It also 
showed, to those who had eyes, that slavery was the wedge 
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which was to split the Union asunder. But there were in 
the North many persons who still thought that danger to the 
Union came rather from the discussion of slavery than from 
slavery itself. They supposed that if all opposition to slavery 
should cease, then there would be no more danger. The 
Abolitionists were the cause of all the peril; and the way to 
save the Union was to silence the Abolitionists. That, how- 
ever, had been tried ineffectually when they were few and 
weak; and now it was too late, as these Union-savers ought 
to have seen. 

Mr. Douglas and his supporters defended their cause by 
maintaining that the Missouri Compromise was not a contract, 
but a simple act of legislation, and they tauntingly asked, 
“ Why, since antislavery men had always thought that com- 
promise a bad thing, should they now object to its being re- 
» pealed?” Even this sophism had its effect with some, who 
did not notice that Douglas’s resolutions only repealed that 
half of the compromise which was favorable to freedom, while 
letting the other half remain. One part of the Act of 1820 
was that Missouri should be admitted as a slave State; the 
other part was that all the rest of the territory should be for- 
ever free. Only the last part was now repealed. Missouri 
was left in the Union as a slave State. It was as if one 
wished you to sell him a horse for a hundred dollars. You 
think the animal worth a great deal more, and refuse. But. 
being very much urged, you at last yield. The man takes the 
horse ; but when the time comes to pay, he refuses to do so, 
and annuls the bargain, sti//, however, keeping the horse. When 
you complain of this, he says,“ Why! I thought you pretended 
to be opposed to the bargain; why complain, then, because I 
have repealed it ?” 

The political advance now made by slavery will appear from 
the following facts : — 

In 1797 the slave power only asked for life ; it did not wish 
to extend itself; it united with the North in prohibiting its 
own extension into the Northwest Territory. 

In 1820 it did wish to extend itself; it refused to be shut 
out of Missouri, but was willing that the rest of the territory 
should be always free. 
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In 1845 it insisted on extending itself by annexing Texas, 
but it admitted that it had no right to go into any Territory 
as far north as Missouri. 

In 1850 it refused to be shut out of any of the new territory, 
and resisted the Wilmot Proviso; but still confessed that it 
had no right to go into Kansas or Nebraska. 

Five years after, by the efforts of Stephen A. Douglas and 
Franklin Pierce, it refused to be shut out of. Kansas, and re- 
pealed the part of the Missouri Compromise which excluded it 
from that region. But, in order to accomplish this repeal, 
it took the plausible name of popular sovereignty, and claimed 
that the people should themselves decide whether they would 
have a slave State or a free State. 

One additional step came. The people decided or were 
about to decide for freedom; and then the slave power set 
aside its own doctrine of popular sovereignty and invaded the 
Territory with an army of Missourians, chose a Legislature for 
the people of Kansas composed of Missourians, who passed 
laws establishing slavery and punishing with fine and impris- 
onment ay who should even speak against it. 

The people of Kansas, refused to obey these laws. They 
would have been slaves already if they had obeyed them. Then 
their own governor, appointed by our President, led an army 
of Missourians to destroy their towns and plunder and mur- 
der their people. Nothing was left them but to resist. They 
did resist manfully but prudently, and by a remarkable com- 
bination of courage and caution the people of the little free- 
state town of Lawrence succeeded in saving themselves from 
this danger without shedding a drop of blood. Men, women, 
and children were animated by the same heroic spirit. The 
women worked by the side of the men. The men were placed 
on the outposts as sentinels and ordered by their general not 
to fire as long as they could possibly avoid it. And these men 
stood on their posts, and allowed themselves to be shot at by 
the invaders, and did not return the fire. One man received 
two bullets through his hat, and was ready to fire. if the 
enemy came nearer, but neither fired nor quitted his post. 
The men were brave and obedient to orders; the women were 
resolute, sagacious, and prudent. So they escaped their first 
great danger. 
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But slavery does not give up its point so easily after one 
defeat. Preparations were made along the Missouri frontier 
for another invasion, conducted in a more military manner 
and by troops under better discipline. The free-state people 
of Kansas were to be exterminated. From week to week 
they were expecting an attack, and had to watch continually 
against it. After having worked all day the men were obliged 
to do military duty and stand guard all night. Men who lived 
four and five miles out from Lawrence got wood and water for 
their wives in the morning, left them a revolver with which to 
defend themselves, and went to Lawrence to do military duty, 
returning at night again. 

If we had a writer gifted with the genius of Macaulay to 
describe the resistance of Kansas to the Federal authorities on 
one side and the Missouri invaders on the other, it would show 
as heroic courage and endurance as are related in the bril- 
liant pages which tell of the defence of Londonderry. Their 
enemies were unscrupulous, knowing that they had nothing to 
fear from the government at Washington. Senator Atchison, 
formerly the presiding officer of the United States Senate, 
openly advised the people of Missouri to go and vote in Kan- 
sas. General Stringfellow told them to take their bowie-knives 
and exterminate every scoundrel who was tainted with Free- 
soilism or Abolitionism. The orders were obeyed. The first 
Legislature was elected by armed invaders from Missouri, and 
Buford with a regiment of Southern soldiers entered the Ter- 
ritory in 1856, and surrounded Lawrence. These troops, under 
Atchison, Buford, and Stringfellow, burned houses and hotels, 
and stole much property. Ossawattomie was sacked and 
burned, Leavenworth invaded and plundered, and free-state 
men were killed. A proslavery constitution formed by Mis- 
souri slaveholders was forced through Congress, but rejected 
by the people of Kansas, who at last gained possession of their 
own State by indomitable courage and patience. Four territo- 
rial governors, appointed by the President, selected from the 
Democratic party and favorable to the extension of slavery, 
were all converted to the cause of freedom by the sight of the 
outrages committed by the Missouri invaders. 

Amid this scene of tumult arose a warrior on the side of 
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freedom destined to take his place with William Wallace and 
William Tell among the few names of patriots which are never 
forgotten. John Brown of Ossawattomie was one of those who, 
in these later days, have reproduced for us the almost forgot- 
ten type of the old Jewish hero and prophet. He was a man 
who believed in a God of justice, who believed in fighting fire 
with fire. He was one who came in the spirit and power of 
Elijah, an austere man, a man absorbed in his ideas, fixed as 
fate in pursuing them. Yet his heart was full of tenderness, 
he had no feeling of revenge toward any, and he really lost his 
own life rather than risk the lives of others. While in Kansas 
he became a leader of men, a captain, equal to every exigency. 
The ruffians from Missouri found to their surprise that, before 
they could conquer Kansas, they had some real fighting to do, 
and must face Sharpe’s rifies; and as soon as they under- 
stood this, their zeal for their cause was very much abated. 
In this struggle John Brown was being educated for that last 
extraordinary scene of his life, which has lifted up his name, 
and placed it in that body which Daniel O'Connell used to call 
“The order of Liberators.”’ * 

Out of these persecutions of free-state men in Kansas came 
the assault on Charles Sumner, for words spoken in debate. 
Charles Sumner was elected to the United States Senate in 
1851. He found in Congress some strong champions of free- 
dom. John Quincey Adams was gone; but Seward was there, 
and Chase, and John P. Hale, in the Senate; and Horace 
Mann, Giddings, and other true men in the House. Henry 
Wilson himself, always a loyal friend to Sumner, did not 
come till 1855. These men all differed from one another, 
and each possessed special gifts for his arduous work. They 
stood face to face with an imperious majority, accustomed to 
rule. They had only imperfect support at home,— people and 
press at the North had been demoralized by slavery. They 
must watch their words, be careful of what they said, control 
their emotions, maintain an equal temper. Something of the 
results of this discipline we think we perceive in the calm tone 
of Mr. Wilson’s volumes, and the absence of passion in his nar- 

‘ration. These men must give no occasion to the enemy to 


* So 0’ ‘Connell ‘signed himself i in an album belonging to John Howard Payne. 
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blaspheme, but be careful of their lips and their lives. Their 
gifts, we have said, were various. Seward was a politician, 
trained in all the intricate ways of New York party struggles ; 
but he was also a thinker of no small power of penetration. 
He could see principles, but was too much disposed to sacrifice 
or postpone them to some supposed exigency of the hour. In 
his orations, when he spoke for mankind, his views were large ; 
but in his politics he sometimes gave up to party his best- 
considered convictions. Thought and action he seemed to 
believe belonged to two spheres; in his thought he was often 
the broadest in his range of any of the Senate, but in action 
he was frequently tempted to temporize. Mr. Chase was a 
man of a different sort. He had no disposition to concede any 
of his views. A cautious man, he moved slowly; but when 
he had taken his position, he was not disposed to leave it. 
John P. Hale was admirable in reply. His retorts were rapid 
and keen, and yet were uttered so good-naturedly, and with so 
much wit, that it was difficult for his opponents to take offence. 
But Charles Sumner was “the noblest Roman of them all.” 
With a more various culture, a higher tone of moral sentiment, 
he was also a learned student and a man of implacable opin- 
ions. He never could comprehend Mr. Seward’s diplomacy, 
and probably Mr. Seward could never understand his inability 
to compromise. He was deficient in imagination and in tact ; 
therefore he could not enter into the minds of others, and im- 
perfectly understood them; and he never handled delicate 
topics very tenderly. But the purity of his soul and life, the 
childlike simplicity of his purposes, and the sweetness of his 
disposition, were very charming to those who knew him well. 
Add to this the resources of a mind stored with every kind of 
knowledge, and a memory which never forgot anything, and © 
his very presence in Washington gave an added value to the 
place. He had seen men and cities, and was intimate with 
European celebrities, but yet was an Israelite indeed in whom 
was no guile. Fond of the good opinions of others, and well 
pleasec with their approbation, he never sacrificed a conviction 
to win their praiss vu. ‘o avoid their censure. Certainly, he 
was one of the purest men who ever took part in American 
politics. 
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It was such a man as this, so gifted and adorned, so spotless 
and upright, who by the wise providence of God was permitted 
to be the victim of a brutal assassin. It was this noble head, 
the instrument of laborious thought for the public welfare, 
which was beaten and bruised by the club of a ruffian, on May 
22, 1856. Loud was the triumph through the South, great 
the joy of the slave power. They had disabled, with cruel 
blows, their chief enemy. Little did they foresee— bad men 
never do foresee — that Charles Sumner was to return to his 
seat, and become a great power in the land long after their 
system had been crushed, and their proud States trampled into 
ruin by the heavy tread of Northern armies. They did not 
foresee that he was to be the trusted counsellor of Lincoln 
during those years of war; and that after they had been con- 
quered, he would become one of their best friends in their 
great calamity, and repay their evil with good. 

This murderous assault on Mr. Sumner cannot be consid- 
ered as having strengthened the political position of the slave 
power. It was a great mistake in itself, and it was a greater 
mistake in being indorsed by such multitudes in the slave 
States. In thus taking the responsibility of the act, they fully 
admitted that brutality, violence, and cowardly attempts at 
assassination are characters belonging naturally to slavery. 
A thrill of horror went through the civilized world on this 
occasion. All the free States felt themselves outraged. That 
an attempt should be made to kill in his seat a Northern man 
for words spoken in debate, was a gross insult and wrong to 
the nation, and deepened everywhere the detestation-felt for 
the system. 

But madness must have its perfect work. One more step 
remained to be taken by the slave power, and that was to 
claim the right, under the Constitution, and protected by the 
general government, to carry slaves and slavery into all the 
Territories. It was not enough that they were not prohib- 
ited by acts of Congress. They must not allow the people 
of the Territories to decide for themselves whether slavery 
should exist among them or not. It had a right to exist 
there, in spite of the people. A single man from South 
Carolina, going with his slaves into Nebraska, should have the 
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power of making that « slave State, though all the rest of 
its inhabitants wished it to be free. And if he was troubled 
by his neighbors, he had a right to call on the military power 
of the United States to protect him against them. Such was 
the doctrine of the Dred Scott case, such the doctrine 
accepted by the majority of the United States Senate under 
the lead of Jefferson Davis in the spring of 1859. Such was 
the doctrine demanded by the Southern members of the 
Democratic Convention in Charleston, S. C., in May, 1860, 
and failing to carry it, they broke up that convention. And it 
was because they were defeated in this purpose of carrying 
slavery into the Territories, that they seceded from the Union, 
and formed the Southern Confederacy. 

They had gained a long succession of political triumphs, 
which we have briefly traced in this article. They had an- 
nexed Texas, and made another slave State of that Territory. 
They had established the principle that slavery was not to be 
excluded by law from any of the Territories of the nation. 
They had repealed the Missouri Compromise, passed the 
Fugitive-Slave Law, obtained the Dred Scott decision from the 
Supreme Court. In all this they had been aided by the Dem- 
ocratic party, and were sure of the continued help of that 
party. With these allies, they were certain to govern the 
country for a long period of years. The President, the Sen- 
ate, the Supreme Court, were all on their side. As regarded 
slavery in the States, there was nothing to threaten its exist- 
ence there. The Republicans proposed only to restrict it to 
the region where it actually existed, but could not and would 
not meddle with it therein. If the slave power had been 
satisfied with this, it seems probable that it might have re- 
tained its ascendency in the country for a long period. An 
immense region was still open to its colonies. Cotton was 
still king, and the slaveholders possessed all the available cot- 
ton-growing regions. They were wealthy, they were powerful, 
tl y governed the nation. They threw all this power away 
by seceding from the Union. Why did they do this? 

The frequent answer to this question is contained in the 
proverb, ‘‘ Whom God would destroy he first makes mad.” 
No doubt this act was one of madness, and no doubt it was 
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providential. But Providence works not by direct interfer- 
ence, but by maintaining the laws of cause and effect. Why 
did they become so mad? Why this supreme folly of relin- 
quishing actual enormous power, in order to set their lives and 
fortunes on the hazard of a die ? 

It seems to be the doom of all vaulting ambition to over- 
leap itself, and to fall on the other side. When Macbeth had 
gained all his ends, when he had become Thane of Cawdor 
and Glamis, and king, he had no peace because the succession 
had been promised to Banquo : — 


“* Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind, 
For them the gracious Duncaa have I murthered, 
Put rancors in the vessel of my peace. 
. . . To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance.” 


When Napoleon the First was master of nearly all Europe, 
he could not be satisfied while England resisted his power, 
and Russia had not.submitted to it. So he also said, 


“ Rather than so, come fate into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance.” 


He also threw away all his immense power because he could 
not arrest his own course or limit his own demands on fate. 
Such ambitions cannot stop, so long as there is anything 
unconquered or unpossessed. “ All this avails me nothing, so 
long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” 
The madness which seizes those greedy of power is like the 
passion of the gamester, who is unable to limit his desire of 
gain. By this law of insatiable ambition Providence equalizes 
_ destinies, and power is prevented from being consolidated in a 
few hands. 

The motive which actuates these ambitions, and makes them 
think that nothing is gained so long as arything remains to 
be gained, seems to be a secret fear that they are in danger of 
losing all unless they can obtain more. 
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In the same way men of large wealth are harried by this 
fiend of accumulation. The richer they become, the stronger 
becomes their dread of growing poor. If a man holds his 
wealth as a trust, and uses it in that sense, he has no such 
terror ; otherwise he seems to be living on a sandy foundation, 
and thinks that unless he continues to prop up his house, it 
may fall. 

This inward dread appears to have possessed the hearts of 
the Southern slaveholders. Since slavery has been abolished, 
many of them admit that they have more content in their 
present poverty than they formerly had in their large posses- 
sions. They were then sensitive to every suggestion which 
touched their institution. Hence their persecution of Abo- 
litionists, hence their cruelty to the slaves themselves, — for 
cruelty is often the child of fear. Hence the atrocity of the 
slave laws. Hence their desire to secure more and larger 
guaranties from the United States for their institution. Every 
rumor in the air troubled them. The fact that antislavery 
opinion existed at the North, that it was continually increasing, 
that a great political party was growing up which was opposed 
to their system, that such men as Garrison and Wendell 
- Phillips existed in Boston, that Seward and Sumner were in 
the Senate,— all this was intolerable. The only way of ac- 
counting for Southern irritability, for Southern aggressions, 
for its perpetual demand for more power, is to be found in 
this latent terror. They doubted whether the foundations of 
their whole system were not rotten ; they feared that it rested 
on falsehood and lies; they secretly felt that it was contrary to 
the will of God; an instinct in their souls told them that it 
was opposed to the spirit of the age and the laws of progress ; 
and this fear made them frantic. 

When men’s minds are in this state, they are like the glass 
toy called a Rupert’s bubble. A single scratch on the surface 
causes it to fly in pieces. The scratch on the surface of the 
slave system which caused it to rush into secession and civil 
war was the attempt of John Brown on Harper’s Ferry. It 
seemed a trifle, but it indicated a great deal. It was the first 
drop of a coming storm. When one man was able to lay 
down his life, in a conflict with their system, with such courage 
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and nobleness, in a cause not his own, a shudder ran through 
the whole South. To what might this grow? And so they 
said, “* Let us cut ourselves wholly off from these dreadful 
fanaticisms, from these terrible dangers. Let us make a com- 
munity of our own, and shut out from it entirely all anti- 
slavery opinion, and live only with those who think as we do.” 
And so came the end. 

In reviewing Mr. Wilson’s work, we have thus seen how it 
describes the gradual and simultaneous growth in the United 
States of two hostile powers, — one political, the other moral. 
The one continued to accumulate the outward forces which 
belong to organization ; the other, the inward forces which are 
associated with enthusiasm. To use botanical language, the 
one was an Exogen, and the other an Endogen. The ose 
added continually to its external strength by the passage of 
new laws, the addition of new territory, the more absolute 
control of parties, government, courts, the press, and the street. 
The other increased its power by accumulating an intenser 
conviction, a clearer knowledge, a firmer faith, and a more 
devoted consecration to its cause. The weapons of the one 
were force, adroitness, and worldly interest ; those of the other, 
faith in God, in man, and in truth. 

Great truths draw to their side noble auxiliaries. So it was 
with tlie antislavery movement. The heroism, the romance, 
the eloquence, the best literature, the grandest forms of re- 
ligion, the most generous and purest characters, —all were 
brought to it by a sure affinity. As Wordsworth said to 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, so it might be declared here : — 

“Thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

The best poets of America, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, were in full sympathy with this cause, and their best 
poetry was their songs for freedom. Shall we ever forget the 
caustic humor of “ Hosea Biglow,” “ Bird o’ Fredum Sawin,” 
and ‘John P. Robinson” ? And how lofty a flight of inspiration 
did the same bard take, when he chanted in verses nobler, as it 
seems to us, than anything since Wordsworth’s ** Ode to Immor- 
tality,” the Return of the Heroes who had wrought salvation 
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for the dear land “ bright beyond compare” among the na- 
tions!* What heroism, what tenderness, what stern rebuke, 
what noble satire, have attended every event in this long strug- 
gle, from the lyre of Whittier! Nothing in Campbell excels 
the ring of some of his trumpet-calls, nothing in Cowper the 
pathos of his elegies over the martyrs of freedom. The best 
men and the best women were always to be found at the meet- 
ings of the Antislavery Society. There were to be seen such 
upright lawyers as Ellis Gray Loring and Samuel E. Sewall 
and John A. Andrew, such eminent writers as Emerson, such 
great preachers as Theodore Parker and Beecher, such editors 
as Bryant and Greeley. To this cause did William Ellery Chan- 
ning devote his last years and best thoughts. If the churches 
as organizations stood aloof, being only “timidly good,” as 
organizations are apt to be, the purest of their body were sure 
to be found in this great company of latter-day saints. 
Antislavery men had their faults. They were often unjust 
to their opponents, though unintentionally so. They were 
sometimes narrow and bitter; and with them, as with all 
very earnest people, any difference of opinion as to methods 
seemed to involve moral obliquity. But they were doing the 
great work of the age,—the most necessary work of all, — 
and much might be pardoned to their passionate love of justice 
and humanity. In their meetings could be heard many of the 
ablest speakers of the time, and one, thé best of all. He held 
the silver bow of Apollo, and dreadful was its clangor when 
he launched its shafts against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Those deadly arrows were sometimes misdirected, 
and occasionally they struck good men who were meaning to do 
their duty. Such errors, we suppose, are incident to all who 
are speaking and acting in such terrible earnest. It is not prob- 
able that Luther was always just to his opponents, nor Paul ; in 
the great day of accounts many mistakes will have to be recti- 
fied. But surely among the goodly company of apostles and 


* Recently, in a hasty mood, this great poet has called our country “ The Land 
of broken Promise.” Has he so soon forgotten the last lines of his own immortal 
poem, where he says to this nation : — 

“ We will not dare to doubt thee. 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare” ? 
VOL. CXX. NO. 246. 6 
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prophets, and in the noble array of martyrs there assembled, 
few will be found more free from the sins of selfish interest 
and personal ambition than those who in Congress, in the pul- 
pit, on the platform, or with the pen, fought the great battle 
of American freedom. 

One great moral must be drawn from this story before we 
close. It demonstrates, by a great historical proof, that no evil 
however mighty, no abuse however deeply rooted, can resist 
the power of truth faithfully uttered and steadily applied. If 
this great institution of slavery, resting on such a foundation 
of enormous pecuniary interest, buttressed by such powerful 
supports, fell in the life of a single generation before the unaided 
power of truth, why should we ever despair? Henceforth, 
whenever a mighty evil is to be assailed, or a cruel despotism 
overthrown, men will look to this history of the greatness and 
decadence of slavery; and, so encouraged, will believe that 
God is on the side of justice, and that truth will always pre- 
vail against error. 

But to this we must add, that it is only where free institutions 
exist that truth has full power in such a conflict. We need 
free speech, a free press, free schools, and free churches, in 
order that truth shall have a free course. The great advan- 
tage of a republic like ours is, that it gives to truth a fair 
chance in its conflict with error. The Southern States would 
long ago have abolished slavery if it had possessed such insti- 
tutions. But, though republican in form, the Southern States 
were in reality an oligarchy, in which five millions of whites 
and three millions of slaves were governed by the absolute and 
irresponsible power of less than half a million of slaveholders. 
Freedom was permitted by them except when this institution 
was concerned, then it was absolutely forbidden. No book 
written against their peculiar institution could be printed on 
any Southern press or sold in any Southern bookstore. No 
newspaper attacking slavery was allowed to be circulated 
through Southern mails. No public meeting could be held to 
discuss the right and wrong of slavery. No minister could 
preach against the system. No man could express, even in 
conversation, his hostility to it, without risk of personal injury. 
An espionage as sharp and an inquisition as relentless as those 
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of Venice or Spain, governed society, at least in the cotton and 
sugar States of the Union. But at the North opinion was free, 
and therefore slavery fell. This is the great merit of republi- 
can institutions. The process of making and changing opin- 
ions is distasteful to many who call themselves conservatives, 
but who belong to that class’ who, as Armand Carrel said, 
would, if they had lived at the epoch of creation, have cried 
out, “‘ Mes amis, conservons le chaos!”’ These are the con- 
servatives who are so displeased with the noise of escaping 
steam that they would fasten down the safety-valve and so 
cause an explosion. Fisher Ames compressed in an epigram 
the evil and good of republican institutions. “In a mon- 
archy,” said he, “ we are in a ship, very comfortable while 
things go well; but strike a rock, and we go to the bottom. 
In a republic, we are on a raft; our feet are wet, and it is not 
always agreeable, but we are safe.” It is a lasting proof of the 
conservative power of free institutions, that they were able to 
uproot such a system as slavery by creating a moral force capa- 
ble of putting it down; that they could carry us through a civil 
war, still leaving the press and speech free; that they stood the 
strain of a Presidential election without taking from the voters 
a single right; and so, at last, conquered a rebellion on so 
vast a scale that every European monarchy, with its immense 
standing army, would have been powerless in its presence. 
Let those Americans who are disposed to disparage their own 
institutions bear this history in mind. We have evils here, and 
great ones ; but they come at once to the surface, and therefore 
can be met by the power of intelligent opinion and overcome. 
So it has always been in the past ; so it will be, God aiding us, in 
the future. We are about to meet the Centennial Anniversary 
of our national life; and on that day we can look back to our 
fathers, the founders of the Republic, and say to them —“‘ You 
gave us the inestimable blessing of free institutions; we have 
used those institutions to destroy the only great evil which you 
transmitted to us untouched. We now can send down the Re- 
public to our children, pure from this stain, and capable of 
enduring IN SECULA SECULORUM.” 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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Arr. IV.—1. Principles of Political Economy, with some of 
their Applications to Social Philosophy. By Joun Stuart 
Mitt. London. 1848. 

2. Elements of Political Economy. By Arruur LaTHaM Perry, 
Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams 
College. New York. 1866. 

3. A Refutation of the Wage-Fund Theory of Modern Political 
Economy, as enunciated by Mr. Mill, M. P., and Mr. Faweett, 
M. P. By Francis D. Lone, Barrister-at-Law. London. 
1866. 

4. On Labor: its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues, its actual 
Present and possible Future. By Wm. Tuos. Tuornton, 
Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” London. 
1869. 

5. The Fortnightly Review, May, 1869. (Mr. J. S. MILt on 
“ Thornton on Labor and its Claims.”’) 

6. The London Quarterly Review, July, 1871. (“ Economic 
Fallacies and Labor Utopias.’’) 

7. The Theory of Political Economy. By W. Stantey JEvons, 
M. A. (London), Professor of Logic and Political Economy 
in Owen’s College, Manchester. London and New York. 
1871. 

8. Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, newly ex- 
pounded. By J. E. Carnes, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. London. 1874. 


Tue doctrine of the wage-fund is in substance as follows. 
There is, for any country, at any time, asum of wealth set 
apart for the payment of wages. This fund is a portion of the 
aggregate capital of the country, and its extent is determined 
by the amount and character of that aggregate capital. The 
ratio between the aggregate capital and the portion devoted to 
the payment of wages is not necessarily always the same. It 
may vary, from time to time, with the conditions of industry 
and the habits of the people ; but at any given time the amount 
of the wage-fund, under the conditions existing, is determined 
in the amount of the aggregate capital. 
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The wage-fund, therefore, may be greater or less at another 
time ; but, at the time taken, it is always definite. What it 
will be is contingent on the use yet to be made of present 
wealth ; but what it is in the present was determined by the 
use made of wealth in the past, and there is nothing about it 
that is contingent. The amount of it cannot be increased by 
force of law or of public opinion, or through sympathy and 
compassion on the part of employers, or as the result of appeals 
or efforts on the part of the working classes. 

The sum so destined to the payment of wages is distributed 
by competition among all the applicants for employment. If 
one obtains more, another. must, for that reason, receive less. 
Laborers are paid out of this sum, and out of this alone. The 
whole of that sum is distributed without loss; and the average 
amount received by each laborer is, therefore, precisely deter- 
mined by the ratio existing between the wage-fund and the 
number of laborers, or, as some writers have preferred to call 
it, between capital and population. 

The wage-fund having at any given time been determined 
for that time, the rate of wages will be according to the num- 
ber of persons then applying for employment. If they be 
more, wages will be low; if they be fewer, wages will be 
high. 

The literature of the wage-fund has never, so far as we are 
aware, been reviewed. As the doctrine involved has been held 
by writers of high authority to be conclusive of the whole ques- 
tion of wages, and to deprive such agencies as strikes and trade- 
unions of even a standing in the court of political economy, it 
cannot but be instructive to draw together the statements of 
it contained in a few well-known works in systematic political 
economy, and in the special departments of labor and wages. 
Especially at the present time, when there is much contro- 
versy as to the real substance of the wage-fund theory, and 
when a disposition is manifested by many to cling to the 
phrase while abandoning the definitions and assumptions with 
which it is associated in the existing body of economical litera- 
ture, is it desirable to fix with all possible precision the scope 
and significance of this doctrine respecting the wages of labor. 
We therefore present statements taken from the writings of 
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eight political economists, beginning with Mr. James Mill. 
The last three writers quoted are American. 

“Tt thus appears that if population increases without any increase 
of capital, wages fall ; and that if capital increases without an increase 
of population, wages rise. It is evident, also, that if both increase, 
but one faster than the other, the effect will be the same as if the 
one had not increased at all, and the other had made an increase 
equal to the difference.” — James Pol. Eeon., p. 43. 

“The amount of subsistence falling to each laborer, or the rate of 
wages, must depend on the proportion which the whole capital bears 
to the whole laboring population. If the amount of capital were 
increased, without a corresponding increase taking place in the 
population, each individual would get a larger share, or the rate of 
wages would be augmented. And if, on the other hand, population 
were increased faster than capital, a less share would be apportioned 
to each individual, or the rate of wages would be reduced.” —J. R. 
McCuutocn, Pol. Econ., p. 379. 

“Since, therefore, the rate of wages which results from competition 
distributes the whole wages-fund among the whole laboring population, 
if law or opinion succeeds in fixing wages above this rate, some labor- 
ers are kept out of employment.” — J.S. Min, Pol. Econ., I. p. 432. 

“If wages are higher at one time or place than at another, if the 
subsistence and comfort of the class of hired laborers are more ample, 
it is and can be for no other reason than because capital bears a 
greater proportion to population.” — /d., p. 415. 


We add, also, the statement of this doctrine which Mr. Mill 
made for himself and his fellow-economists in the Fortnightly 
Review of May, 1869: — 


“The demand for labor consists of the whole circulating capital of 
the country, including what is paid in wages for unproductive labor. 
The supply is the whole laboring population. If the supply is in 
excess of what the capital can at present employ, wages must fall. 
If the laborers are all employed, and there is a surplus of capital still 
unused, wages will rise. This series of deductions is generally re- 
ceived as incontrovertible. They are found, I presume, in every sys- 
tematic treatise on political economy, my own certainly included. 

“The theory rests on what may be called the doctrine of the wages- 
fund. There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a sum of 
wealth which is unconditionally devoted to the payment of wages of 
labor. This sum is not regarded as unalterable, for it is augmented 
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by saving, and increases with the progress of wealth ; but it is rea- 
soned upon as at any given moment a predetermined amount. More 
than that amount it is assumed that the wages-receiving class cannot 
possibly divide among them ; that amount, and no less, they cannot 
but obtain. So that the sum to be divided being fixed, the wages of 
each ewe solely on the divisor, the number of onions sa 


“ The dita capital of a “a is its meget: Hence if 
we desire to calculate the average money-wages received by each 
laborer, we have simply to divide the amount of this capital by the 
number of the laboring population.” —H. Fawcert, Zconomic Posi- 
tion of the British Laborer, p. 120. 

“Hence the amount of the funds applicable to the payment of 
wages, on which the rate of wages has been seen to depend, is itself 
a certain proportion of the entire active capital of the nation.” — 
C. Morrison, Labor and Capital, p. 19. 

“The chief, if not the only, cause of error that would exist in esti- 
mating wages to be in the ratio of capital to population, is that 
which arises out of governmental interferences ; and if two countries 
equally free from them, but differing in capital, could be found, wages 
would be found to differ in the same ratio.” — H. C. Carry, Essay on 
Wages, p. 35. 

“The rate of wages is dependent on the relation which the capital 
of a country bears to the numbers of the people. So long as this 
relation continues the same, wages will remain unaltered. If the 
population remains stationary, wages will rise or fall according as 
capital increases or decreases. . . . . If, on the other hand, we 
suppose the amount of capital not to alter, the number of people will 
determine the rate of wages: in fact, the very same amount of 
wages will have to be divided among a greater number of people.” — 
H. Veruake, Pol. Econ., p. 100. 


Professor Vethake states in this immediate connection that 
the portion of the capital of a country which consists of wages 


is proportional to the whole amount of that capital. “a 


“That which pays for labor in every country is a certain portion 
of actually accumulated capital, which cannot be increased by the 
proposed action of government, nor by the influence of public opin- 
ion, nor by combinations among the workmen themselves. There 
is also in every country a certain number of laborers, and this num- 


ber cannot be diminished by ,the proposed action of government, nor 
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by public opinion, nor by combinations among themselves. There is 
to be a division now among all these laborers of the portion of capi- 
tal actually there present.” — A. L. Perry, Pol. Econ., p. 122. 


In one particular we would ask that the most careful atten- 
tion be given to the phraseology employed in these statements. 
Of late, since the wage-fund theory has been assailed, it has 
become quite common to offer the explanation that* the term 
is used merely to express the sum of wages which is actually 
paid. Examination of these extracts will show, however, that 
the wage-fund has been put forward in no such sense. It is as 
expressing the sum, not merely of the wages that are paid, but 
of the wages that can be paid, that the term is used by each 
author in turn from whom we have quoted. Higher wages can- 
not be paid because the wage-fund is not greater than it is ; the 
wage-fund is not greater because capital is not greater. 

Nor is it more in such formal statements of the doctrine, 
than in its application by the same writers to the complaints of 
the working classes, and to their efforts to redress their griev- 
ances, that we find the unmistakable intention of the wage- 
fund theory. Thus Professor Perry writes : — 


“There is no use in arguing against any one of the four funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. The question of wages is a question of 
division. It is complained that the quotient is too small. Well, then, 
how many ways are there to make a quotient larger? Two ways. 
Enlarge your dividend, the divisor remaining the same, and the quo- 
tient will be larger ; lessen your divisor, the dividend remaining the 
same, and the quotient will be larger.” (p. 123.) 


With equal force is the doctrine of the wage-fund made to 
bear against the utility of strikes. The line of reasoning is too 
familiar to require any citations. Strikes cannot increase the 
wage-fund ; they do not diminish the number of applicants for 
employment ; therefore, strikes cannot raise wages. Surely 
this and every similar appeal to the wage-fund as an ultimate 
fact is inconsistent with the explanation now offered, that the 
wage-fund is the sum of wages actually paid, not of wages pos- 
sibly to be paid. 

The natural history of this doctrine is not obscure. The 
first suggestion of it is found in the need, wellnigh univer- 
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sal, which laborers have to be subsisted out of a store represent- 
ing the results of past labor. It is only in a few industries, 
mainly of the class termed “ extractive,” and in these only 
when pursued under conditions peculiarly favorable, that the 
laborer can eat of the product of his labor for the day. The 
fisherman, indeed, or the hunter, may live from hand to mouth, 
catching and killing as he eats, though always at the imminent 
risk of privation and even of starvation. But the tiller of the 
soil must abide in faith of a harvest, through months of plough- 
ing, sowing, and cultivating ; and his industry is only possible 
as food has been stored up from the crop of the previous year. 
The mechanical laborer is still further removed from the frui- 
tion of his labor. Not only will it not furnish him food until 
it issues in a completed state, days, weeks, or months it may 
be in the future, but it must even then be exchanged against 
the product of the agricultural laborer, perhaps yet unharvest- 
ed, before it can yield subsistence to himself. So that almost 
universally, it may be said, the laborer as he works is fed out 
of a store gathered by previous labor and saved by the self- 
denial of the possessor. The extent of this provision, thus made 
the primary condition of industry, may be rudely measured by 
the interval between harvests, whether these occur yearly or half- 
yearly. Nor is the provision for the year’s or the half-year’s 
subsistence one which is made without great sacrifice, even in 
the most advanced stages of industry. Vast and varied as is 
the accumulated wealth of the most highly civilized communi- 
ties, the store of food which must be kept on hand to meet the 
necessities of the year’s subsistence (we say the year’s sub- 
sistence, for no nation enjoying two harvests in the year has 
attained great wealth) constitutes no insignificant part of the 
aggregate value ; while among nations which comprise, prob- 
ably, two thirds of the human race, so severe is the struggle 
with nature, so hard are the conditions of life, so many its 
enemies, that, after all the painful accumulations of centuries, 
spring remains as it was in the days of Alkman, “ the season 
of short fare,” when the progress of the growing crop is eagerly 
watched, not with eyes greedy of gain, but with eyes hollow 
from hunger. 

Such being the nearly universal necessity of a store of food 
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as the condition of productive labor, we should not expect to 
find the earliest writers in political economy pass it by without 
notice. Nor did they. Adam Smith, in treating of wages, 
makes much account of “the funds for the maintenance of 
labor”; and Mr. Malthus, although his principal concern was 
with the permanent relation between food and population, gives 
even greater prominence than Smith to the laborer’s need of 
provisional maintenance during the interval between the ren- 
dering of the service and the realizing of the product.* 

But the subsistence-fund thus in contemplation of the econo- 
mist has not yet become the wage-fund. There is nothing in 
the need the laborer has of provisional maintenance which 
defeats his claim to a payment, over and above the mere cost 
of his subsistence, out of the product when completed. It 
may be that poor Piers must depend daily, pending harvest, 
upon the Squire for bread out of the crop of the last year; but 
that constitutes no reason why Piers should not receive some 
sheaves, at harvest, as his own. Much less does the necessity 
which presses so heavily upon Jacques to save enough, out of 
his own scanty crop, grown on his ancestral acres, to carry 
himself and wife and little ones through the long twelve 
months before another harvest, preclude him from reaping all 
the advantage if that next crop prove more than usually abun- 
dant, — sufficient, perhaps, for fifteen months ; in which happy 
event Jacques will become a man of means; and with three 
months’ provision in hand, may increase his live stock, or live 
more freely for the year; or, by hoarding up the supply, insure 
himself against a future searcity. And if better methods of 
agriculture or more effective tools come at any time into use, 
raising permanently the productive capacity of his land, the 
gain shall all go to Jacques, unless, indeed, government find 


* The following is Mr. Malthus’s most precise statement of the relations of capi- 
tal to wages : — 

“Tt has been generally considered that the demand for labor is proportioned only 
to the circulating, not the fixed capital of a country. But in reality the demand for 
labor is not proportioned to the increase of capital in any shape ; nor even, as I once 
thought, to the increase of the exchangeable value of the whole annual product. It 
is proportioned only to the rate of increase in the quantity and value of those funds 
which are actually employed in the maintenance of labor.” — Political Economy 
(ed. 1836), p. 234. 
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ways to rob him of a part. Thus we see the subsistence-fund 
has not yet become the wage-fund. 

But if we come to contemplate a state of society where sub- 
stantially the whole body of persons performing manual labor 
are shut out from the ownership or occupancy of land, and thus 
obliged to seek employment at the hands of others, on terms 
fixed beforehand; and if we find that here the aggregate of 
wages actually received, whether in money or in kind, by the 
body of laborers, during the year, is not, in fact, more than 
sufficient for the subsistence of themselves and their families, 
in health and strength to labor and to keep their numbers 
good, and perhaps not so much as this without some little help 
in the way of coals from the Squire, at Christmas, and of 
bounties from the great house in case of sickness ; and if we 
further note that, in such a relation between annual earnings 
and annual expenses, confirmed, were that necessary, by sug- 
gestions of intemperance and improvidence, ministered through 
the payment of a portion of wages in beer and cider, — accumu- 
lation by the laborers becomes a thing not to be thought of, 
and thus a yearly, monthly, and even weekly dependence on 
employers is established, we shall then have conditions under 
which the subsistence-fund will pass naturally into the wage- 
fund, and become identified with it. If laborers do, in fact, 
receive no more than their subsistence (including that of their 
families, as essential to keeping up the numbers of their class), 
and if that subsistence is, in their own poverty, all provided 
by employers out of accumulations from a previous harvest, 
why should it not be said that wages are paid wholly out of 
capital ? 

All these conditions notoriously existed in England during 
the period in which the conception of “the funds for the 
maintenance of labor’’ took more precise shape in the theory 
of a wage-fund. Each step of the progress to this result, in 
doctrine, is shown with such charming naiveté in the following 
paragraph of Professor Faweett’s ‘“ Manual of Political Econ- 
omy,” that we cannot forbear to give it : — 

“A very little consideration will render it evident that laborers 
whilst engaged in any particular industry cannot live upon the com- 
modity which their labor is assisting to produce. The ploughman 
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who tills the soil from which in the following autumn the harvest 
will be gathered is fed with the wealth which his master has saved ; 
or, in other words, the master pays his laborer’s wages from the 
wealth which he has previously saved.” (p. 19.) 


Here we find asserted the necessity of the laborer for pro- 
visional maintenance while the crop is growing; his entire 
dependence upon his employer for that maintenance ; and the 
natural equivalency of subsistence and wages. 

Having so much, what lack we yet of the whole doctrine of 
the wage-fund? One thing only, and that was supplied, in 
the fulness of time, through the application of Malthusianism 
to the situation reached.* Malthus had demonstrated, gener- 
ally, that there is “a constant tendency in all animal life to 
increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it,” and, specifi- 
cally, that ‘ population tends to increase faster than subsist- 
ence.” This principle, when apprehended in all its bearings, 
munifestly involved a modification of the assumption of the 
natural equivalency of subsistence and wages. Wages could 
be no more than subsistence ; but would they always be that ? 
We have seen that wages are paid only out of capital; may 
not an undue increase of the laboring class exceed the ability 
of capital to furnish subsistence ? Capital cannot feed laborers 
simply because they need subsistence. It cannot feed laborers 
beyond the amount of its own resources, nor even up to that 
amount. It can feed no more laborers than it can find tools 
for to work with, or material for to work upon. There must 
also be reserved a portion for buildings and ships and roads, 
by which to carry on the operations of industry; and the 
descendants of Adam are as strictly forbidden to consume the 
portion so reserved as was their great ancestor to taste the 


* Professor Bowen has noticed the vital relation of Malthusianism to the wage- 
fuud theory. (Political Economy, p. 173.) Yet Professor Perry, who maintains 
that theory, rejects Malthusianism. He declares “ that the restraints on popula- 
tion, which economists have been at such pains to commend, are as likely to 
keep capitalists out of the world as laborers, which would be a disadvantage to the 
latter ; that every human being is as much constituted by nature to receive services 
as to render them.” (Political Economy, p. 126.) And, in the same connection, 
says, “ What I affirm is, that, under freedom to receive and render services, to 
which freedom all men have a natural right, and under intelligence and morality, 
which all men are bound to possess, this matter of population will perfectly regu- 
late itself.” (p. 127.) 
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fruit of the tree that grew in the centre of the garden. If 
labor eats hereof, it will surely, though it may be slowly, die. 

Hence we come, naturally enough, to the conception of 
capital as parting into shares, or as forming distinct funds, each 
destined to supply one of the three essential elements of pro- 
duction, fixed capital, raw material, and labor.* The amount 
required for maintaining each of these may vary relatively, 
from time to time, as the habits of life and the conditions of 
industry change; but for any given period, both capital in the 
aggregate, and the share of it going to each of these services, 
will be determined, irrespective of the preferences or necessi- 
ties of employers or employed. And the wage-fund being thus 
determined as to amount, the share coming to each laborer is 
fixed in the number of laborers. If more, each will have less. 
If fewer, each will have more. Such we believe to have been 
the genesis of the wage-fund theory. 

Its literary history corresponds to its natural history as 
closely as is likely to be the case in the development of any 
doctrine.t What with the celerity with which some writers 


* “Fixed capital, raw material, and wages-fund form the three constituents 
of capital, and the problem to be solved is, What are the causes which, in a given 
tield of industry, determine the proportion in which these three constituents com- 
bine?” —J. E. Carrnes, Some Leading Principles of Pol. Econ., p. 199. 

+ This is true only of the wage-fund in England. The spread of this doctrine 
in the United States is not to be explained in the same way. It would seem to 
have been accepted, so far as it has been accepted, upon the authority of the Eng- 
lish economists. Certainly the conditions which have been noted as prevailing in 
England during the period when the laborer’s subsistence came to be identified 
with his wages have at no time been known in the United States. Here the people 
have not been shut out from the land ; the laboring classes have been able to make 
and have made vast accumulations, and the great bulk of wages have, since the 
first settlement of the country, been paid, not out of capital, but out of the com- 
pleted product, when harvested or marketed. 

The wage-fund seems to have been considered, we know not why, a pillar in the 
temple of free-trade. Certainly the line drawn in the United States between those 
who have accepted it and those who have combated it, or let it severely alone, 
appears to intimate a general sense of some such relation between the doc- 
trines. We find no trace of it among the writers known as protectionists. Profes- 
sor Bowen distinctly rejects it; Messrs. Daniel Raymond and Peshine Smith omit 
all allusion to it, so far as we have observed. Mr. Carey, it is true, gave it counte- 
nance in -his “ Essay on Wages”; buf then, Mr. Carey was a free-trader in 1835. 
On the other hand, Professors Vethake, Bascom, and Perry, who take strong 
ground against governmental interference with the methods and courses of indus- 
try, all strongly pronounce the wage-fund theory. 

Dr. Wayland, whose treatise in Political Economy, though published in 1837, 
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rush to conclusions, not pausing to mark the stages of their 
progress, and the reluctance with which others abandon a 
logical resting-place where they have once found themselves at 
home ; what with the persistence with which some harness the 
horse to the wrong end of the cart, and the disturbances intro- 
duced by others into proportion and perspective by undue 
emphasis laid upon favorite phases of truth, — it is rarely pos- 
sible to collate progressive statements of doctrine without en- 
countering anachronistic difficulties of a most embarrassing 
nature. Yet we are confident we could show by a copious cita- 
tion of authorities, from Adam Smith downwards, that the 
literary development of the wage-fund theory has in general 
followed the course we have indicated. 

Such a citation and comparison of authorities would, how- 
ever, be necessarily very burdensome, and the results could 
have little more than curious interest. We propose, instead 
of tracing in economical literature the rise of this theory, to 
refer to its literary history only since the time when, after 
dominating in the department of labor and wages for a whole 
human generation, it was rudely assailed by a writer scarcely 
known to the Reviews, to be surrendered three years later by 
its foremost living advocate. 

In 1866 Mr. Francis D. Longe, a London barrister, who 
had appeared previously as the author of an essay on strikes 
(London, 1860), published a pamphlet entitled “A Refuta- 
tion of the Wage-Fund Theory of Modern Political Economy, 
as enunciated by Mr. Mill, M. P., and Mr. Fawcett, M. P.”’ 
Mr. Longe’s pamphlet received slight attention at the time ; 
indeed, as the London Quarterly Review subsequently said, 
(July, 1871), it received literally none at all. We find no 
notice taken of it in any of the Reviews until three or four 
years later, when it became the theme of lively controversy. 
Previously, namely, in 1869, this pamphlet had been reissued, 


would appear (see Preface) to have been mainly composed prior to the emergence 
in distinct form of the wage-fund theory, followed Malthus in his statement of the 
law of wages. (Wayland’s Pol. Econ., p. 312.) Excepting Dr. Wayland, Mr. Amasa 
Walker is the only American writer on systematic political economy, of the free- 
trade school, whom we remember as giving no countenance to the wage-fund theory. 
It can scarcely need to be said that we regard the idea of an essential connection 
between the two doctrines as wholly mistaken. Free-trade rose without this theory 
of wages, and will surely not fall with it. 
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but of so little account was it then in the world of books, 
that we have been able to learn of but two copies as owned 
in the United States. The publication of Mr. Longe’s treatise 
is, however, of capital importance in the history of the wage- 
fund, and his positions require, therefore, to be stated with 
some fulness. These were, — 

First. That the capital applicable, within any period, to 
the payment of wages, does not form a definite fund distinct 
from the general body of wealth. 

Second. That the laboring population “ does not constitute 
a supply of labor, or body of laborers,” among whom the 
aggregate wage-fund, if such existed, could be distributed by 
competition. 

Third. That, if such a wage-fund existed, and if the 
laborers of the country could be regarded as a body of “ gen- 
eral” laborers capable of competing with each other, compe- 
tition would not necessarily distribute the whole of that fund 
among those laborers. 

We shall take up these propositions in inverse order. As- 
suming, says Mr. Longe, that there is a distinct fund for the 
payment of wages and a body of laborers competing therefor, 
the wage-fund doctrine declares that the whole of this fund 
will be distributed by this competition.* ‘In other words, 
the employers would overbid each other until the whole wage- 
fund was spent, and thus give the utmost possible amount of 


* Mr. Longe, in clearing the ground for his discussion of competition, exposes 
Mr. Mill in’a grave inconsistency. Mr. Mill, treating of competition as a general 
force, had declared it to be incorrect to speak of a ratio between demand and 
supply, as these are not of the same kind. The ratio, he insists, exists between the 
supply and the quantity demanded. Yet, when speaking with respect to labor, the 
same writer says: “ Wages thus depend on the supply and demand of labor, or, 
as it is often expressed, upon the proportion between population and capital.” 
Now, as “population ”’ serves here to express the supply of labor, “capital”’ is 
put to represent the demand for it. But capital does not mean the quantity of 
labor demanded, but the “ general purchasing power” (Cairnes) which is offered 
in exchange for labor. 

Professor Fawcett, who had followed Mr. Mill’s lead in the definition of compe- 
tition, falls into the same inconsistency in treating of the demand and supply of 
labor. 

Professor Cairnes has shown very conclusively (Pol. Econ., pp. 21-25) that Mr. 
Mill’s supposed identification of “demand” with “ quantity demanded” is merely 
a confusion of things distinct. 
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wages to the laborers; and the laborers would undersell each 
other so fur only as would enable the whole supply of labor 
to be bought, i. e. the whole laboring population to be em- 
ployed.” (p. 21.) On the contrary, rejoins Mr. Longe, were 
the employers of labor possessed of a sum which they were 
prepared to give for a definite amount of labor, rather than 
not get it, they would not, if they could obtain that labor for 
less than that sum, necessarily expend on labor the difference 
so saved. (p. 26.) 

Under his second proposition, Mr. Longe asserts the practi- 
eal non-competition, not only of great industrial groups, such 
as Professor Cairnes has recognized (Pol. Econ., pp. 72, 73), 
but of the several bodies of workmen ‘in the several trades 
and occupations, skilled and unskilled alike. ‘ How could the 
shoemakers compete with the tailors, or the blacksmiths with 
the glass-blowers ? Or how should the capital which a master- 
shoemaker saved by reducing the wages of his journeymen 
get into the hands of the master-tailor?”’* (p. 55.) 

Against the assumption that there is at any time a defi- 
nite amount of capital destined to the payment of wages, “ just 
as money subscribed to some charity is destined for the objects 


* Professor Cairnes deals very severely with Mr. Longe in one point, where we 
apprehend he has himself wholly mistaken the subject of his criticism. Mr. Longe 
says, in effect, there can be a general or average rate of wages no more than 
there can be a general or average price of commodities. To this Professor Cairnes 
rejoins with some reflections on Mr. Longe’s “ conceptive power,” that a general 
or average price of commodities is a familiar conception. ‘A rise or full in the 
value of money is only another name for a fall or rise of general or average 
prices.” (Pol. Econ., p. 180.) Professor Cairnes refers to average prices in com- 
parison of different periods. Mr. Longe, as we understand him, refers to an 
assumed average price of all commodities at the same time, expressed in some unit of 
quantity. (Refutation, etc., p. 19.) 

For example, Mr. Longe might say that it would be absurd to speak of the 
average price of all the commodities existing in England at the present time as 
so much per bushel or per pound, including in the same measure pearls and 
barleycorns, silks and cottons, raw materials and finished goods, vegetable and 
animal products. In the same way would he argue, it is absurd to speak of an 
average rate of wages, when a solicitor receives fifty guineas a day, a draughtsman 
two, a collier ten shillings, a cotton-spinner five, a needle-woman eighteen pence, 
and a bootblack perhaps only six. 

Mr. Longe’s objection may be a foolish one, but Professor Cairnes has failed to 
meet it, and has most lost his customary serenity in argument, at the point where 
he has most signally missed his opponent’s meaning. 
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of such charity,” Mr. Longe (pp. 37-48) urges the consid- 
eration that no employer is conscious that he so determines 
to expend a definite sum in labor, whatever the price of that 
labor may be; and that if such a purpose were at any time 
formed, it would ever remain liable to be broken by mere 
change of mood, or through fear of commercial misadventure, 
or under the superior attractions of other, perhaps foreign 
investments, or from the seductions of luxurious expenditure. 

But by far the most significant passages of Mr. Longe’s 
treatise are the following : 


“The amount of money or wealth which a farmer can afford to 
advance for the maintenance oflaborers, without using the money he 
gets from the sale of his stock or crops, is unquestionably limited by 
the amount of wealth or capital at his disposal from other sources ; 
but the amount of money or wealth which the farmer is able to pay, or 
contract to pay, as wages, is limited only by the amount of money for 
which his crops and stock will sell. When agricultural laborers are 
hired by the year, as was the universal custom in former times, and is 
now very common in the Northern counties, their wages might all be 
paid, partly by money advanced during the year, out of their em- 
ployer’s pre-existing capital, and partly by money obtained by him 
from the consumers or purchasers of his corn or stock.” (p. 48.) 


And in the same connection Mr. Longe distinguishes between 


“first, the wealth or capital available for the maintenance of laborers 
while employed in producing new goods or wealth, which wealth or 
capital may come either from their own resources or those of their 
employers, or be borrowed from bankers or elsewhere ; and, second, 
the amount of wealth available for the purchase of their work, which 
may consist of funds belonging to the consumer, or of funds belong- 
ing to the employer, or both, or may even be taken out of the very 
goods which the laborers produce, or their money value.” 


We have said that Mr. Longe’s pamphlet of 1866 received 
no notice whatever. In 1869 Mr. W. T. Thornton, well 
known as the author of two works entitled severally “ Over- 
population and its Remedy,” and “ A Plea for Peasant Pro- 
prietors,” published his treatise “On Labor: its Wrongful 
Claims and Rightful Dues,” in which he sharply assailed the 
wage-fund theory, without, however, any recognition of Mr. 
Longe’s well-meant effort in the same direction. The Lon- 

VOL. CXX.—-NO. 246. T 
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don Quarterly Review has charged blame upon Mr. Thorn- 
ton for adopting without ackuowledgment some of Mr. Longe’s 
arguments; but the obscurity of the pamphlet of 1866 may 
fairly be accepted in Mr. Thornton’s exculpation. If more 
were needed, the decided inferiority of his treatment of the 
subject ought to procure his acquittal. Mr. Thornton confined 
himself to the points which were covered by the first and third 
propositions of Mr. Longe. Having said that a national wage- 
fund, if it exists, can “be no other than the aggregate of 
smaller similar funds possessed by the several individuals 
who compose the employing part of the nation,” Mr. Thornton 
proceeds to ask the following questions respecting this sup 
posed fund in the hands of an individual employer : — 


“ May he not spend more or less on his family and himself, according 
to his fancy, inthe one case having more, in the other less left for 
the conduct of his business? And of what is left, does he or can he 
determine beforehand how much shall be laid out on buildings, how 
much on materials, how much on labor? May not his outlay on 
repairs be unexpectedly increased by fire or other accident! Will 
not his outlay on materials vary with their dearness or cheapness, or 
with the varying demand for the finished article? And must not 
the amount available for wages vary accordingly? And even though 
the latter amount were exactly ascertained beforehand, even though he 
did know to a farthing how much he would be able to spend on labor, 
would he be bound to spend the utmost he could afford to spend ? 
If he could get as much labor as he wanted at a cheap rate, would 
he voluntarily pay as much for it as he would be compelled to pay 
if it were dearer?” (p. 84.) 

“Tt sounds like mockery or childishness,” continues Mr. Thornton, 
“to ask these questions, so obvious are the only answers that can 
possibly be given to them; yet it is only on the assumption that 
directly opposite answers must be given, that the wages-fund can for 
one moment stand.” 


It cannot fail to be observed that Mr. Thornton has, in at 
least one particular, misapprehended the theory he combats, 
which treats the ruling prices of materials as one of the ele- 
ments for determining the share of the aggregate capital 
which can be devoted to wages ; and that one other objection 
proves merely Mr. Thornton’s inability (shown throughout his 
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discussion of the “ Dutch Auction”) to comprehend that law 
of average which enables a corporation to insure on scientific 
grounds a thousand lives each of which is liable to casualties 
which in the individual would be the proper subjects of gam- 
bling bets only ; which enables the superintendent of police to 
predict within half a dozen, more or less, how many persons 
will be run over in the streets of London during the opening 
year, or the Postmaster-General to compute approximately the 
number of letters in each month that will be held for want of 
adequate direction. It is true that the fund of an individual 
employer may be unexpectedly abridged by fire or flood, or 
other accident. But it is also true that, taking the body of 
employers the country over, these accidents may be assumed 
to keep substantially at an average from year to year; and 
that this average of loss by accident is one of the elements 
which the advocate of the wage-fund theory would take as 
determining the share of existing capital which can at any 
time be devoted to the payment of wages. But after we strike 
out these objections from Mr. Thornton’s list there still re- 
mains much (all, however, anticipated by Mr. Longe) which 
requires at least a careful restatement of the wage-fund 
theory. 

But whatever the originality or intrinsic merit of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s performance, the immediate effect was simply tremen- 
dous. No sportsman who had fired at a squirrel, to hear, a 
minute after, the crashing of boughs above him and to see a 
bear come tumbling out of the tree, could be more astonished 
than Mr. Thornton must have been when, promptly on the 
publication of his work, John Stuart Mill, without a reserva- 
tion and even without a parley, surrendered, through an article 
in the Fortnightly Review (May, 1869), the whole territory 
covered by the wage-fund flag, with all the materiel and prop- 
erties complete, and marched out straightway, without even 
the honors of war. 

In that memorable article Mr. Mill declared that Mr. Thorn- 
ton had deprived of all scientific foundation the doctrine so 
long taught “by all or most economists,” that trade combina- 
tions cannot raise wages ; and that Mr. Thornton had shown 
that the barrier (the wage-fund) which had closed “ the en- 
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trance to one of the most important provinces of economical 
and social inquiry” is but “‘a shadow which will vanish if we 
go boldly up to it.” * 

Mr. Mill’s recantation of the wage-fund theory could not fail 
to produce a powerful impression. The London Quarterly Re- 
» view (July, 1871) characterized the wage-fund as “a thing 
_or unthing (to borrow a German idiom) which is henceforth 
_ shunted fairly out of the way of future discussion of all questions 
. affecting labor and labor’s wages,” while the reviewer rather 
broadly intimated his belief that the whole affair had been col- 
lusive between Messrs. Mill and Thornton; the former, finding 
his position untenable under Mr. Longe’s attacks, having pro- 
cured Mr. Thornton to assault it, in order that he might sur- 
render to “a selected and sympathizing friend,” and not to a 
scoffer like Mr. Longe, who had mingled with his argument 
against the wage-fund not a little disrespect for Mr. Mill’s 
political economy.t 

On the other hand, the journals and reviews which have 
been long associated with the advocacy of the wage-fund the- 
ory have generally been agreed to treat Mr. Mill’s surrender as 
hasty and unauthorized. This view has, during the past year, 
been strengthened by the great authority of Professor Cairnes, 
who finds the fact * perplexing,” as he fails to discover that 
Mr. Mill ever taught precisely that which Mr. Thornton at- 
tacked, or which Mr. Mill himself, after that attack, formally 
recanted, 


* Fortnightly Review, Vol. XI. p. 506. 

t “ According to Mr. Mill’s theory, ‘capital’ appears to be a load of wealth 
consigned to the care of a blind horse and a blind driver, the safe progress of which 
is insured partly by the imperishable nature of the thing itself, and partly by the 
sense of the horse, which prevents him from carrying his load very far out of the 
right road, by stopping him as soon as he feels that he is falling into the pitfall of 
no-demand.” (Aefutation of the Wage-Fund Theory, p. 44.) 

* } Professor Cairnes is not the only writer who has expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Mill confessed « sin which he never committed Mr. Cliffe Leslie, in his “ Land 
Systems of Irelund,” ete., explains (p. 41, note) that “ Mr. Mill has employed the 
phrase ‘aggregate wage-fund’ merely as a short term to comprise all the funds em- 
ployed in the payment of labor, whether derived from capital or income.” The 
plan of having some one at hand to interpret Mr. Mill is not without its advan- 
tages ; but as Mr. Mill evidently took unusual pains to convey in this article in the 
Fortnightly his precise meaning respecting the wage-fund, we are disposed to 
regard him as, in this instance, the best judge of his own intention. 
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Professor Cairnes has himself, with great pains, great de- 
liberation, and much masterly analysis, restated the theory of 
the wage-fund. He has declined to be held responsible for 
all that has been written on what he, for convenience, calls 
the orthodox side of that question ; and, in truth, sets forth a 
doctrine differing not a little from that propounded by James 
Mill in 1827, and recanted by John Mill in 1869. 

Professor Cairnes reaches the following result: Capital is 
divided between fixed capital, raw material, and wages, in 
proportions determined by the existing conditions of the 
national industry, taken in connection with “ the strength of 
the effective desire of accumulation,” and “ the extent of the 
field for investment.” (pp. 198, 199.) The wage-fund, thus 
understood, is “determinate.” (pp. 213-217.) It is the sole 
source of wages. Its amount is, with an exception to be here- 
after noted, independent of the supply of labor, or the number 
of laborers who are to divide that fund among themselves. 


This long recital and these numerous quotations cannot be 
avoided if we would understand the wage-fund controversy. 
It will be seen that the present situation is somewhat chaotic. 
And since much, at the least, of the structure of the economists 
lies hopelessly broken upon the ground, it is the best possible 
time to ask whether it is worth while to attempt to repair 
the ruin ; whether any economical purpose is to be served by 
reconstructing the wage-fund. Throughout the whole course 
of the following discussion we ask to be understood to mean 
by “‘ wages,” not the amount of money received by the laborer, 
but, to use Mr. Malthus’s definition, “ the necessaries, conven- 
iences, and luxuries of life, which the money wages of the 
laborer enable him to purchase ” ; what Mr. Malthus elsewhere 
summarizes as “ food, clothing, lodging, and firing.” 

It will have been observed that all the statements of the 
wage-fund which have been given, equally the latest, that of 
Professor Cairnes, with the earliest, that of James Mill, assume 
that wages are paid out of capital, the accumulations of past 
industry. This is, indeed, the very significance of the doctrine. 
It is because it is assumed that wages are paid out of capital, 
that it is concluded that capital, in one way or another, limits 
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the amount of wages that can be paid. But how far is it true 
that wages are paid out of capital ? 

An employer pays wages clearly, not that he may dispense a 
fund for the benefit of the working class, but to purchase labor. 
He purchases labor, not that he may keep it employed, but as 
a means to the production of wealth. He produces wealth, not 
for the sake of producing it, not that he may add thereby to 
the existing store of mankind, but with a view to a profit to 
himself individually in that production. Were he to employ 
a large number of laborers, and to create large amounts of 
wealth of which others derived the whole advantage, he would 
not, as men are, feel paid, certainly not. for any considerable 
period. Doubtless there is a gratification in conferring benefits 
on the dependent, a pride in directing great operations, an en- 
thusiasm of work, a joy in creating, which make a part of the 
compensation of many employers ; but it is evident that these 
cannot be relied upon to any great extent, at least in the pres- 
ent stage of human progress, as motives to systematic and sus- 
tained efforts for the production of wealth. Individual profit 
must still be the great reason for production. And it is evi- 
dent, further, that an employer will produce, within the limit 
of the agencies at his command, all that he can produce at a 
profit to himself. Up to that point, therefore, he has occasion 
and reason to employ labor and pay wages. That is to say, 
wages bear a clear and direct relation to the product. Do they 
bear an equally clear and direct relation to capital, the aggre- 
gate of agencies by which labor is assisted in production ? 
Given a certain body of labor employed, what is it that deter- 
mines the amount which the employer can afford to pay in 
wages? Is it the amount of capital at his command, or the 
value to be realized from that labor? Surely there can be no 
hesitation in answering this question. If it is production 
which limits wages, what limits production? It is consump- 
tion,* as that is anticipated in the judgment of each employer 

* What limits consumption ? All producers are also consumers. They desire to to 
produce only that they may consume. Why, then, is consumption ever less than 
the possible production? Whence the result of large numbers of workmen able 
and willing to labor, yet finding no opportunity, because consumption is checked ? 


The full answer to these questions would be a long one ; we will only indicate 
the general scope of it. It is evident that, were there no division of labor into sepa- 
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by turns and of the whole body of employers, corrected as that 
judgment continually is by the state of the market. Accord- 
ing to the estimated consumption of the immediate future, 
then, is the actual production of the present, in which labor 


rate employments, and no division of the year into seasons, the relation between 
production and consumption would be very simple. Each man working by himself, 
for himself, would limit his production by his own consumption, and direct that pro- 
duction unfailingly to that consummation. He would, barring accidents, produce 
only what he desired. He would, within the limits of his powers, produce all that 
he desired with sufficient earnestness to overcome the indisposition to effort. Pro- 
duction and consumption weuld thus be equalized in each man, and throughout the 
world. But itis evident that so early a cause as the division of the year into seasons 
tends at once to bring division between production and consumption. The sluggard 
who has wasted the summer, not then feeling the winter’s wants, is helpless after- 
wards to produce as he has need to consume, no matter how sharply hunger stings 
him into willingness to labor. 

If now we take a long step and reach a condition of industrial civilization, we find 
great numbers producing that which they do not themselves desire to consume, but 
which they look to others to take off their hands. If we examine the catalogue of 
articles thus produced, we shall find some of them supplying wants the most imper- 
ative, others ministering to the lightest fancies, and between these extremes a host 
of products meeting desires of varying intensity. Suppose now this intricate 
organization of the producing body to have been carried to its limits by a long- 
continued period of general prosperity inducing the greatest diversity of production, 
when a disaster, industrial or financial in its origin, occurs in the community. Is 
it not evident that those who are producing the most dispensable articles will find 
consumption greatly checked, if not destroyed? They cannot at once find a new 
place in the industrial order. They are trained to one thing only ; their tools are 
adapted to that alone, Even though they enjoyed perfect mobility industrially, it 
would require a long time to reapportion the supply of labor among a diminished 
number of industries. Hence they suffer, and in their distress have to forego the 
use of things more necessary to life than those which they had themselves been pro- 
ducing, and this in turn affects the consumption of these articles, and thus distresses 
new classes of producers, and so the mischief proceeds. Now, were men all per- 
fectly intelligent and self-possessed, the effect would be a constantly diminishing one, 
as the original loss should be distributed over an ever-widening circle of production. 
But as men are, panic enters almost at the first ; apprehension runs ahead of the evil ; 
consumption is checked far more rapidly than is necessary ; and every blow which 
production thus encounters is transmitted with effect heightened by the growing 
alarm. 

All this would be true if the industrial community were wholly composed of direct 
producers. But the introduction of “ middle-men,” merchants, master-manufactur- 
ers, aud bankers serves prodigiously to heighten the effect. The merchant, perceiv- 
ing the actual falling off in demand, exaggerates it in his orders to the manufac- 
turer. ‘The latter, judging of the demand only through the merchant’s orders, 
and alarmed by what they show, inevitably in his turn exaggerates the evil and re- 
duces his production more than proportionally. The banker, in his turn, fearing 
for the safety of the merchant and manufacturer in these critical conditions, and 
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is assisted in its work, and more or less completely subsisted 
meanwhile by capital, the results of past labor. We have said 
that each employer will produce as much as he can produce at 
a profit. Of course he can produce at a profit no more than 
he can dispose of at a price above the cost to him of produc- 
tion. 

Is it not reasonable then to say that, in principle, wages are 
paid out of the product of industry; and that, so far as they 
are paid, in fact, before that product is harvested or marketed, 
capital merely advances the amount, to be repaid when the 
crops are gathered or the goods sold? If this view be correct, 
is it the capital out of which wages are borrowed, or production 
out of which wages are paid, to which we should naturally look 
to find the measure of wages ? 

But how far is it true that wages are actually advanced out 
of capital? We have said that the English economists justly 
generalized existing English conditions, when they spoke of 
wages as coming out of capital; but they surely showed a 
strange indifference to the ordinary course of industry in every 
English colony of the time, when they took this for the normal 
state of things, and based upon it a law of wages of universal 
application. For we assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
in all new countries, excepting only gold-producing regions,* 
the wages of labor are paid in a small degree only out of cap- 
ital, the results of previous industry, but mainly out of the 
product of current industry. The history of our own country 
so amply illustrates this statement, that we need not go else- 
where for examples. From the first settlement of the Colonies 
down to the discovery of gold in California, laborers, whether 


resolved not to be himself the victim, curtails his loans and deprives both of the 
means essential to the conduct of their already embarrassed business. 

Such, rudely sketched, are the possibilities of disaster which lie in the separation 
of production from consumption, through the division of labor in industrial society. 

* By new countries we mean those to which men have gone, with the industrial 
ideas and ambitions of older communities, but with an amount of capital which, 
from the necessity of the case, is more or less inadequate to the undertakings for 
which their skill and labor qualify them. 

The reason for excepting regions producing the precious metals is obvious. Here 
the product is immediately available for the payment of current labor, often with- 
out even the intervention of the mint, the miner preferring to carry his wealth in 
the form ofa bag of gold-dust, to being burdened with the same value of rigid coin. 
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in agriculture or in manufactures, were as a rule hired by the 
year and paid at the end of the year. Bare subsistence might 
be furnished by the employer, were that found necessary ; a 
amounts of money might be advanced “ for accommodation ” 
the laborer’s tax bill or doctor’s bill might be paid by the om- 
ployer ; but these payments were not to such an extent (except 
in case of protracted sickness or sudden misfortune) but that 
the employer was always in debt to his laborer, who trusted 
him with the value of his services, looking to him to realize 
enough therefrom to compensate all parties to production. 

We have before us a considerable collection of accounts taken 
from the books of farmers in different sections as late as 1851. 
These show the hands charged with advances of the most mis- 
cellaneous character. There are charges for grain and salted 
meats from the product of the previous year, for cash for minor 
personal expenses, for boot-maker’s bills, grocer’s bills, apothe- 
cary’s bills, doctor’s bills, and even town-tax bills, settled by 
the employer, for the use of teams for hauling wood for the 
laborer, or breaking up his garden in the spring. Yet in gen- 
eral the amount of such advance does not exceed one third, 
and it rarely reaches one half, of the stipulated wages of the 
year. Now it is idle to speak of wages thus paid as coming 
out of capital. At the time these contracts were made the 
wealth which was to pay these wages was not in existence. At 
the time these services were rendered, that wealth was not in 
existence. It came into existence only as the result of those 
contracts and the rendering of those services. 

Not less distinctly did this system of paying wages prevail 
in the department of manufacturing industry during the same 
period. Extensive inquiries have satisfied us that manufac- 
turers in New England did not generally leave off paying their 
workmen by the year until after 1854 or 1855. Some of the more 
successful were able to make the change to quarterly or monthly 
payments as early as 1851. Leta single instance suffice to 
show the previous order of things. A gentleman conducting 
one of the largest, oldest, and most successful manufacturing 
establishments in Massachusetts recently informed us that, 
up to the earliest of the dates mentioned, his firm paid their 
workmen yearly; and any hand requiring an advance of wa- 
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ges on work done was charged interest at current rates to the 
end of the year. 

Now in this there was nothing unjust or ungenerous. Such 
an arrangement, by which workmen trusted their employers 
with their labor and waited to get their wages out of the 
product, was the very condition on which alone the indus- 
try could be prosecuted, on which alone employment could 
be given. Capital was scarce, because the country was com- 
paratively new; and if wages had been measured by capi- 
tal, as the wages-fund theory assumes, wages must have 
been low ; but at the same time production was large, because 
natural agents were copious and efficient, and labor was intel- 
ligent and skilful, and as it is production, not capital, which 
affords the measure of wages, wages were high ; but the work- 
men had to wait for them till the crop was harvested or the 
goods sold. And this they gladly did, and never for an 
instant suspected they were being paid out of capital ; indeed, 
they knew better, for they had seen growing under their hands 
that in which they were finally paid. 

In the Middle States the change referred to came a few 
years later than in New England ; yet by the outbreak of the 
civil war monthly or weekly payment of wages had probably 
become more general than payment by the year. Even in New 
York, however, down to the present time, agricultural laborers 
are in no small degree paid out of the proceeds of the crop, 
and not infrequently in the grain itself. And when in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut the introduction recently of the 
tobacco culture caused an extension of agricultural operations 
beyond the traditional limits of capital in the “ valley towns,” 
the planters very largely returned to the primitive New Eng- 
land custom, and hired their laborers on the understanding 
that they should not claim their wages until the crop was 
harvested. 

Farther to the West and South the change to monthly and 
weekly payments has, in many sections, not yet begun. Wages 
are high, because production is large; but capital is scant, 
because the country is young, and workmen, therefore, have to 
wait for their wages. A considerable correspondence, con- 
ducted during the past summer, with representative men south 
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of the Potomac and west of the Mississippi, has brought into 
the writer’s hands evidence ample to justify the assertion that 
in these parts of our country the payment of wages out of 
capital is scarcely more common than it was in New England 
a hundred years ago. The employer advances to the laborer 
such provisions and cash as are absolutely required from time 
to time; but the “ settlement” does not take place until the 
close of the season or of the year, and the final payment is 
often deferred until the crop is not only harvested, but sold. 
Such facts as these are sufficient to remove the assumption 
that wages are universally paid out of capital. If wages are 
not paid out of capital, — and we have seen that in the pure prin- 
ciple they never are, and in fact they often are not, — it is dif- 
ficult to see how capital can furnish the universal measure of 
wages. But it may be asked, Is not production in a necessary 
proportion to capital ; and hence may not the measure of wages 
be derived from capital through its determination of the pro- 
duct? By no means. The product bears very different ratios 
to capital at different times and in different places. The ratio 
of capital to annual product in the Eastern States is very dif- 
ferent now from what it was twenty years ago; it is very 
different in the Eastern States from what it is in the Western 
States at the present time. It is very different in this country 
as a whole from what it is in Europe as a whole; and it is 
probably different in every state of Europe from what it is in 
any other. 100 laborers, having the use of a capital which we 
will represent by 10, may not be able to produce near twice as 
much as 50 laborers with the same capital, or they may be able 
to produce far more than twice as much. With limited natural 
agents, the 100 may be able to produce only twice as much as 
50 with a capital of 8, or as 40 with a capital of 10. On the 
other hand, with unlimited natural agents, the 100 may, by 
the minuter subdivision of labor, and by more effective co- 
operation, produce fwice as much as 50 with a capital of 12, 
or as 60 with a capital of 10. And such differences in the 
ratio between capital and annual product may be caused, not 
by the bounty of nature alone, but by the industrial aptitudes 
of the people, their intelligence, sobriety, and thrift ; elements 
which the wage-fund theory peremptorily excludes from the 
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problem of the present rate of wages, making the number of 
laborers the sole divisor of a predetermined dividend. 

We have no wish to disparage the importance of the service 
rendered in production by capital, the saved results of the 
industry of the past; but we firmly deny that it furnishes the 
measure of wages. Wages are really paid out of the product 
of current industry ; and that product bears no constant rela- 
tion to existing capital. Capital only affects wages as it first 
affects production. Wages, therefore, stand related to product * 
in the first degree, and to capital only in the second degree. 

But more and worse remains to be said against the the- 
ory of wages which we are considering. The radical, hope- 
less vice of every form of the doctrine that makes the sum 
which can at any time be paid in wages a dividend, predeter- 
mined in amount, to be divided by the number of laborers, 
whatever that may at the time be, appears in this, that the 
number of laborers is an ineliminable element in the problem, 
What is the amount of possible wages ? , 

To illustrate: let us take a body of capital supposed to be 
*“* destined to the payment of wages,” to be represented by 10, 
and a body of laborers represented by 100. Now, according 
to the wage-fund theory, as by every statement of it which we 
have cited, except only that of Professor Cairnes, of which we 
shall speak separately, a certain average rate of wages is 
yielded by the relation between these two sums; and if the 
number of laborers should at once be reduced one half by sick- 
ness, maiming, death, immigration, or refusal to labor, the 
50 laborers remaining would receive twice as much each ; the 
effect of reducing the divisor being to raise the quotient in 
exact proportion. Now it has only been possible that such a 
proposition should be accepted for a moment, because we are 


* We do not say that wages are according to product, in a ratio always the 
same. Postponing for the present the question, how it is that with the amount of 
capital and the number of laborers remaining constant, production may be greater at 
one time than at another, let us say that, with a production of 500, labor might re- 
ceive 400, while with 1 production of 600, it might receive 460, 500, or 480, accord- 
ing as the added product was due in greater degree to capital or to labor, or 
equally to both, or as the existent conditions gave or did not give advantage to one 
party or the other for exacting an undue remuneration for its contribution to the 
joint product. 
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familiar with the spectacle of the products of individual indus- 
tries, when those products are necessary to life or comfort, 
being raised sharply in price through a decrease of production, 
so that the reduced product sells at an aggregate price, not 
less, and sometimes greater, than that realized in years of 
average or maximum yield. But such a rise is at the expense 
of the whole body of consumers, and can only be effected 
through a scarcity in one or a few industries at atime. It is 
only possible as it is exceptional. 

But if we suppose our community of 100 laborers isolated, 
we immediately reach the result, that the aggregate amount 
of wages is affected, and affected most vitally, by the mere 
reduction in the number of laborers. If, in the case as- 
sumed, only 50 laborers were to continue at work, their pro- 
duction, measured in the unit of quantity appropriate to the 
industry, be it bushels or pounds or yards, would certainly be 
much less than the production of the whole number, which 
we will call 500. It might be 240 or 230. It might be 260 
or 270. That would depend upon the conditions under which 
the industry of the community was prosecuted, especially on 
the degree in which natural agents were available. 

Here we see the utter inconsequence of such propositions 
as those which Mr. James Mill enunciated: “ Other things 
remaining the same, ... . if the ratio which capital bears 
to population increases, wages will rise; if the ratio which 
population bears to capital increases, wages will fall.”’ (Pol. 
Econ., p. 44.) Other things do not and cannot remain the 
same, when population (which Mr. Mill has taken as measur- 
ing the supply of labor) increases or decreases. Production, 
that one essential thing, changes at once, and of course. 
With less labor, production will be smaller; and as it is out 
of the product that the employer must look to pay the wages 
he may promise, or to reimburse himself for wages he may 
advance, if production diminishes, the amount destined to the 
payment of wages must diminish with it. 

So far is it from being true that, capital remaining the same, 
an increase of population implies a decrease of wages, the 
effect may be exactly the reverse ; and Americans have seen 
the process going on over large sections of country for long 
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periods of time. Let us take a county in Iowa, planted with 
1,000 persons, representing a laboring force of 250. That 
population is not able to occupy and cultivate all the breadth 
of good soils in the county. The county is so remote from 
other settlements, that the inhabitants live substantially within 
themselves, exchanging with outside communities only an 
inconsiderable part of their annual production. Being a young 
community, they feel the need of additional capital, of course, 
but they feel the need of additional laborers still more strongly. 
They know that a new-comer does not take anything from 
them, but that he adds to what they have, in that, besides 
winning his own subsistence, he is able to take hold with them 
in many a piece of work where they are at present crippled for 
want of help. It does not need to be proved that two men 
working together often do more than twice as much as cne, 
six men more than three times as much as two. It is this 
insight into the conditions of production that gives motive to 
the exertions put forth by almost every Western and Southern 
State, and almost every Western and Southern county, to 
attract immigration. Capital they want, and they would much 
prefer immigrants with capital; but they want immigrants 
anyhow. These communities are not acting foolishly. They 
are not calling in additional laborers to divide with them a 
pre-determined product. ‘They know perfectly well that the 
product will increase as the producers increase, and that, in 
their situation, the product will increase faster than the pro- 
ducers ; and therefore that each producer may have more, and 
not less, by reason of the arrival of immigrants. 

Now let us return to our county in Iowa. Let it be sup- 
posed that just at ploughing-time there arrives an expected 
party of 50 Swedish laborers. ‘To make the case as simple as 
possible, we will assume them to be men without families and 
with no property except their clothes, which for decency’s sake, 
if not for logie’s, may be allowed them. The 250 laborers 
already in the county shall be distributed equally among 50 
farms, to be re-enforced, on the arrival from Sweden, by one 
laborer on each farm. The tools and implements may be 
assumed to be already provided in sufficiency, for a farmer 
with five laborers will naturally have as many tools or very 
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nearly so many asa farmer with six laborers. The new-comers 
can easily be supplied with food out of the existing store of the 
county, for they cdnstitute an addition of but one twentieth to 
the previous population. The families may live a little closer 
for a time, or the reserve against accidents may be ample to 
give all enough. Here, then, is no increase of capital, but a 
decided increase of labor. Yet there will be no reduction of 
wages in consequence, but rather an advance, because it is 
production, and not capital (except as that affects production), 
which determines wages. The new man on each farm is a 
valued re-enforcement. He takes hold, now with one and now 
with another; and every time the two do more than twice the 
work of one. The production is greater, the proportion of 
product to the number of laborers is greater, and there is no 
reason in the nature of the case, though there may be much 
in human laws or institutions, to prevent each laborer from 
obtaining his share of the larger product, in the form of higher 
wages. 

Now this is not a merely possible case. Substantially this 
has been going on within almost every inhabited area upon 
this continent and in Australia since the first European set- 
tlements ; and it is going on to-day, over more restricted areas, 
it is true, and in a lower degree, upon the older continents. 
In the United States this increase in the share of each 
laborer, through increase in the number of laborers above all 
increase of wages which has been due simply to increase of 
capital, has been rapid and most unmistakable. Laborers 
have come to us from every part of the world, and constantly 
has the existing body of laborers been benefited by the acces- 
sions. Some of these laborers have brought with them small 
amounts of capital, and have been all the more welcome on 
that account. But, however they have come, were it with but 
a bundle on a stick, there has been room and work enough for 
all. Labor has had its periods of distress; but these have 
been due to the interference of government with industry, to 
false currencies, to extravagant speculation, or to other causes, 
but not to any real excess of labor. 

But let us turn again to our county of Iowa, and trace its 
industrial history some steps further. In the year we have taken 
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for the supposed immigration the yield of the county is larger 
than before, by reason of the arrival of the fifty additional 
laborers in the ploughing-season, the increase of product being 
more than proportional to the increase of the number of 
laborers, while the increased consumption for subsistence is 
less than proportional, as the new-comers were taken as men 
without families. At the beginning of the next season, there- 
fore, a new rate of wages will, according to the wage-fund 
theory, have been determined by existing conditions for that 
season, the relations between capital and population being, it is 
assumed, constantly readjusted to meet all changes of condi- 
tion, except increase of population, or of labor. The county has, 
therefore, a larger store of food, an ampler margin of subsist- 
ence, and is able to secure more and better tools and machinery. 
But just as the season is opening another body of unprovided 
Swedes, this time one hundred in number, arrive in the county. 
Now it will be borne in mind that, by the wage-fund theory, if 
these one hundred laborers had stayed away, the three hundred 
who were there before them would have divided the whole pos- 
sible amount of wages among themselves, and the increase of the 
divisor one third through the arrival of these immigrants must 
therefore reduce the quotient — the average wages — one fourth. 
Yet if we have rightly apprehended the conditions of industry in 
that county, the four hundred laborers will be able, that year and 
every succeeding year, to earn more apiece than the three hun- 
dred had earned or would be able to earn. And a correspond- 
ing effect might be produced by many subsequent accessions. 
Undoubtedly the time might come, in the progressive set- 
tlement of the county, when additional laborers, without tools 
or means of purchasing subsistence, would become a burden, 
and their competition would tend to lower wages. Yet 
it might still hold good of many subsequent accessions of 
labor, that, with no more than a proportional accession of 
capital, the aggregate production would be more than pro- 
portionally inereased, the new-comers uniting with the resident 
laborers to undertake enterprises of prime importance to ‘the 
industry of the county (take, for illustration, a system of 
drainage or of irrigation), for which the previously existing 
body of labor was inadequate. This result, again, is in defiance 


if 
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of Mr. James Mill’s propositions, which assert that a propor- 
tional increase of labor and capital will keep wages stationary. 

But if we suppose these annual accessions by immigration 
to continue until the county is fully settled, the eligible land 
all taken up, and the first course of simple improvements 
made, we may then expect to see new accessions bring down 
the wages of labor, not because there is a greater number 
to divide among them a predetermined dividend, but because 
the annual product is not increased proportionally to the in- 
crease of labor. Nature fails to respond to fresh applications 
with its former generosity. Under this condition, five men 
now produce, as they always must produce, more than four, 
but not one fourth as much more. The five must, therefore, 
submit to receive each less than the four had received, that is, 
the wages of labor must fall. They fall because production 
has sustained a check, through the limitations of natural 
agents. 

But this process of reduction in wages may, and generally 
will, proceed slowly, first, because for a long time the labor of 
the new-comer, while it will not be quite as productive as was 
that of the community upon the average previous to his arrival, 
will yet not fall far short of it, nature giving long warning against 
an undue increase of population, and having great patience with 
men; and, secondly, because the limits of production are 
being constantly pushed backward by the discovery of new re- 
sources, by increased economy of labor, by improvements of 
method, by the application of distinctly new arts, by the in- 
vention of machinery, and by the utilization of waste. But 
through all these the tendency now is to “diminishing re- 
turns,” and hence to lower wages. 

Under these conditions, then, is the wage-fund theory true ? 
We answer with confidence that this theory can never be true, 
for it excludes altogether the contribution which the new- 
comer, the additional laborer, makes to the production of the 
community in which he is so unwelcome an arrival. The 
wage-fund doctrine regards him as a pure addition to the 
divisor, without recognizing the fact that his labor must also 
add something to the dividend. He no longer contributes 
more, far more to production than the cost of his own sub- 
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sistence, as in an advancing state of industry, before natural 
agents are fully occupied and employed. He no longer con- 
tributes as much as he requires. But he still contributes 
something, and that something, however small it may be, 
helps to swell the amount that can be paid in wages. It is 
simply inconceivable that the earth should ever be so crowded 
with population that another able-bodied workman could add 
positively nothing in production. We are not called upon 
to contemplate a state of things when a laborer, by merely 
occupying some square inches of ground with his two feet, 
and casting a shadow of a length varying from sunrise to 
noon and from noon to sunset, will do more of mischief than 
he can, with the utmost exertions of all his powers, do of 
good. 

Professor Cairnes, alone of all the economists who have been 
quoted, admits “the supply of labor” as “to some extent” 
an element in the determination of the wage-fund itself, 
though he says it is a mistake to regard this as having, “ under 
any circumstances, more than a subordinate and modifying 
influence in the case.” He adds that “the point is one of 
theoretic rather than of practical importance.” (p. 204.) We 
do not believe that any one of our readers, who bears in mind 
the illustrations adduced from the industrial experience of the 
United States, will agree with Professor Cairnes in regarding 
the supply of labor as of little effect in determining the amount 
of possible wages. 

But when we come to inquire in what direction Professor 
Cairnes would allow “the supply of labor” to operate in 
influencing the wage-fund, we find him curiously wrong. 
He makes no account of the increase of the wage-fund through 
increased production resulting from an increase of labor. On 
the contrary, the wage-fund (the aggregate of wages, let it be 
observed, not the average rate of wages) is, according to this 
writer, diminished by an increase of labor. 

He says (p. 203), “It appears that, other things being the 
same, a rise in the current rate of wages issues in an expan- 
sion of the wages-fund ; and, contrariwise, a fall in the current 
rate in its contraction. But the rate of wages, other things 
being the same, varying inversely with the supply of labor, 
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this is equivalent to saying that the wages-fund expands as the 
supply of labor contracts, and contracts as the supply of labor 
expands.” Again he speaks of “the fund undergoing diminu- 
tion as the number of those who are to share it is increased ; 
or, on the other hand, expanding as the sharers become 
fewer.” It cannot be necessary to say that these propositions 
are wholly erroneous. Their utterance can only be explained 
by the supposition that Professor Cairnes had in mind some 
one industry, producing articles of prime importance to a 
large body of consumers. In such an industry it might result, 
from a sudden decrease in the supply of labor, that the re- 
maining laborers would be able to exact from their employers, 
for a time, wages more than proportionally higher, so that 
not only would each laborer receive more, but a greater abso- 
lute amount of wages would be paid in that industry than 
before, the employers indemnifying themselves at the expense 
of the general body of consumers. But, surely, from such a 
possible or actual instance, Professor Cairnes should have 
hesitated long before he deduced, as a general law of wages, 
such an astonishing proposition as that an increase of labor 
must be followed by a decrease, not merely in the average 
rate, but in the aggregate amount of wages that can be paid. 
In truth, such an instance proves nothing of the sort. Any- 
thing like a permanent rise of wages in any industry, under a 
diminution in the supply of labor, is only possible on condition 
that the same cause is not operating generally in other indus- 
tries. If we suppose labor to be scant in all industries at the 
same time, the result of a diminished product cannot fail to 
be reduced wages. By “ wages’? we mean here, as at every 
other point in this discussion, the real remuneration of labor, 
expressed in “ the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life.” 
We have shown that, instead of the sum of possible wages 
being fixed without reference to the supply of labor, the num- 
ber of laborers is a prime element in determining the amount 
that can at any time be paid in wages. It is not, however, the 
number of laborers alone, but also the efficiency of labor, that 
enters to fix the sum of possible wages. Every increase of 
productive power, through the invention of machinery and the 
improvement of processes, becomes a sufficient economical 
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reason for an immediate advance of real wages. The doctrine 
under discussion concedes that such inventions and improve- 
ments will become the reason for an advance in a more or less 
distant future. But if the views here presented are correct, 
that advance becomes “ from the word, go’ both possible and 
economically just, and will take place unless other causes enter 
to rob labor of its fair share in the general gain of mankind. 
Let us discuss this point with especial reference to the state- 
ment of Professor Vethake. We will take a community hav- 
ing a capital represented by 100,000, a population represented 
by 1,000, and an annual product represented by 10,000, of 
which labor receives 7,000. Let it be supposed that the pro- 
ductive power of this community is increased at once 10 per 
cent by improvements in tools, implements, and machinery 
through all the departments of its industry. The new machin- 
ery is brought into use. The capital of the community has 
not been thereby increased; on the contrary, all such inven- 
tions involve a temporary diminution of capital. The old 
machinery becomes useless, while a portion of the previously 
circulating capital has to be taken for the new. The capital, 
whether we consider the aggregate capital or circulating capi- 
tal only, being certainly no larger, wages cannot at present, 
Professor Vethake declares, be increased, although the produc- 
tive power of the community is greater, by 10 per cent, from 
the moment the new machinery begins to move. The product 
is now 11,000; but as capital is now something less than 
100,000, wages must even be something less than before. The 
additional 1,000 of product will therefore go to the share of 
capital, although there is less capital than before. And it is 
only as the capitalists, in their uncontrolled discretion, decide 
to save this addition to their income, or a portion of it, for 
future reproductive investment, instead of spending it upon 
their own pleasures, that capital will be increased, and, with 
that increase, increase of wages be realized. 
Now we hold that the moment the aggregate product of 
labor and capital is increased by inventions, which are a clear 
gain of power for the benefit of all,* that moment a sufficient 


* We omit, purposely, all consideration of the limited monopoly of inventions 
created by law for the encouragement of ingenuity. It has never been asserted 
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economical reason exists for an advance of wages in some 
degree corresponding. In the case supposed, the share of the 
laborers in the 1,000 gained might be found to be 700, or it 
might be but 690, or it might rise to 710. 

Even more clear is the economical right of the working 
classes to an advance of wages corresponding to any and every 
increase in their own efficiency as laborers, through improve- 
ment in intelligence, sobriety, and diligence. According to 
the wage-fund theory, as it is stated by each one in turn of the 
writers we have quoted, given a certain time and place, with 
a predetermined wage-fund and a certain number of laborers, 
present wages are fixed by those two elements, whether that 
body of laborers be drunken, ignorant, wasteful, and indolent, 
or possessed of all the economical virtues. Ultimately, it is 
held, the former state of things would reduce capital, and 
hence reduce wages; but in the exact present, the rate of 
wages is fixed by the ratio between the predetermined wage- 
fund and the number of laborers applying for employment, 
and employers can and will pay the rate so fixed. On the 
contrary, is it not true that the present economical quality of 
the laborers as a whole is an element in ascertaining the 
aggregate amount that can now be paid in wages; that as 
wages are to be paid out of the product, and as the product 
will be greater or less by reason of the workman’s sobriety, 
industry, and intelligence, or his want of these qualities, so 
wages may and should be higher or lower accordingly? If this 
view be correct, the advance in wages (in real wages, let it be 
observed, not necessarily in money wages) should follow the 
improvement in efficiency without a perceptible interval. Just 
so soon and just so fast as the working classes attain the 
economical virtues, the product of their labor is increased, and 
not only are they entitled, on grounds of abstract justice, to 
receive a larger share of such an increase, than of one effected 
by inventions in machinery or improvements in processes (in 
the former case the gain being all of their own making), but, 
for clear economical reasons, they will be likely to receive a 


that inventors were entitled to receive the whole of the gain effected in production 
by their discoveries ; and in general they realize so small a part of the real addition 
to the productive power of the race, that we may leave their royalties out of account. 
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larger share of it, since the very industrial qualities which 
render them better workmen will give them an advantage in 
competition with their employers.* 

Illustrations of the principles controlling wages, which have 
been here presented, offer themselves on every hand, but we 
refrain. One consideration only yet requires to be noted. If 
there be no wage-fund, in something like the sense in which 
that term was employed by the writers we have cited, the term 
itself should be abandoned. There has recently appeared a 
disposition on the part of some to use it, explaining that it is 
intended to express only the sum of wages actually paid.} 
We cannot but deem this highly objectionable. So widely is 
the term wage-fund or wages-fund employed throughout nearly 
the whole body of politico-economical literature, so distinct and 
strong is its traditional significance, that it will be impossible for 
the present generation of economists to use it in a new sense 
without misleading their readers, and, more or less, themselves, 
through the tendency of the mind ever to slip back, in the se- 
verest and most sustained reasoning, to the familiar and habit- 
ual meanings of words. Political economy has terms enough 
in respect to which popular usage is at variance with arbitrary 
definition. Zhis term, since it cannot be disinfected, were 
well buried. It cannot be claimed that it has any appropri- 
ateness to its new office, even apart from the unfortunate pre- 
possession which has been indicated. For the very reasons 
which made it answer so well the purposes of those who in- 


* The view here taken of the relation of the laborer’s efficiency to his wages sub- 
stantially coincides with that presented by Mr. Stanley Jevons, in his Theory of 
Political Economy, pp. 256-262, and by Professor Hearn of Melbourne, in his 
Plutology. Mr. Jevons styles his own views “ somewhat heretical.” Mr. J. L. 
Shadwell, writing in the “Independent Section” of the Westminster Review 
(January, 1872), advances “the efficiency of labor” as one great cause for the 
variations of wages, wholly independent of increase of population or of capital. 

‘t Professor Cairnes has not been fortunate in putting this view of the wage- 
fund. The following is the first of three propositions, which he gives as containing 
no “ matter which can properly be regarded as open to dispute ” (p. 186) : — 

“ Wages-fund is a general term, used in the absence of any other more familiar 
to express the aggregate of all wages at any given time in possession of the labor- 
ing populatio...” That is to say, the capital devoted to the payment of wages only 
becomes a fund when it is distributed among its recipients! Formerly this fund was 
supposed to be in the keeping of the employing class; now, it seems, it is in the 
possession of the employed class, 
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vented it to express the conception of a body of capital pre- 
determined at once as to amount and direction, it is wholly 
unsuited to the now proposed use. Few words in our lan- 
guage have a more precise significance than the word “ fund.” 
Whenever it is used, the mass of readers will always under- 
stand that it expresses something which, first, already exists ; 
second, is definite in extent; and, third, is dedicated to a spe- 
cific use. Such is the wage-fund of McCulloch, Mill, and Faw- 
cett. But to express a mass of wealth derived indifferently 
from capital and from income, and uncertain both as to amount 
and direction until it has actually been distributed among the 
intended recipients, the word surely is the least appropriate, 
the most misleading, that could be chosen from our vocabulary. 


Francis A, WALKER. 


Art. V.— AN Episope MunicipaL GOVERNMENT. 


IL THE REIGN OF THE RING. 


In the last number of this Review * a sketch was attempted 
of the characters of those who composed the famous Ring, 
which in the closing days of the year 1868 had so far suc- 
ceeded in its designs as to place one of its agents at the 
head of the executive department of the State, and another at 
the head of the executive department of the city of New York. 
Early in the year 1869 John T. Hoffman was inaugurated Gov- 
ernor at Albany, and at the same time A. Oakey Hall ascended 
the steps of the City Hall, the successor of Hoffman in the office 
of Mayor. The municipal new year was ushered in quietly 
and without any demonstration, or, as the Ring organ, the 
‘* Leader,” more happily expressed it, the Mayor “ glided grace- 
fully and modestly into his new post of honor” ; and thereupon, 
the same high authority further proceeded to state that “ the 
machinery of local government is in excellent working order ; 
every office is being filled with capable men.” The Board of 


* No. CCXLY., October, 1874, pp. 359 - 408. 
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Supervisors was reorganized at this time, and, probably with a 
view to securing a proper amount of capacity in that office, 
Tweed was reappointed its chairman. Hall was succeeded in 
the office of District Attorney by ex-Judge Garvin, who always 
thereafter approved himself in his new capacity an obedient 
servant of the Ring. Under the benign influence of a largely 
increasing prosperity Tweed now became liberal, and on the 
27th of February he made a present of one thousand dollars to 
the Sisters of Mercy, which act, together with a reception which 
he gave in the autumn of the same year at his home at Green- 
wich to the children from the Randal’s Island nursery, called 
forth loud praises of his generosity from all the Ring jour- 
nals. In accordance with well-established precedent, Hoff- 
man’s portrait was ordered to be painted for the Governor's 
room at the City Hall; and, probably for the familiar reason 
which induced honest Dogberry to select neighbor Seacole to 
be constable, the powers that were directed the Street Com- 
missioner to have the desired work of art executed. The 
sum appropriated to this end was one thousand dollars, of 
which amount it is probable the artist received a portion, 
though the bulk of it was doubtless absorbed by Tweed as his 
commission on the * job.” 

Meanwhile the election of Hoffman to the governorship had 
involved very considerable changes in the Tammany organiza- 
tion. He had held the position of Grand Sachem; and now, 
upon his resignation, Tweed was duly chosen his successor. 
Soon after this promotion the new chieftain delivered a speech 
relative to the city tax levy, in which he took the position that 
custom alone sanctioned the practice of sending the New 
York City tax levy to Albany for adjustment by the Legisla- 
ture, that duty properly pertaining to the Board of Supervisors. 
Not unnaturally, the orator would have preferred that the acts 
of the city board, of which he was chief, should not be revised 
or audited by any tribunal other than itself. It was not long 
after, also, that the well-known Henry Smith, or “ Hank,” as he 
was popularly known, was, in probable furtherance of the plan 
of having “ all offices filled with capable men,” appointed Police 
Commissioner. In this capacity Mr. Smith subsequently ren- 
dered very useful services to the Ring, but at the moment his 
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appointment was received by the more timid and respectable 
elements of New York society with an undisguised if helpless 
dismay. They now realized that they were wholly given over 
into the hands of the plunderer and the ruffian, and they had 
not yet discovered, as subsequently for a time they thought 
they had, what remarkable business capacity their new rulers 
were endowed with. 

Meanwhile the new Mayor had early adopted a line of 
tactics thoroughly in keeping with his supposed versatility of 
character and well calculated to ingratiate him with the gen- 
eral community over which he had been called to govern. 
Among the better classes he played the part of the littérateur 
and general man of the world ; pushing himself forward when- 
ever occasion offered with an impudent yet outwardly culti- 
vated self-assertion. At the same time he allowed no opportu- 
nity to escape him of playing the vulgar harlequin tricks of the 
lowest demagogue when his official duties brought him in con- 
tact with the lower orders. Accordingly this ex-Know Nothing 
Protestant did not hesitate on St. Patrick’s day to disguise 
himself in a green coat in which to review the Sons of Hiber- 
nia. Indeed, it would have been wholly out of keeping with 
the mountebank element in his character had he not taken 
delight in parading the dignity of his office with much bustle 
and pretension on every occasion of civic display. His tele- 
gram on the completion of the Pacific Railroad was a fair 
sample of that forth-putting assumption on his part, for the 
exhibition of which nothing came amiss. On the other hand, 
in remote imitation of Jefferson, he abolished several of the 
formalities of his office ; ostentatiously doing away, for instance, 
with the use of the formal title of “‘ Your Honor the Mayor,” 
with which his predecessors had been addressed. To affirm 
that he was all things to all men is but to say that as Mayor 
he did not cease to be A. Oakey Hall. He flattered journalists 
by professing to be a newspaper-man ; among lawyers he was a 
member of the bar; he was a politician in caucuses, a private 
gentleman in society ; among actors, a dramatist ; and every- 
where and always a pushing, pertinacious self-seeker. 

Upon the occasion of his inauguration it had been the cus- 
tom for the incoming Mayor to send a message to the Common 
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Council. This, Hall omitted to do on the pretence that he 
wished to become familiar with his duties before announcing 
his views. It is almost needless, however, to add that his pre- 
liminary studies in municipal concerns do not appear to have 
been very profound, or of a nature greatly to tax his powers, 
as they resulted in little more than plans for cleaning the 
streets, which, however, it is undeniably true were then shock- 
ingly dirty. He also created a nine days’ newspaper sensation, 
such as he specially delighted in, by issuing a ridiculous warn- 
ing to strangers in regard to gift enterprises and other metro- 
politan swindles. It is, however, not improbable that there was 
an element of design in all this delay and ostentatious triviality ; 
it is very possible that a man of Hall’s shrewdness may have 
felt a natural desire to avoid discussing more serious topics 
sooner than was absolutely necessary. In any event it was 
not until after four months’ delay that, on the 29th of April, 
the long-looked-for message appeared ; and after all it was but 
another instance of the parturient mountain. Yet it was in 
one respect significant. In it the Mayor closely echoed the 
keynote already sounded by the Ring master and Tammany 
Sachem. He demanded that the Legislature should concede to 
New York City the same control over its finances which was 
enjoyed by the other municipalities of the State. 

As a whole the message was decidedly unsatisfactory, and 
the ‘‘ Times,” in commenting upon it, did but express the pub- 
lic sentiment when it declared that the people generally had no 
faith in the city’s rulers, and that in view of their mismanage- 
ment of the municipal affairs, it was folly for them to expect 
greater license than they already possessed. Not all of the 
newspapers were, however, equally outspoken either upon this 
or on subsequent occasions; and for very good and sufficient 
reasons. The Ring in general by no means ignored or de- 
spised the power of the press, and Hall in particular had even 
an inordinate opinion of it. In this connection, therefore, 
it will not be out of place to refer to some of the methods 
through which a suitable degree of influence was now brought 
to bear upon newspapers, their editors and proprietors. The 
most potent of these was naturally the corporation advertise- 
ments, under which name the annual expenditures had grown 
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steadily in amount, until they had now reached the dimensions 
of an enormous abuse. From this perennial source a score or 
more of periodicals drew their entire subsistence. Not even a 
pretence was made that the corporation advertisements were 
distributed in proportion to circulation; but those journals 
whose owners and editors stood highest in favor with the 
established authorities, obtained vastly the greater proportion, 
while not a few really influential newspapers were hardly 
recognized as existing. 

The Ring government now distributed the advertisements 
among twenty-six daily and fifty-four weekly newspapers. Of 
these a goodly proportion were mere pauper concerns, wholly 
dependent on this source for their existence, as at a later 
period became very apparent; for no sooner was it exhausted 
than twenty-seven of them incontinently suspended publica- 
tion. It is almost unnecessary to add that much of the ad- 
vertising was illegal, and of course paid at exorbitant rates. 
Every species of fraud was permitted and even encouraged. 
At times, with or without the authority of the city officials, the 
newspapers would print the advertisements in their reading 
columns and charge special rates therefor ; at other times they 
would charge as advertisements what was printed as news ; 
and in yet other cases charges were presented and allowed for 
services which had never been rendered at all. One publisher 
actually reprinted a file of his newspaper, in order to forge 
evidence that he had performed the service for which he had 
made a fraudulent charge ; and his trick was recently detected 
only through a blunder of the printer, who carelessly allowed 
an event which occurred in November to find its way into 
the news items of the previous April. The following are some 
of the payments on account of advertising which were made 
to the papers designated, during the period the Ring was in 
power, between 1867 and 1871. ‘ Transcript,’ $783,498.09 ; 
* Daily News,” $489,980.67; ‘ Star,” $241,711.01; “ Pom- 
eroy’s Democrat,” $130,881.90; ‘ Express,” $157,239.17; 
World,” $120,775.60; Commercial,” $101,050.90 ; Her- 
ald,” $ 91,491.88 ; “Sun,” $ 82,850.59 ; “* Tribune,” $54,847.94 ; 
“ Times,” $75,160.08. 

This list is intensely suggestive not only of the magnitude 
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and lavish use made of the corruption fund, but also of the 
secret motives which must have influenced its distribution. 
There is no one who ever turns over the sheets of a New York 
newspaper who can read without amazement the names of the 
recipients of the largess. The chances will be considerable 
that, unless he is himself connected with the press, he will 
first become aware of the existence of certain journals by see- 
ing their names opposite an array of figures representing an 
amount of money which is simply incredible. The sums paid 
to the “ Transcript,” the “ Star,” the ** News,” and the “ Demo- 
crat” are susceptible of an easy and obvious explanation. A 
share of the plunder passed into the pockets of the Ring. 
It is very probable also that the Ring found its account in pay- 
ing liberal subsidies to those papers which circulated most 
largely among the class from which itself had sprung, and 
upon which it rested for support. 

Those who now controlled the City Hall were indeed adepts 
in the art of manufacturing public opinion. No corruption 
was too direct and too brutal for them; nor was any finesse too 
delicate. The whole machinery was kept in excellent working 
order and in constant operation. One familiar and effective 
mode of influencing the press was to employ a set of ready 
writers in the composition of letters to the journals of other 
cities, which contained accounts no less ingenious than elabo- 
rate of political occurrences in the metropolis. The covert 
burden of these productions was always the virtues of the 
Ring. Their operation was twofold ; not only did they spread 
abroad an exalted estimate of the character and capacity of 
the Tammany chiefs, but, as they were invariably copied into 
the columns of New York papers, with ostentatious credit to 
the journals in which they originally appeared, they created a 
species of public sentiment at home as well as at large. But 
a more direct means of procedure was found in the grant of 
sinecures on the city pay-rolls. These were lavishly distributed 
among the regular reporters, and even hangers-on, of the dif- 
ferent city papers. Not less than a dozen of the “ Herald” 
staff, it is alleged, were thus quartered, and other papers were 
equally well represented. At one period this condition of af- 
fairs reached such a pitch that it was scarcely necessary for a 
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person to do more than pretend to have some connection with 
the press, in order to secure himself a more or less comfortable 
situation in some department of the city government. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that 
Tweed or Sweeny or Hall, merely because they considered 
it necessary to subsidize the press, were troubled with any 
great degree of sensitiveness as to its criticisms. On the con- 
trary, in their hard, cynical philosophy, the members of the 
press were looked upon as like all other men, and it was sim- 
ply a question of purchase and sale. They were a power in 
the community, and a very noisy one ; there were too many of 
them to admit of a wholesale purchase, and it thus became 
a delicate question as to how many and which were worth 
buying. That point definitely settled, it only remained to 
agree on a price; or, if the party in question was not in the 
market for money, then he must be gratified with whatever he 
preferred to money,— whether notoriety, power, or flatiery. 
As for the criticism and denunciation of the unsubsidized 
press, the policy pursued in regard to it was a perfectly simple 
one. As long as it was possible to do so it was ignored. 
When charges became too specific and gross to be longer 
ignored with impunity, they were met with a flat denial; to 
this, in time, succeeded a partial and deceptive explanation ; 
and when that would no longer suffice, there came at last the 
brutal and insolent, “* What are you going to do about it?” 

As yet, however, the gentlemen of the Ring were very far 
indeed from this phase of defiance. On the contrary, about 
the time that he entered upon the mayoralty, Hall, at least, 
seems rather to have envied Tweed and Sweeny because of 
the greater share of attention bestowed on them in editorial 
columns. He even went so far as to write a highly character- 
istic letter to the “ Tribune,” shortly before his election, in which 
he complained that, while his associates were constantly abused 
by the press, he alone was ignored ; he accordingly offered to 
furnish material for the coveted attacks upon himself. It was, 
however, not long after his election before his every ambition 
in this respect must have been gratified, though the attacks rare- 
ly elicited any response from him. At first, indeed, he was 
greatly elated at this indication of his increased notoricty, and 
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the “Herald” in all probability exactly reflected his senti- 
ments when, in referring at this time to the assaults of the 
press upon the Mayor, it spoke of him as having become quite 
famous as a public man and leading politician, and added: “ At 
the rate in which he is progressing in popular favor it seems 
probable that the mayoralty will, in his case, be a stepping-stone 
to the office of Governor of the State, and there is no knowing 
where he will stop.”” Doubtless these were happy days for Hall, 
and in them he nursed many a delusive dream of bright ambi- 
tion. 

While such was the prosperous condition of affairs in the 
city, at Albany everything went on as smoothly as could be 
desired. The election of Hoffman had been very acceptable 
to the wealthier and older families which centred about Al- 
bany, and who looked upon the new Governor as one of them- 
selves ; and now they prepared to give him a cordial reception. 
He himself fully appreciated the social duties of his new position, 
and was both disposed and well qualified to acquit himself cred- 
itably of them. He accordingly leased a handsome house in 
Albany, where he subsequently dispensed a liberal hospitality. 
Those who composed the Ring well understood the importance 
of these accessories ; they had undertaken to possess them- 
selves of the first city in the New World, and they had the 
sagacity perhaps to appreciate their own social deficiencies, and 
the good fortune to secure through others a certain social rec- 
ognition. The new Governor, for instance, even went to the 
great length of selecting as a member of his military staff, with 
the rank of general, one of Tweed’s sons, who was in no way 
noted either for his soldierly disposition or his intellectual vigor. 

The first message of Governor Hoffman received the unqual- 
ified praise of the “ Leader” for “ its admirable suggestions, 
its incontrovertible logic, and its broad, liberal sentiments.” 
In. reality, however, the document contained nothing that was 
new ; though, indeed, it did possess the great merit of setting 
forth a plain and clear statement of the Democratic theory of 
municipal government. Hoffman was very ambitious, and he 
was perfectly conscious of the dangerous character of the com- 
pany he was in. He always, therefore, maintained an ostenta- 
tious appearance of judicial impartiality in the performance of 
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his duties. His hands, however, were tied and his power lim- 
ited. In the always expressive vulgarity of the “ Herald” dic- 
tion, “ the Ring had poor Hoffman in its breeches-pocket.” ‘* It 
wields supreme power at Albany, as it were, by the crack of the 
whip or the snap of a finger.” 

The “ Herald ” was perfectly correct in its statement ; those 
who controlled the city government of New York were now 
supreme at Albany, and William M. Tweed was the master 
spirit among that little knot of men; in him the Ring was 
personified. He had now fairly entered upon the full career 
of success and was at the climax of his glory. His insatiable 
activity and arrogant self-assertion carried everything before 
him. His associates paled into insignificance in the glare of 
his splendid activity. Sweeny had no desire to rival so bois- 
terous and pushing an ally ; while neither Connolly nor Hall 
possessed a tithe of his energy. Sweeny and Connolly, more- 
over, were ever harassed by the fear of exposure, and they 
protested against Tweed’s extravagance and display ; he, how- 
ever, gave but a deaf ear to their entreaties and disregarded 
their warnings. His influence was supreme, not only in politi- 
cal circles, but with every class of people. A word or note 
from him was a sure passport to favor. He was as arrogant 
as he was shameless, and numerous characteristic anecdotes 
are told of him in both respects, a few of which are worth 
repeating. One day a henchman of his, who had a place on 
the police force, being arraigned before the Commissioners 
for some offence, besought the great man’s intercession to 
save him from dismissal. Tweed, in response to his prayer, 
went directly to the police headquarters, entered the Commis- 
sioners’ room, and, demanding the stenographic report of his 
client's examination, deliberately tore it up and threw it into 
the waste-paper basket. He believed every one to be corrupt, 
and for his own part was guilty of no concealment; in his view 
all men were either knaves or fools, and the former class ad- 
mitted of a subdivision between honest knaves and hypocrites. 
He took pride in being an honest knave, and looked with scorn- 
ful surprise on a man who, in his own language, gave “ sixteen 
ounces to the pound every time.”” When Garvey, the Court 
House contractor, was ornamenting his country place at 
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Greenwich, he placed a number of casts of famous pieces of 
statuary about the grounds. While Tweed was examining the 
work on its completion, his attention was attracted to these, 
and he asked what they represented. Garvey named them in 
turn, and at last came to a flying Mercury. ‘ Who the h— is 
that ?”’ Tweed asked. ‘ That,” replied Garvey, “ is Mercury, 
the god of merchants and thieves.” ‘ Good! that ’s bully!” 
exclaimed Tweed ; “ put him over the front door.” Nor was 
this mere bravado; he really was as insensible as he appeared 
to the feeling which existed towards him among the better 
portion of his fellow-citizens. Not that indications of it did 
not reach him with sufficient frequency, but, whether he at- 
tributed them to envy, or hypocrisy, or uncharitableness, they 
failed to disturb his serenity. It does not, of course, need to 
be said that, with all the splendor of his establishment and 
equipage, he never arrived at the slightest social recognition ; 
but this he probably regarded as a mere question of time. 
Neither could he always solace himself with the reflection that 
his more circumspect neighbors did not scrutinize his money 
more than that of other people ; for once, when unsolicited he 
sent a contribution of a hundred dollars to the Methodist con- 
gregation of Greenwich, which was raising money for the pur- 
chase of an altar-cloth, the trustees immediately sent it back to 
him with a blunt message to the effect that they wanted no 
stolen money for such an object. Yet that the existence of 
such a public sentiment need in any way moderate his aspira- 
tions never seemed to occur tohim. In August, 1869, he made 
an effort to supplant Mr. August Belmont as chairman of the 
general executive committee of the Democratic party, and one 
of his numerous political clubs very pointedly invited that gen- 
tleman to make way for him. The ostensible object of this 
move was to further Governor Hoffman’s Presidential fortunes, 
in the event of whose election Mr. Tweed aspired to a more 
prominent political future for himself. Indeed, he now con- 
fided to his friends a consciousness that he was overworking 
himself; he was rich, he stood in need of relaxation, and, in 
the event of Hoffman’s election, he would like, he intimated, 
to receive, as a recompense for his services, the English mis- 
sion. 
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The temptation to stop and dwell upon the individual traits 
and peculiarities of so strange a political and moral monstros- 
ity as Tweed is not easy to withstand. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to recur to the position in which he had now succeeded 
in establishing himself, and in which he found free scope for the 
exercise of his avarice as well as for the display of his overbear- 
ing nature. Every new financial or industrial enterprise, of 
whatever nature, in order to be successful, must first set aside 
a share of its stock to Tweed, and elect him one of its officers. 
He had but to request a favor for a friend, and it was immedi- 
ately granted ; — for his will was little less than law with every 
office-holder of the State, from the Governor at Albany to the 
heads of the different departments in the city. His daily re- 
ceptions at the Street Department partook almost of an im- 
perial character. He rapidly and curtly heard complaint and 
petition, and dismissed each visitor with summary despatch. 
Besides administering the duties of this office, his attention 
was also divided among a score of other functions. He was 
State Senator, chairman of the Democratic State Central 
Committee, Grand Sachem of Tammany Society, chairman of 
the General Committee of Tammany Hall, chairman of the 
Court House Committee, President of the Americus and Blos- 
som Clubs, Director of the Brooklyn Bridge Company, part 
owner of the New York Printing Company and of the “ Tran- 
script,” Director in the Third Avenue and several other 
Railroad Companies, and President of the Guardian Savings 
Bank. Well might the “Sun” refer to him as “the multi- 
plied Tweed.” 

More than once during his earlier life this man had tasted of 
poverty, and now as he grew older he had no fancy to repeat 
the experience. He loved money not only for what it would 
bring, — for he spent lavishly enough, — but he loved it for its 
own sake. His greed was simply insatiable, and, judging from 
the published record of the transfers of property, he would 
seem at one time to have contemplated the purchase of the 
whole of Manhattan Island. In 1871 he informed a friend 
that he had just paid off mortgages on his real estate to the 
extent of two millions of dollars. At another time he boasted 
that he was already worth twenty millions, and would soon be 
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as rich as Vanderbilt. Indeed, judging by its sudden growth, 
there is no reason to see why there should have been any limit 
to his wealth, for at this time he was rapidly and by many and 
effective processes drawing the whole substance of New York 
into his own capacious pockets. His hands were everywhere, 
and wherever they were, they were feeling for money. His 
proceedings were of every description, but may be said per- 
haps to have varied from stealing direct to theft consequential. 
Examples of each phase of -peculation may perhaps as well be 
described here as elsewhere. 

His official position naturally constituted Tweed’s base of 
operations, though scarcely his most fruitful source of profit. 
As a matter of course he had the Board of Supervisors com- 
pletely under his control, and met with little difficulty in 
securing its assent to any schemes, however corrupt. The 
meetings of this board were held in private and at irregular 
hours, apparently in order to keep the public in ignorance of 
its proceedings. A single incident will give a sufficient idea 
of the high-handed way in which Tweed now ruled it: on one 
occasion Supervisor Ely made inquiries at the office at 2.30 
p. M., on the usual day of meeting, and was informed by the 
clerk that no meeting was contemplated for that day ; at four 
o'clock on that same day a quorum of the Board was got 
together by Tweed, and passed the tax levy of about twenty 
millions, together with a large number of appropriations ; they 
then adjourned without even taking the trouble to notify Mr. 
Ely that a meeting had been held. 

In the Street Department Tweed was even more supreme 
than in the Board of Supervisors, if such a thing were possible ; 
and it was in real-estate operations, which naturally sprang out 
of the projects decided upon in this department of the govern- 
ment, that the Ring and its wary satellites found their most cer- 
tain and perhaps least reprehensible sources of wealth. When- 
ever “ anything which had money in it” was in contemplation, 
the proper parties were always, in the language of Morgan to 
Major Pendennis, “in possussion of certing infamation,”’ or, 
as they themselves would have more tersely put it, they “ had 
points.” The Broadway widening “job” was a striking ex- 
ample of this class of operations, and in its history displays 
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sufficiently in detail both the modus operandi of the Ring and 
the amount of the profits which could be made to accrue to its 
members from a properly manipulated public improvement. 
The following is a succinct history of the undertaking. 

The Legislature, by Act of May 17, 1869, authorized the 
widening of Broadway between Thirty-fourth and Fifty-ninth 
Streets. The new lines were to be established by the Com- 
missioners of the Central Park, and the assessment of bene- 
fits and damages was to be made under the general laws 
regulating street widenings. Under the precedents in similar 
cases the tax-payers were entitled to choose one of the three 
commissioners who were to fix the assessments, the corpora- 
tion counsel nominated another, while the third should have 
been the choice of an independent judge. Acting under the 
mistaken assumption that precedents were entitled to some 
weight in matters of such magnitude, the tax-payers caused 
themselves to be represented by special counsel at the usual 
time and place for holding special term; but Judge Cardozo, 
in view probably of the importance of the interests involved, 
and to prevent all awkward impertinences, saw fit to hold 
a private special term at an unusual hour, during which, 
simply upon the motion of the corporation counsel, and with- 
out corsultation with or hearing the tax-payers, he appointed 
Thomas Murphy, Charles E. Cornell, and James S. Hennessy 
commissioners, the first two of whom were subsequently re- 
placed by John Q. Jones and William Hood. Shortly after 
the commissioners had entered upon the discharge of their 
duties, a remarkably brisk speculation sprang up in the prop- 
erty upon the value of which they were to pass. The inside 
members and outside familiars of the Ring suddenly began 
to purchase. The result showed that they had not acted un- 
advisedly. Two of them, for instance, paid $24,500 for a 
single lot near Fifty-third Street ; they were awarded by the 
commissioners damages to the amount of $25,100, and re- 
tained a front on the new line worth $10,000 more. For the 
adjacent lot also the same men paid $27,500, and here they 
were awarded $30,355, besides retaining another valuable 
front on Broadway. In another case certain persons, com- 
bining their capital, bought eight lots between Fifty-first and 
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Fifty-second Streets, and five street lots in the rear, paying 
therefor $350,000; they were awarded $34,826, cash, while 
they retained a front worth alone at least $300,000, upon a 
similar valuation, besides the five rear lots which were thus 
made to cost them but $3,000 each. Again, one person paid 
the astonishing price of $28,000 for a single lot on the north- 
west corner of Broadway and Fifty-second Street; but the 
commissioners awarded him $40,380, leaving him, beside, a 
front on Broadway worth thousands more. Fora piece of land 
measuring only twenty-five feet by twenty-three, one man re- 
ceived $16,120; while another, for a lot manifestly worth 
fully as much, received only $7,625. The difference between 
the last two awards exactly measured the difference at the time 
in question between being and not being a friend of the present 
exile of Blackwell’s Island. Under the decisions of the com- 
missioners, the city had to pay the sum of $2,888,932.33 for 
portions of about two hundred different lots, making a total of 
about fifty-five entire lots in all, at an average price of over 
$50,000 each, while three years before $10,000 apiece for 
these lots would have been considered a wild overestimate. 
The amount appropriated for the benefit of the well-informed 
through the agency of this improvement would hardly fall 
short of $1,000,000. At the same time the process of deple- 
tion, by means of awards under which the city was compelled 
to pay nearly $3,000,000 for improving a mile and a quarter 
of street before a stroke of work was done upon it, was but a 
part of the process. Having labored thus far, the commission- 
ers now proceeded to apportion the burden of damages, and 
this they did with an injustice so scandalous as to be fairly 
incredible. Under the law one third of this tax was to be 
assessed upon the city at large, and the remaining two thirds 
upon the tax-payers, in proportion to the benefit derived by 
them from the improvement. It could not but be perfectly 
apparent that no properties had been benefited at all in the 
same degree as the eight lots on the east side of Broadway 
lying between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets, which 
Peter B. Sweeny and Hugh Smith had purchased in January, 
1869, paying therefor the sum of $700,000. Some distance 
farther up town, between Fifty seventh and Fifty-cighth Streets, 
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were eight similar lots benefited it may be two thirds as much 
as the others ; ‘these lots, however, belonged to the estate of a 
man who had gone where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
where it is believed that Rings are unknown. There is now no 
means of deciding whether the commissioners were influenced 
by this consideration, or whether they had in mind the adage 
that a living dog is better than a dead lion; in any case, 
without passing upon the attributes of the deceased, they bore 
evidence to a consciousness of Mr. Sweeny’s existence by 
assessing his very valuable estate in the small sum of $6,439 ; 
while the other property, worth less than half as much, was 
mulcted in the handsome amount of $17,254. The commis- 
sioners made a report which was, of course, confirmed by the 
Supreme Court at special term. Subsequently to the filing of 
the report the city was assessed for benefits in the sum of 
$ 3,682,384, instead of the original award of $2,044,515,—a 
confessedly illegal increase. The commissioners also reduced 
the award for damages to the city from $454,398 to the mag- 
nificent amount of $45. 

In this transaction, the whole method of the Ring econo- 
mists, as respects the private advantages incident to public 
improvements, was very perfectly illustrated. They simply 
played with loaded dice. Thoroughly informed as to every 
projected alteration, they appeared in the market as purchas- 
ers; as such they were sure to win, just as the holder of the 
property was sure to lose. Their confederates sat in the seats 
of the judges. If they held the property, the benefit received 
by it became hard to discover, while the damage it sustained 
was correspondingly magnified ; if, on the contrary, their nego- 
tiations for its purchase had failed, then the obdurate holder 
was made to realize the great fact that city improvements are 
expensive luxuries. 

The street-opeuing commission was the engine by means 
of which this ingenious machinery of political extortion was 
set in motion; and the system of these commissions natu- 
rally proved, in the hands of the Ring, one of the most abomi- 
nable of their multifarious devices for the perpetration of fraud. 
The entire space devoted to the present paper might well be 
filled with examples of this class of outrage, but it seems only 
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necessary to sketch the odious outlines of the system. The 
great majority of those appointed on these commissions were 
in intimate relations with the members of the Ring, and were 
appointed by its Judges, Barnard and Cardozo; the same 
individuals were thus designated as commissioners in many 
different proceedings; and, not infrequently, they were inter- 
ested in the very openings and extensions upon which they 
were called as commissioners to adjudicate. They were usu- 
ally appointed upon the suggestion of Corporation Counsel 
O’Gorman, by the Ring judges, and invariably without argu- 
ment. The amount of the awards was often entirely dispro- 
portioned to the sum of the assessments, while the charges for 
costs and expenses of the commissioners ranged usually from 
ten to one hundred times as much as the law allowed, and this, 
too, in utter disregard of the fact that the commissioners not 
infrequently were disqualified from receiving any pay as -rch, 
they being already in the employ of the city. Lastly, they ure 
believed to have systematically caused unnecessary delays in 
order to swell the bill of their costs. Gratz Nathan — Car- 
dozo’s Gratz”? — acted as commissioner in five different 
street openings and widenings; Edward Connolly was also 
appointed street-opener in five separate cases, James 8. Hen- 
nessy in three, James Bagley in four, and James Moore in 
four; while Henry A. Smith, Gershon Cohen, T. J. Creamer, 
and Henry M. Garvin acted in two or more each. Among the 
scores of other persons who shared in these profitable transac- 
tions were the following with names notably familiar in city 
politics, — Hugh Smith, James M. Sweeny, Peter B. Sweeny, 
Wm. M. Tweed, Jr., Richard M. Tweed, Michael Norton, A. J. 
Fullerton, Thomas Coman, Robert Sutherland, James H. Cole- 
man, Thomas J. Barr, and E. A. Woodward. 

As a relic of Ring rule in this department, there were lately 
pending forty-five different undertakings, involving improve- 
ments and street assessments, all of wise conception for the 
development of the city, but nearly every one of them 
mismanaged, if not indeed fraudulently conducted. In the 
matter of the Broadway widening, Judge Sutherland cut down 
the expenses and costs of the commission which had the mat- 
ter in charge from —, to about $55,000; thus indicat- 
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ing the amount of something very like fraud which, in the 
judgment of the magistrate, that body attempted to perpetrate. 
The files of abstracts and reports at the Board of Public 
Works show charges in certain cases of $176,398, where the 
legal dues of the commission were only $ 20,272. Where 810 
a lot was formerly the fee for opening streets, from $40 to 
#100 was now demanded, and $10,000 has been charged on 
this account for distances not exceeding ten blocks in length. 
For widening Broome Street, Gratz Nathan and his asso- 
ciate commissioners extorted $3,600, though their legal fees 
should not have exceeded $37.50. From 1868 to 1873 a 
million and a half dollars were expended for services of this 
description, for which $300,000 would have been an ample 
allowance. 

But it was not alone in the opening of new streets and in 
the widening of old ones that the city fathers found scope 
for their lucre-getting proclivities. Many millions of public 
money were also squandered to great private emolument in 
payment for worthless pavements. These were mostly com- 
posed of concrete, and among them the “ Fisk poultice,” as it 
was popularly called, enjoyed an especially bad prominence, 
which was probably due to the fact that Tweed’s son was a 
stockholder in the company which owned it. This ingenious 
compound was so bad that it was indicted by the grand jury as 
a public nuisance. The concrete pavements laid on the streets 
of the city since 1868 have nevertheless cost $524,637.56, 
and those on the parks $ 82,427.56 more, or $607,085.12 in 
all. For wooden pavements over two millions have been 
expended during the same period. Both descriptions required 
constant repairs, and soon wore out, being replaced, in many 
instances, by stone, which is both cheaper and also far more 
durable. 

To describe in detail the numerous money-getting projects 
which were devised by the prolific ingenuity of Tweed and 
his associates would far transcend all reasonable space, and 
would, after all, prove but a wearisome tale of corruption. In 
examining the sickening record a sense of amazement and 
even admiration is excited at the imperial scale upon which 
everything was designed ;, the magnificence of such thievery 
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goes far to extinguish a sense of its baseness. Schemes were 
concocted which would have required years for their complete 
development, and which revealed a foresight worthy of nobler 
aims. Huge establishments were constructed for the manufac- 
ture of every article needed in any quantity for city use; or 
arrangements were perfected with those who already enjoyed 
special facilities in the production of such articles, so that they 
might reach the city only through the agency of the ubiquitous 
Ring. The New York Printing Company, both in its incep- 
tion and development, was perhaps the most remarkable 
undertaking of this description, and deserves a more detailed 
notice. It was the outgrowth of the “ Transcript’? Company, 
which had been formed during the war, for the purpose of 
publishing an official record of the courts. Organs of this 
class, as is well known, can, under proper manipulation, be 
made very profitable ; and Tweed while school commissioner 
had tried, without success, to have a paper recognized as the 
organ of the Board of Education. The “ Leader” was now 
thriving vigorously on the corporation patronage, and an ex- 
cellent opening seemed to offer for an official journal. Three 
persons were interested at first in the “ Transcript,” and they 
had subscribed to it the enormous capital of $250. Their 
names were George Stout, a journalist unknown to fame; 
Charles E. Wilbour, a court stenographer and literary man, 
somewhat less unknown; and Cornelius Corson, an employee 
in the City Hall, and not devoid of influence in that quarter. 
Though the “ Transcript ” had an insignificant circulation, it 
was made the receptacle for large amounts of corporation 
advertising, which increased wonderfully when at length 
Tweed became a partner in the concern. At the time of the 
enlistment of volunteers, during the Rebellion, the Common 
Council of the city ordered that a full list of all persons liable 
to serve in the army, amounting to some fifty thousand names, 
should be printed in the “ Transcript.” This list was afterwards 
published in a volume, on which composition was charged at the 
highest newspaper rates; of this valuable compilation thirty- 
five copies were actually printed, though the bill was rendered 
for a large edition. This was the turning-point in the for- 
tunes of the “ Transcript” firm, and led in time to the organ- 
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ization of the New York Printing Company, and its associate 
stationery department. The colossal enterprise known by 
this name contained more presses and controlled more ma- 
terial than any other two similar establishments in the coun- 
try. Its proprietors, among whom Tweed was most promi- 
nent, aimed at nothing less than at doing all the printing and 
supplying all the stationery, first for the New York City gov- 
ernment, afterwards for the State Legislature and government ; 
and finally they cast greedy eyes upon Washington itself. To 
accomplish this colossal scheme, no pains or expense were 
spared. The most approved printing-presses and material 
were obtained, the best workmen and most skilful managers 
were secured by offers of high pay, leading paper manufac- 
turers were invited to make contracts for their whole product, 
and the company was then prepared to execute the finest 
work ever done in the country. It obtained the lion’s share 
of the corporation supplies, for which bills were paid to the 
enormous amount of $1,673,880. It also did its printing for 
the Erie Railway Co., and executed large private and commer- 
cial orders. In the years 1869 and 1870 alone there was paid 
to the Printing Company, the Stationers’ Company, and the 
* Transcript ” nearly three millions of public money, of which 
nine tenths was profit, if we may judge by the usual average 
of the Ring transactions. 

But street-openings, commissionerships, pavements, official 
advertising and printing companies — all forms of jobbery and 
embezzlement, whether direct or indirect — paled their feeble 
fires and shrunk into insignificance in presence of the last 
great colossal swindle which now remains to be described. 
The history of the new Court House in New York City may 
truly be said to mark an epoch in the splendid record of muni- 
cipal frauds; beside all others it is “as Ossa to a wart.” 
Though planned in 1868 and stipulated to cost not over 
$250,000, the total outlay upon this edifice up to 1871 ex- 
ceeded eight millions; it has swallowed up four times the 
amount expended in constructing the Parliament House in 
London, and it is s::!! unfinished. It now stands on one of 
the most conspicuous sites of the continent, an architectural 
abomination, far more suggestive of an ancient ruin than of a 
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new, unfinished structure.* The marble of which it is built is 
of an inferior quality, the product of a quarry in Berkshire 
County belonging to the Ring. Already discolored by the 
weather, it looks rusty and dingy. The interior has the aspect 
of a huge unsightly barn. The corridors are dark and gloomy ; 
the court-rooms are badly ventilated. The furniture and car- 
pets are in keeping with the outside of the building, being in 
many cases unmistakably shabby. One of the largest rooms has 
no floor-covering whatever, while several others have oil-cloths 
or mattings. Yet the building is now historic and already rich 
in associations. It irresistibly recalls to memory the corrup- 
tion incident to its building, and the many striking episodes 
which have taken place within its walls. Here Barnard and 
Cardozo held court, while one of the rooms in which they 
travestied justice was appropriately adorned with a life-size 
portrait of William Marcy Tweed. Close by is the now famous 


* It is unnecessary to repeat what has been so often said about the extravagant 
scale of the work done on the new Court House. It will suffice to give the total ex- 
penditure for the different kinds of work performed. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Court House, — 


Carpenter work and timber . $1,439,619.03 
Painting and decorating. 319,539.85 
Plumbing and gas work ; ‘ . 750,313 37 
Articles (probably ete.) . 41,190.95 
Marble for work in progress. 77,498.25 
Pay roll of 22,709.35 
Superintendence of building 29,427.34 


$ 6,052,045.96 


Repairs on wood work 750,071.92 
Repairs on plaster work 1,294,684.13 
Repairs on plumbing work . ‘ 51,461.75 
Repairs not defined 75,716.13 


$2,171,933.93 
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Room 13, where the corrupt judges were in the habit of con- 
sulting together, and not far off was the private office in which 
Sweeny was wont to spin his web of intrigue after conference 
with Hall and the other familiars of the Ring. Here also is 
the Comptroller’s Department, with the desk at which Watson | 
sat. Here the naturalization frauds were consummated, and 
the theft of the vouchers perpetrated. Many notable trials 
also have taken place in the new Court House, in which 
famous advocates have appeared. The interminable Jumell 
will case was here fought over; Daniel McFarland was here 
acquitted after the murder of Albert D. Richardson, and Ed- 
ward S. Stokes was convicted of the killing of James Fisk, Jr. 
Hall’s several arraignments took place in this building, as did 
also Tweed’s double trial, conviction, and sentence. A volume 
might well be filled with the associations which cluster about 
the building, but which are unhappily too often connected with 
deeds of unpunished violence and of unconvicted fraud, — 
deeds suggestive rather of the memory of the Old Bailey than 
of the fame of Westminster Hall. 

The need of such a building as the new Court House had 
long been felt, and it was planned on a liberal scale. It was 
designed by Kellum, and completed under the architect’s 
personal direction. His share at least of the work was 
well done, and he protested against the use of inferior ma- 
terial, but without avail. The building had been begun 
some years prior to the Ring’s accession to complete power, 
and its members had not been able to interfere with its con- 
struction. In contracting for the work of finishing and fur- 
nishing it, however, they made up for the lost opportunity, and 
fairly outdid themselves in the lavishness of their corruption. 
Up to 1869 four and a half millions had been appropriated for 
the main structure, — a sum almost double this in amount was 
expended in the process of completion and furnishing. This 
simple statement includes both an indictment and conviction 
of fraud. The work was apportioned among several contract- 
ors, nearly every one of whom had previously been employed 
for the city under the auspices of the Ring. Their names are 
now almost household words. The frescoing and interior 
decoration was allotted to Andrew J. Garvey ; the contracts 
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for furniture were given to Ingersoll; Keyser executed the 
plumbing ; McBride Davidson furnished the safes ; one Smith 
supplied awnings ; and other individuals did smaller portions 
of the work. 

Of these men, Andrew J. Garvey incurred special oppro- 
brium after the “Times” published the Court House accounts. 
It is perhaps useless now to attempt to exculpate him, and yet 
he seems to have received somewhat hard measure. He has 
become a name, — almost a proverb. He is generally referred 
to as if he were a common plasterer, but in reality his business 
was that of an interior decorator, which he had followed for 
nearly thirty years, first with his father and subsequently on 
his own account. In his peculiar line of work he was thought 
to be without a superior, and the decorations in many private 
houses and a number of public buildings, including Vassar 
College, had been executed by him. He had especial facilities 
for undertaking the work on the Court House, and he obtained 
the contract through the influence of the architect, and against 
Tweed’s own wishes. His work, moreover, seems to have 
been fairly done. 

James H. Ingersoll was a young man of pleasant manners 
and of good social position. In business he was associated 
with his father, an old friend of Tweed’s, who had in some 
way been connected with him in the furniture business. The 
two were very intimate, and Tweed employed the younger 
Ingersoll in various manipulations of armory leases, and other 
like civie operations in which he was wont to dabble, greatly 
to their joint advantage. Through Tweed’s influence Inger- 
soll obtained numerous city contracts and gradually acquired 
very considerable worldly possessions. 

Keyser was a business man of character and standing. He 
contracted for the plumbing for the new Court House, in so far 
as can be ascertained in good faith and as a legitimate transac- 
tion. In the sequel, however, he furnished an additional illus- 
tration of the ancient adage in regard to the results of evil 
communications, for he had not the courage to refuse to con- 
nive at the frauds perpetrated by Tweed and Watson. In due 
time, having thus meddled with pitch, he too became defiled, 
and, beside suffering loss of reputation through his relations to 
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the Ring, he was forced to pay black-mail in the form of per- 
sonal loans to the amount of several thousand dollars to a 
member of Tweed’s family. 

McBride Davidson was in all respects a contemptible para- 
site of the Ring. His office, so called, was in Duane Street, 
and behind it was a room containing, in the delicate phrase- 
ology peculiar to the new Court House, “all the accompani- 
ments of sociability,’ — in more common parlance, he kept 
a private bar much frequented by certain of the rulers and 
judges of the people. This fortunate gentleman received half 
a million dollars of the city’s money for supplying it with 
safes, the quality of which in no way corresponded with their 
cost. 

Archibald Hall was proprietor of an insignificant paint-shop 
in a side street in New York, but in his case the advantage 
of a connection at court received a pointed illustration ; for, 
through the influence of his brother, who was secretary of the 
Americus Club, clerk of the Tombs Police Court, and the 
prosperous holder of several other sinecures, he obtained con- 
tracts for painting to the extent of a quarter of a million of 
dollars. Mr. James W. Smith furnished awnings for the Court 
House at $150 each, which would have yielded him a hand- 
some profit at the more modest sum of $ 12.50. 

Not all of these highly favored frequenters of the City Hall 
were satisfied with direct contracts. Ingersoll, for example, 
besides taking his own, farmed out others which he had likewise 
secured through the same influences; and in no case did he 
forget to exact his commission from his sub-contractors. 
Among these was one George 8. Miller, who performed such 
an enormous amount of carpenter-work, that his bills for a 
single month in 1870 amounted to a third of a million of dol- 
lars. As the Court House was constructed almost wholly of 
iron and stone, the expenditure of a million and a half of dol- 
lars on account of timber and carpenter-work might under 
other circumstances have seemed to invite explanation. 

As Mr. George S. Miller was Ingersoll’s carpenter, so Mr. 
J. A. Smith was his carpet and shade dealer. Persons of the 
name of Smith are not uncommon in any vocation ; but no 
one calling himself Mr. J. A. Smith was, anterior to this time, 
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known to the carpet trade in New York as being engaged in that 
business. Mr. Ingersoll, however, certainly appointed Mr. J. 
A. Smith purveyor-general of carpets to the city of New York, 
and as such in the brief space- of two years he presented bills 
to the amount of three fourths of a million of dollars, and was 
paid that sum from the treasury. In the same way a number 
of other payments were made to individuals of uncertain iden- 
tity, or to persons who had nothing whatever to do with the 
work paid for. Among these was a Mr. A. G. Miller, in whose 
name over half a million of dollars was extracted from the 
treasury. Now as Mr. George S. Miller was Ingersoll’s car- 
penter-in-chief, and Mr. J. A. Smith was his purveyor-general 
of carpets, so Mr. A. G. Miller might, perhaps, best be de- 
scribed as a member of that gentleman’s business family, 
unassigned. Garvey also had several of these convenient 
men of straw attached to his person, two of whom, Messrs. 
T. C. Cashman and R. A. Hennessy, were workmen in his 
employ ; and in their case it does not even appear that before 
using their names he went through the’ form of asking their 
permission so to do. 

The loud outery subsequently raised against the Court House 
contractors was not in every case wholly deserved. Of course, 
judged by any, even the lowest, moral standard, they connived 
at fraud and were not honest men ; but, after all, some of them 
were more weak than wicked ; they were tools, it is true, but 
as such they did but what all others did, and they not infre- 
quently did it under a stress of strong necessity. So far as 
can be ascertained, every person having dealings with the city 
at this time was regularly levied upon in behalf of the Ring. 
Some of them made no objection to the fraud, while others 
resisted for a space. The position was, however, not an easy 
one. They employed many men, and had heavy payments to 
make which they could not meet if payment of their claims 
was refused. Under these circumstances all that followed was 
almost matter of course. 

The fraud, it is unnecessary to say, was of the most unblush- 
ing description, and was perpetrated with a brutal directness 
which scarcely needs to be described. In addition to their ac- 
tual charges, however excessive they might be, each contractor 
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was instructed to add a large percentage to his bills, which was 
deducted and divided among the members of the Ring. This 
practice first came in vogue and was systematically enforced in 
the contracts for Court House work. Under the system previ- 
ously in use, money had been extorted from contractors in the 
shape of commissions or loans, but usually by Tweed alone ; 
afterward Connolly insisted upon having a share of the plunder. 
Next Watson, who audited the accounts, had to be satisfied, 
together with Woodward, who acted as go-between ; and thus 
the circle rapidly widened, until each member of the Ring was 
provided for with his share of the blood-money. Garvey states 
that it was in 1867 that he was informed by Tweed that he 
must pay the latter fifteen per cent on his bills against the city 
before his vouchers would be approved. This sum Garvey 
asserts that he paid from his own pocket, while it was the first 
and only fraudulent bill to the correctness of which he made 
affidavit. Subsequently he regularly added the amount of the 
percentage to his bills, and charged the city with the whole. 
Garvey’s description of that first payment, as given in his tes- 
timony on the trial of Tweed, has historical interest as well as 
dramatic effect. It reads as follows : — 


“T did some work on this Court House in 1867. When I com- 
menced the building, I asked Tweed how to make out the bills, and 
he said, ‘Have fifteen per cent over.’ I asked what that was for, 
and he said, ‘Give that to me, and I will take care of your bills.’ I 
handed him the percentage after that. On one occasion, the second, I 
think, in handing the bill to him, through my awkwardness it fell on 
the floor, and he put his foot on it, at the same time looking around 
to see if anybody was watching; he then took it up and put it in his 
pocket. Afterwards he met me in the anteroom, and said, ‘If you 
have anything to give me, give it to me now.’ I gave it to him, and 
he then told me, in future, to fix things with Woodward ; and from 
that time forward I did.” 


The whole method of procedure in perpetrating the Court 
House frauds is here sufficiently described. Nothing more sim- 
ple could have been devised through the insight of highest 
genius. Tweed, in his capacity as Street Commissioner, di- 
rected the work to be done. By his influence in the Board of 
Supervisors, he then had the bills, as presented, passed by that 
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body. These bills were then carried to the Auditor, Watson, 
who approved them. The approved warrants were then 
handed to Woodward, who presented them at the Broadway 
Bank, received the money and divided it, giving to the con- 
tractor his share, and to each member of the Ring the percent- 
age allotted to him. The explanation offered on Tweed’s trial 
for these transactions was equally simple. It was, that to 
enable them to carry on their business he had advanced the 
sums placed to his account in the Broadway Bank to Ingersoll, 
Garvey, and others, and that these advances had veen reim- 
bursed to him, through Woodward, as fast as Watson audited the 
claims. In all the transactions with Garvey, Ingersoll, Keyser, 
and the other contractors, Watson, the City Auditor, was thus 
the representative of the Ring, and as such, in this society of 
thieves, grave responsibility devolved upon him. It behooved 
him to be an honorable man. We first get a glimpse of Wat- 
son as engaged in New York City, with his brother, in the pro- 
vision business, about the year 1850. They were agents for a 
large firm in Montreal, and for a time they prospered. Pres- 
ently, however, they too had losses, and, finding it wholly 
inconvenient to account to their creditors, Watson fled to 
California, whence in due time he was brought back to New 
York in irons, and lodged in Ludlow Street Jail. Being a man 
of active turn of mind and of ingratiating manners, to while 
away the weary hours of his confinement he offered to keep 
certain of the prison records; and this he did with such neat- 
ness and despatch that he won the favor of the warden, who 
in time procured his discharge. Then began the queer up- 
ward course, through the devious mazes of municipal affairs, 
which has so frequently led its daring children from the doors 
of the New York City jails to those of its City Hall. After his 
discharge from prison, Watson was taken into the sheriff’s 
office and employed as collector. This post he retained under 
Sheriffs Orser, Willett, and Kelly, performing his duties so 
well as to gain the entire confidence of his superiors. He was 
finally appointed City Auditor, upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Kelly, who found him in the sheriff’s office and was un- 
informed as to the facts of his previous career and imprison- 
ment. When Connolly succeeded Brennan as Comptroller, 
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Watson retained his position through the influence of Tweed 
and Sweeny. 

The duties of the auditorship are comparatively unimportant, 
as is apparent from the amount of the salary affixed to the 
office, then only $1,500. Watson, however, was in a position 
as auditor in which he could not fail to be cognizant of any 
frauds in bills against the city. It was therefore necessary for 
the Ring to interest him in their operations. Accordingly in 
due time he was installed in it as a member in full and regular 
standing. To Watson and Woodward was intrusted the dirt- 
ier work, and it could hardly have found its way into more ap- 
propriate hands. For at this time it was the policy of Tweed 
and the other principals rather to keep behind the scenes: 
they rarely appeared in public together, and affected toward 
their tools an apparent ignorance of detail, thus imparting to 
their operations a certain dread atmosphere of mystery. If 
Garvey or any of his fellow-contractors asked their interces- 
sion to secure the payment of bills, they were referred to 
Watson, or, in the intimate and significant phraseology of the 
Ring, the answer was, “ You must do just as Jimmy tells 
you, and you will get your money.” This was the total of 
their redress. “Jimmy,” on his part, assumed great addi- 
tional dignity as the representative of the civic dignitaries, and 
exacted his own terms from every claimant. The degree of 
confidence reposed in him by the confederated plunderers may 
be inferred from the extent to which they recorded their acces- 
sions of real estate and other property in his name. 

Watson’s proportion of the booty was large, and he soon 
became rich. He, however, took pains to conceal his pros- 
perity, avoiding display in his manner of living and cultivating 
a general belief that he was only in comfortable circumstances. 
His method of doing this was characteristic of municipal tone ; 
he would, for instance, visit some gambling establishment, and, 
after losing an insignificant sum, he would stop playing, on the 
ground that his salary would not allow him to stake more. 
Considering the modest amount of this salary, however, he 
indulged in some expensive tastes, among which was one for 
horse-flesh. He owned several quite noted trotters, and it was 
while driving in Harlem Lane that the accident occurred which 
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resulted in his death. There was little about him that was 
attractive, though he was natty in appearance and always 
dressed with extreme neatness. His manner was smooth, but 
indicative of an offensive degree of self-satisfaction as well as 
of assurance. The promptitude and directness of his method of 
at once doing the city’s business and protecting the interests 
of his confederates may be inferred from the following anecdote. 
A visitor at his office, who knew the inside working of affairs, 
while waiting one day for his turn to be attended to, saw one 
of the Ring contractors engaged in conversation with Watson. 
They spoke in low tones, but from their pantomimic gestures 
the observer rightly conjectured that the contractor was asking, 
first quietly, and then with importunity, for the payment of 
some account due him. Watson said little, but, taking a scrap 
of paper, he made an estimate of the percentage to be deducted 
for himself and the rest of the Ring; the contractor read the 
figures with evident dismay and expostulated with the utmost 
energy, but in vain. After a long argument he was forced to 
agree to the proposition. Watson then carefully took the piece 
of paper, tore it into fine pieces, which he threw into the waste- 
basket, and then proceeded to draw up a check for the balance 
agreed upon. 

Woodward, whose name appears in such close connection 
with Watson, like so many others, owed his prominence to 
family connection with those near the court; he was the 
brother-in-law of Joseph B. Young, clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors. He was what is currently known as “ a smart 
young man of affable manners,” and at one period he took a 
lively interest in prayer-meetings and church-going, and was 
an earnest exhorter on these occasions, with a close imitation 
of the priestly demeanor. When upon business bent he usually 
drove over with Garvey or one of the other contractors in a 
private coupé to the Broadway Bank ; there he drew the money 
on the city warrants in thousand-dollar bills, preferring notes 
of that denomination for the greater facility they afforded of 
ready division. He never paid a contractor in the bank, but, on 
their return from it, he would hand over to him his share of the 
payment in the Court House or on the steps of the City Hall. 
Woodward effected these divisions before twelve o’clock on Sat- 
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urdays, so that he had time to catch the three-o’clock train to 
his country place. He would often invite Garvey to drive to the 
depot with him, and at such times the two would very frankly 
discuss business topics. On one of these occasions Garvey was 
fearful, and nervously inquired of Woodward if he did not 
apprehend that their frauds were becoming rather brazen in 
character. The latter, however, philosophically replied, * Let 
the others cover up and hide matters for themselves ; that ’s 
not my lookout. I’ve got my pile.” 

Naturally where so much work was done, it was not always 
easy to discriminate for whom it was done; so to obviate any 
question on these insignificant details, Garvey and the other 
Ring contractors were in the custom of presenting to the city 
authorities bills for work performed on account of the different 
members of the Ring and their familiars. Tweed in this way 
effected large private economies upon his house on Fifth Ave- 
nue and his country place at Greenwich. Connolly had a 
house, stable, and surroundings finished by Garvey, for which 
seven warrants were presented and paid, to the amount of 
nineteen thousand dollars. For these expenditures Ingersoll 
drew the warrants and paid his own checks for their amounts 
to Garvey, but the orders for the work were given by Watson. 
Barnard also had his house frescoed by Garvey at the city’s 
expense; while Genet had his. house and stable built by the 
contractor who erected the Harlem Court House at the cost 
of $125,000. In addition to personal favors of this nature, 
McBride Davidson presented a number of individuals with his 
safes, naturally charging the same to the city; this last pro- 
ceeding was, however, in view of the rapid accumulation of 
private assets which has been described as then in progress, 
an act of kindly thoughtfulness on the part of Mr. Davidson, 
which partook almost of the character of satire. 


In recounting this strange history the enumeration of frauds 
becomes fairly monotonous. It is, however, necessary to 
dwell upon them in detail, that a thorough idea may be con- 
veyed of the all-pervading nature of the operations of these 
men. It may safely be asserted that no set of thieves in 
recorded history ever had so large a field, or ever more thor- 
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oughly exploited any field. They were like successful miners 
developing some rich mineral district, — in whatever direction 
they turned they struck upon new leads of surprising yield. 
These the different members of the Ring followed up with a 
patient and insatiable assiduity. While Tweed, for instance, 
absorbed the chief profits from the Street Commissioners’ work, 
Connolly devoted his attention to other and scarcely less re- 
munerative sources of revenue. One of the most profitable of 
these was the public markets, in two of which alone the stand- 
owners were defrauded to the extent of half a million of dol- 
lars. This wheel within a wheel, known as the “ Market 
Ring,” was headed by Superintendents Carroll and Feore, two 
appointees of Connolly. Feore subsequently acknowledged 
that he paid $8,000 to secure his appointment; and when 
charged with making $50,000, he said that he had to pay 
money continually to several persons, among whom were Sena- 
tors Genet, to whom he owed his appointment, Michael Norton, 
James O’Brien, and others, and that consequently he only 
netted $30,000 out of the position. As Feore was superin- 
tendent only eighteen months, at an annual salary of $2,000, 
some idea may be formed of what the frauds must have 
been when during that time his share of the plunder reached 
$30,000. Sums ranging from $100 to $500 were demanded 
for the privilege of rebuilding or transferring, reaching a total 
of over $200,000. The methods of procedure were varied 
and ingenious. The owner of a stand would suddenly find his 
premises in possession of another person who would present a 
permit signed by the Comptroller, by virtue of which he would 
claim legitimate possession, and refuse to remove except upon 
the payment of money. A no less sum than $40,000 was col- 
lected from the stand-holders by the superintendent for roofing 
the markets, and was divided between himself and Connolly ; 
while upon the Comptroller’s books there also appears a sim- 
ilar charge which was paid by the city, the whole of which was 
apparently pocketed by that official. Not one penny of the 
half-million dollars of which the stand-owners were defrauded 
went into the city treasury, and only $800 of the amount 
was properly assessed. It may also further be mentioned 
that only about one third of the fees charged to the market- 
men were ever accounted for by the Comptroller. 
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While every other department of the city government was 
made tributary to the Ring, naturally the school system did 
not escape its greedy and restless eyes. In every point of view 
here was a rich field for plunder; and not only was it rich in 
direct plunder, but it supplied, as will be seen, a ready means 
of bribing large classes of voters to the support of the Ring, 
without imposing any pecuniary sacrifices upon its members. 
From a piratical point of view the value of this prize may be 
estimated from the following statistics. For the year 1869, 
$ 3,150,000 was appropriated for the support of the New York 
City common schools. There were 117 of these schools in all, 
with 2,411 teachers, 98 janitors, 110 trustees, 21 inspectors 
of schools, and some 50 other officials. Nearly $2,000,000 
was annually spent in salaries, while the remaining million 
and more was expended in buildings, building-sites, rent, fuel, 
gas, and miscellaneous supplies and expenses. 

Early in 1869 it became very apparent that a concerted move- 
ment was to be made towards securing the control of the 
Board of Education, the only department of the city govern- 
ment which the Ring did not already possess. Several at- 
tempts had previously been made to elect school commissioners 
who would prove convenient tools, but through the activity of 
the friends of the schools these had hitherto been foiled. The 
commissioners were then invited to yield a portion of the 
patronage under their control ; and it was also urged that the 
teachers should be assessed for political purposes. These en- 
croachments were stoutly resisted by the president of the Board, 
Mr. James McLean, a fearless and independent man, who was 
well sustained by Mr. 8S. B. H. Vance, chairman of its finance 
committee, and by Mr. Thomas Boesé, its secretary. Through 
their untiring efforts every assault upon the department was for 
the time defeated. The members of the Ring were not accus- 
tomed to such resistance, and they vented their disappointment 
by assailing Mr. Boesé in every possible way. The Board was 
alternately coaxed and threatened to bring about the secre- 
tary’s removal, but without success. Sweeny evinced an 
especial interest in the matter, owing, it is said, to the refusal 
of the Board to retain an incompetent female teacher, who had 
in some way succeeded in enlisting the all-powerful manipu- 
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lator in her behalf, and he now made a personal issue upon 
the question of the dismissal of the secretary. The contest 
stretched through months and even years, for its inception 
dated as far back as 1867. The newspapers finally took up 
the cudgels; those in the service of the Ring abused Mr. 
Boesé without stint, while he was warmly defended by the 
“* Times,” the “ Evening Post,” the * World,” and “ Harper’s 
Weekly.” 

The first of those cartoons by Thomas Nast, which subse- 
quently proved so formidable a weapon in the final struggle 
against the Ring, appeared in connection with this school fight. 
Sweeny soon had recourse to his usual tactics, and, having 
failed to capture the existing Board, he undertook to legislate 
its members out of office. Accordingly, when the Legislature 
of 1869 assembled, a bill was prepared calculated to effect 
that result. As usual, the proposed measure was most ingen- 
ious in its outer aspect. A new Board was to be substituted 
for the existing one, to consist of twelve members, five of whom 
were to be Republicans and the rest Democrats ; while it was 
provided that no appropriations should be passed, except by a 
two-thirds vote. Several distinguished citizens were named 
as possible members of the new body, but only with a laudable 
view to the deception of an innocent public. In spite of its 
plausible exterior, the true character of the measure was alto- 
gether too apparent, and it rested long on the legislative files 
in a state of suspended animation. Meantime the draft of 
another bill was submitted to Mr. Boesé and others connected 
with the schools, and assurances were given that if they would 
advocate its passage all further hostilities towards either the 
existing Board or its secretary should cease. The new bill, 
which was offered by Tweed in the Senate, provided for a 
division of the school funds of the whole State among all free 
schools having above two hundred pupils, without distinction 
as to sect ; or, in other words, it was framed to place Catholic 
and other sectarian institutions for instruction upon the same 
basis as the common schools. Mr. Boesé and his coadjutors 
positively refused to support this measure, which struck indeed 
at the very root of the educational system of the State, and 
such an outery was raised by the press that the bill was qui- 
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etly suffered to die in committee. The contest for the posses- 
sion of the New York City School Department was then 
resumed with increased bitterness. Finally, by the aid of 
the Republican members of the Legislature, Sweeny’s origi- 
nal bill was passed, and the appointment of the new school 
commissioners was placed in the hands of the Mayor. The 
existence of the old Board was thus terminated. Just previous 
to the passage of this act a majority of the commissioners, 
including the new president, Richard H. Larremore, elected 
in 1869, began to waver. Hitherto they had stood firmly 
by their secretary, but they now stated to him that they had 
the assurance of both Sweeny and Hall that, if Mr. Boesé 
would resign, the remainder of the Board sho .d not be dis- 
turbed. They further intimated that they had suffered politi- 
cally as much as they could bear on behalf of the secretary, 
and that ‘he must now submit to be sacrificed. Mr. Boes, 
being thus left with but a minority of supporters in the Board, 
tendered his resignation in a letter which contained the follow- 
ing biting language : — 

“As is well known to most of your number, I was compelled, in 
the proper performance of my duties as clerk of the Board, to incur 
the displeasure of those who are the reputed controllers of the 
political affairs of this city. This led, as you are aware, to a demand 
on their part that I should be removed from my official position. 
Your refusal to accede to this demand has, as alleged,-resulted in an 
attack upon the reputation of the Board of Education, and in an 
attempt to subject most of its members to a political ostracism which 
the majority have not felt themselves called upon to bear, and to 
which I certainly do not desire any of them to submit on my ac- 
count, although you all know that it was sought to punish me for 
refusing to obey mandates that would have degraded the schools and 
those who controlled them. I should consider myself poor indeed if 
I could not suffer under such circumstances.” 


The resignation thus tendered was accepted by a vote of 
fifteen to four, and a resolution thanking Mr. Boesé “ for his 
unwearied industry, strict integrity, and earnest efforts in the 
course of public education” was unanimously adopted by the 
Board. 

A more humiliating illustration of the power of the Ring, 
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and of the deplorable weakness of the respectable citizens of 
New York, could hardly be furnished, than was implied in this 
admission of the majority of the Board that they dared not 
support their official representative in the performance of his 
duty, though he was qualified by eighteen years’ connection 
with the schools to administer his office, and by their own 
indorsement was a competent and honest official. It is matter 
of gratification, however, that even this extraordinary self- 
stultification did not save the old school commissioners. In 
spite of the promises of Sweeny and Hall, they were in due 
time superseded by a new Board appointed by the Mayor, and 
consequently mainly composed of willing tools of the Ring. 
The effect on the character of the schools which was naturally 
to be anticipated soon began to follow, and a steady deteriora- 
tion, as will hereafter be seen, set in. 

The attack upon the Board of Education and the triumph 
over Mr. Boesé was more especially the work of Mr. Peter B. 
Sweeny. Throughout it was characterized by his peculiar style 
of tactics, which partook neither of the direct brutality of 
Tweed, nor of the mean cunning of Connolly. In fact, the art 
of stealing was carried to perfection by each of these men, but 
always in the style of each. Tweed indulged in the grandiose 
and flagrant; Connolly was addicted to the sneaking and, ex- 
cept in their results, the petty methods; while Sweeny was 
always inclined to what was plausible and specious. The first 
gloried in all the prominence of the Court House frauds ; the 
second battened on the pickings of the markets ; while the last 
delighted in stalking his prey under the cover of legality, and in 
this way actually acquired illicit wealth while cultivating a rep- 
utation for a disinterested public spirit. During the summer 
of 1869 he was absent in Europe, and it is said paid a visit 
to Napoleon III., then Emperor. Just prior to his departure, 
however, he made a great display of what his admirers were 
pleased to call an “ unexampled official magnanimity,” by aban- 
doning all claim to the interest on the city deposits, which his 
predecessor, Chamberlain Devlin, had, without any legal au- 
thority, appropriated to his own use. The office of chamber- 
lain was in New York City identical with that of county treas- 
urer ; for the city and county of New York are geographically 
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the same, and it is only in contemplation of law that the two 
are distinct. Under the fostering care of the Board of Super- 
visors, however, the salaries of the city officials had been du- 
plicated, through the ingenious device of paying them a second 
time in the mythical character of county officers. 

By the tax levy of 1866 the chamberlain’s fees were fixed 
at $10,000. In April, 1867, two months after Sweeny’s ap- 
pointment to the office by Mayor Hoffman, a provision of 
the tax levy of that year provided that, as county treasurer, 
the chamberlain should also receive an additional salary of 
$10,000. The chamberlain is ex officio one of the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund, and in that capacity Sweeny 
obtained another salary of one thousand dollars, or an aggre- 
gate of twenty-one thousand dollars per annum. These facts 
having become public, a change in the law was not unnaturally 
suggested ; but all further discussion on this point was stilled, 
when Sweeny ostentatiously announced that he proposed there- 
after to pay over to the city all surplus profits from interests 
on the deposits of the city moneys ; he, however, reserved the 
right to make these disbursements at his own pleasure, and 
did not propose to submit to any form of accountability. Upon 
what ground of law or of morality the city chamberlain, more 
than any other public officer or trustee, was justified in ap- 
propriating to his own use the interest earned by the public 
money in his hands is not immediately apparent to ordinary 
minds ; the circumstance that after the death of Chamberlain 
Devlin, and on the accession to office of Peter B. Sweeny, an 
action at law was commenced against the executors of the late 
chamberlain to recover for the city the interest-money which 
had thus been appropriated during Devlin’s term of office, is 
presumptive proof that no such abuse was recognized. Sweeny, 
however, acquired great credit on account of his disinterested 
action in the matter. 

In his report for 1867 Comptroller Connolly made mention of 
this announcement of his confederate, and stated that *‘ the rev- 
enues from this source are estimated at upwards of $100,000 
per year.”” Sweeny’s organ, the “ Citizen,” subsequently claimed 
that there had been paid over on account of interest-money, 
during its patron’s term of office, $198,000, or about $ 66,000 
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per annum. As some compensation for such disinterestedness, 
and perhaps to show that republics are not always ungrateful, 
at its next session the Legislature interpolated these words 
into the tax levy of 1868, among the objects for which moneys 
were to be raised: ‘* The compensation of the county treasurer 
of the said county shall hereafter be one half of one per 
cent on all moneys paid out by him in that capacity, but not 
exceeding ten thousand dollars per annum from the county 
treasury.” Rarely has anything more admirable in its way 
been penned. To the unsophisticated nature it would seem 
that ten thousand dollars was to be the limit of the county 
treasurer’s emolument, instead of twenty-one thousand dollars 
as it then was, and three times twenty-one thousand dollars as 
it was immediately claimed to be under the construction given 
to this clause. During the two years 1868, 1869, Chamberlain 
Sweeny drew from the State Comptroller, in addition to his other 
salary as county treasurer, the sum of $83,045.30; and his 
total income was now therefore $62,522.65, which, as a meet 
reward for his “* magnanimity”’ in regard to the interest on 
city deposits, he was allowed to enjoy in peace. The worst, 
however, yet remains to be told. The sole service performed 
by Sweeny, in return for these fees of $41,522 per annum from 
the State treasury, was the drawing a check on a New York 
bank, in favor of the State Comptroller, for the amount of 
the State taxes collected in the city ; a duty for which $2,000 
had theretofore been justly considered a liberal compensation. 
Thus for five minutes’ work once a year, the “‘ magnanimous ” 
Sweeny received a salary more ‘than twice that of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The emoluments of Sweeny’s 
various speculations were estimated by competent authority at 
$60,000, in addition to his salaries. Besides his real-estate 
operations, which were naturally highly remunerative, he was 
also reputed to be the fortunate proprietor of a liberal interest 
in the Fisk pavement, and he was moreover a favorite referee 
of certain of the judge. in cases in which the work promised 
to be light and the fees heavy. Occasionally also he served as a 
receiver, and one notable instance of this was in the case of the 
issuing of a large amount of stock by the Erie directors in flat 
violation of an injunction, during the struggle between that 
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body and Vanderbilt in 1868. After the stock had been issued 
and sold, the directors of the corporation had fled to Jersey 
City, carrying the proceeds of the operation with them. There 
was absolutely nothing in the case for a receiver to take pos- 
session of, nor any duties for him to perform. In a most 
irregular way, however, Judge Barnard appointed Sweeny to 
the office, and the rest followed as a matter of course. He 
was appointed for a purpose, and he accomplished it. The 
compromise which enabled the exiled Drew to return to Wall 
Street also secured to the representative of the Ring a fee of 
$ 150,000 for filling during a brief space an office in which not 
a duty had to be performed. And thus in these various ways 
the plausible Sweeny gathered in his harvest not less success- 
fully than did the noisy Tweed or the slimy Connolly. 

Enough has however been said of the methods through 
which these men acquired their plunder. It now remains to 
return to the order of events and to recount the struggles 
through which for a time they sustained and strengthened 
themselves in their positions of vantage. For even at first, 
while the victory of 1868 was still a thing of yesterday, they were 
made to realize that incessant vigilance was the price of other 
things besides liberty. Scarcely was the victory of 1868 
achieved, before certain of those who had materially contributed 
to it began to manifest a spirit of discontent at what they were 
pleased to regard as the insufficient estimate placed upon the 
value of their services. A revolt was planned against Tweed, 
Sweeny, and the rest, who had indeed appropriated to them- 
selves even more than the lion’s share of the prey. Gradually, 
sullenly, silently, the discontented ones drew apart and retired 
to their tents. Prominent among these were James O’Brien, 
John Morrissey, Senators Norton and Genet, — better known 
among their associates as “* Mike” Norton and “ Prince Har- 
ry’ Genet, —John Fox, Thomas Creamer, Thomas Ledwith, 
Police Justice Cox, and others equally versed in all the myste- 
ries of city politics. They constituted a choice collection of 
municipal “ strikers,’ such as might well have figured in the 
later annals of re;=>lican Rome. Prominent among them 
was James O’Brien, sheriff of the county of New York. He 
was a young man, scarcely over thirty, whose face no less than 
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his name betrayed the Irish stock from which he sprung. He 
was of that Irish-American type, the peculiarities of which are so 
well understood in American politics. He began life in the 
streets of New York City, and could boast of little education 
except what he had derived from that dubious school. Fora 
space he worked as a stone-mason, and was also the foreman 
of a fire company, but it was not long before he became a ward 
politician. At one period, for some participation in an election 
riot, he was sent for a few weeks to Blackwell’s Island, under 
a sentence of Judge George G. Barnard. But the whirligig of 
time brought its revenges, and O’Brien afterwards, as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, voted on that magistrate’s impeachment. 
He was twice elected alderman, though bitterly opposed by 
Sweeny, and in that capacity he proved so strong and so useful 
to the Ring that a truce was declared, and in due course of 
time he was made sheriff. He was now rich, and his ambition 
was fired; he aspired to be nothing less than the rival of 
Tweed. He was wholly illiterate, but he possessed in a re- 
markable degree the indescribable quality known as personal 
magnetism. He was not addicted to the lesser and more so- 
ciable vices, for he neither drank nor smoked ; nor had he any 
faculty as a public speaker, and yet, though taciturn, he was 
exceedingly popular. Had he enjoyed better advantages in 
early life, he might well have proved a political power. Under 
the circumstances he developed into a ward politician, and as 
such was probably neither more nor less corrupt than the ma- 
jority of his associates. 

Senator Norton — better known under various pseudonyms 
as “ Mike,” the “Thunderbolt,” or “ Crow” — was a vulgar, 
loud-voiced, showy demagogue, resplendent with enormous 
diamonds, and overfiowing with coarse geniality. In the dis- 
trict extending from Canal to Bleecker Streets, and from Broad- 
way west to the Hudson River, one of the worst sections of the 
city, this man represented a numerous following. His services 
to the Ring in the election of 1868 were second in importance 
only to those of O’Brien, but now he too was grown disaffected 
and had openly quarrelled with Tweed. Of Morrissey it is 
hardly necessary to speak. His career had been a singularly 
checkered one. At one time champion of the prize-ring, and 
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subsequently a member of Congress, an operator in Wall 
Street, and a professional gambler,—he now dabbled in mu- 
nicipal politics much as he might have done in an exciting 
game of chance. Ill-treated as he considered himself by both 
Tweed and Sweeny, he now turned upon the Ring with all the 
resentment inspired by a sense of personal hatred. 

Genet was a grand nephew of that French Minister to the 
United States whose name is so prominent in the early annals 
of the republic. He lived at Harlem, and there he enacted 
the same part which Tweed performed on a larger scale in the 
neighboring metropolis. Fox controlled the politics of the 
lower wards of the city, where sailor boarding-houses abounded. 
Ledwith was a police justice, reputed to be an honest man, and 
enjoying great popularity among the Catholics. Creamer was 
a Senator from New York, and joined the movement on a ven- 
ture. These men, however, did not stand alone. The city 
government had now fallen into such shameless disrepute, that 
many respectable citizens had begun to cast about in search 
of any auxiliaries through whose aid a successful warfare 
upon it might by any chance be waged. It seemed to such 
that any change must needs be a change for the better; and 
accepting that always dangerous creed, that it is permissible to 
fight the Devil with fire, they now sought to inaugurate a move- 
ment of so-called reform through the agency of this newer 
gang, which had assumed the name of the Young Democracy. 
Prominent among these was Samuel J. Tilden; and this fact 
speaks volumes in regard to the political demoralization which 
had fallen upon the first city in republican America. At first 
the press of the city viewed the Young Democracy movement 
with indifference, as being a mere faction fight within the 
Democratic party. Afterwards, however, the “ World” and 
“Sun” took sides with the faction of discontent in the most 
energetic manner. The former paper, in particular, was un- 
sparing in its denunciations of the Ring. Referring to the 
Presidential election of 1868, it spoke of the “‘ shameless and 
cunning fraud by which such corruptionists of the Ring as Wil- 
liam M. Tweed and Oakey Hall had cut down, below its level, 
the rightful votes of Horatio Seymour,” and now it declared 
“ war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt.” 
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The revolt was planned at a secret meeting held on New- 
Year’s day of 1870, at the house of John Morrissey. Creamer, 
Norton, Genet, O’Brien, McQuade, and Cox were present. 
Their plans, at first, were wholly defensive, and consisted 
in little more than simple resistance to further legislation for 
the benefit of the Ring. It was believed that advantage could 
be taken of the general dissatisfaction which prevailed in the 
ranks of the Democracy, and that delegates could be elected 
to the State Convention which was to be held in September, 
1870, who would not prove amenable to Sweeny’s dictation, 
and who would defeat the re-nomination of Hoffman for the 
Governorship, which was then contemplated. O’Brien’s san- 
guine nature, however, precipitated matters. He revealed the 
plot, first to one and then to another, until it became public 
property. A more aggressive policy, therefore, became neces- 
sary, and a six months’ campaign at large was changed into 
one of two months in the Legislature. The scene of operations 
soon shifted, therefore, from the club-rooms of the city to the 
capital of the State. 

Albany is not a large place, and enjoys no great importance 
except from the fact that it is the capital of New York. When 
the Legislature is not sitting it is as dull and lifeless as a coun- 
try town. But during the winter it does not lack anima- 
tion, though even then most of its activity rests below the 
surface ; for, though the sessions of the Legislature are noisy 
enough, the real work is done in the committee meetings, in 
hotel rooms, and in the “lobby.” The close proximity of 
Albany to New York renders it almost a suburb of the latter 
city, while in some respects the six hours of interval between 
the two renders the former an even more convenient locality 
for legislative manipulations than if it were within the limits 
of Manhattan Island. The active work of legislation is less 
subject to curious scrutiny ; while lobbyist and legislator can 
confer undisturbed during the passage from the one city to the 
other. The cars on the Hudson River Railroad at these times 
present a very animated appearance. They are crowded with 
passengers who beguile the monotony of the journey by a 
devotion to cards almost as assiduous as that which once made 
famous the Western-river steamboats. Many intricate legis- 
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lative proceedings are discussed and matured during these 
trips, in the privacy of a drawing-room car. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that not infrequently the same trains which convey 
these legislative operators to Albany also carry gangs of pris- 
oners to Sing Sing, and there seems good reason to believe 
that those from whose operations the community has most to 
fear do not descend at the prison gates. 

Legislative corruption has apparently been reduced to a 
system at Albany. A sufficiency of money only was needed, 
during the palmy days of the Ring, to carry almost any 
scheme, no matter how nefarious, through either branch. Ex- 
Governor Seymour, who had ample opportunity for knowing 
the facts whereof he spoke, has placed upon record the strong 
declaration, that ‘ you can scarcely put your finger upon a 
clean spot at Albany.” The venerable art of lobbying has there 
been elevated into a science, and has become a regular profes- 
sion, not less recognized, though far less respectable, than law 
or medicine. It is, moreover, a very lucrative profession ; one 
of its members at Albany is said to be worth $400,000; while 
another, in a few years, has accumulated a quarter of a mil- 
lion. The business of these men is to extract money out of 
legislation, and their methods are no less manifold than their 
ways are dark: their business lies with corruption. Natu- 
rally, if occasion offers, they are not above taking pay from 
both the friends and opponents of a given measure; while 
sometimes bills are concocted with no other view than to 
levy black-mail out of the necessities or fears of some class 
or corporation. In such cases the lobbyist is the legislative 
broker. A member introduces the measure, and it is referred 
to the proper committee. The lobbyist then in due time waits 
upon the proposed victim, and labors with him on the subject 
of the threatened law. He generally succeeds in convincing 
him that, unless a satisfactory sum of money is forthcoming to 
quietly suppress the bill then slumbering in the committee 
room, a much larger sum will be required to defeat it in the 
Legislature. In altogether too many cases the money is paid, 
and the measure is heard of no more. Among the shrewder 
and bolder business men of New York this trick of the lobby- 
ist is now well understood and effectively met by a bold policy 
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of defiance ; but this requires an active and vigorous lead, 
which the lobbyist fully appreciates in advance and rarely 
cares to encounter. When he does encounter it, his over- 
throw is apt to be disastrous; and those curious in such sub- 
jects can study the whole method both of attack and resist- 
ance in these cases in an attempted levy of black-mail upon 
the Pacific Railroad, in 1872, as recounted by Mr. Horace F. 
Clark.* As a rule, however, these men understand their busi- 
ness quite as well as burglars; they rarely begin operations 
unless by careful previous investigations they are well assured 
that their victims are too numerous and helpless to combine, 
or unless they have discovered some point which will not bear 
exposure. 

Another and very favorite’source of revenue to the lobbyist 
is the appropriation to his own use of any sums of money which 
he may have received as a corruption fund. If the measure 
he is employed to advocate becomes a law, no questions are 
asked. If, however, it fails to pass, the position of the lobbyist 
is fairly impregnable, as, with the loftiest possible tone, he 
then refuses all information as to what use he may have made 
of the money he has received, upon the ground of a profes- 
sional etiquette, which seals his lips as to the conduct of those 
whom he had sought to corrupt. Such methods of procedure, 
and such a reign of corruption, seem scarcely possible; and 
yet that they are no matters of fancy has been established, 
as the result not only of many legislative investigations, but of 
numerous collateral proceedings in the courts of justice. It 
is, indeed, only the lowest and most degraded class of legis- 
lators who can be bought outright for money down, like cattle 
in the market, and in most cases among the most venal some 
degree of circumlocution is necessary. Every shade of cor- 
ruption was, however, well understood by the city Ring. To 
one man it was necessary to lend money without being too 
exacting as to security for repayment. Another individual 
had to be engaged to perform some trivial service at a price 
ridiculously disproportionate to its real value. Then, again, 
enormous sums would be placed at the disposal of certain 
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agents, and no questions were asked as to the disposition 
made of them. For instance, to one of the most notorious 
of these anomalous go-betweens sixty thousand dollars was 
paid by Jay Gould for alleged legal services. This indi- 
vidual has frequently related in public places a ludicrous 
incident of his experience. An Assemblyman came to his 
room one day to receive the price of his vote. Before a set- 
tlement could be effected a brother legislator, intent on the 
same errand, knocked at the door. To avoid an awkward 
meeting the resourceful lobbyist hid the first-comer under his 
bed, and then admitted the second ; who, quite unconscious of 
being thus overheard, proceeded to discuss the terms of his 
compensation with edifying candor. It was the old tableau of 
Joseph Surface and Sir Peter Teazle ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that in this case it led either to the exposure of the 
seducer, or to any reformation in the manners of his too-will- 
ing confidants. 

The Ring was most effectively represented in the Legislature 
of 1869, for Tweed had been elected to the Senate at the same 
time that Hoffman had been placed in the Governor’s chair. 
He at once took the lead at Albany, and managed both houses 
in much the same high-handed manner in which he admin- 
istered the Street Department of the city. The contrast be- 
tween his attitude in the State Senate now, and in Congress 
fifteen years before is very striking. At Washington he had 
been an obscure and unnoticed member wholly devoid of influ- 
ence, while now in. Albany he was supreme. Mr. G. W. Curtis, 
in one of his pleasant Easy-Chair papers, has given a vivid 
picture of the city chieftain standing in the Delevan House, 
and contemplating the assembled legislators as they sat at 
table, in much the same spirit of pride and joy evinced by 
Fagin while he watched Masters Dawkins and Bates as they 
practised thieving in his den. The comparison was not inapt. 
The other members of the Ring, Sweeny, Connoliy, and Hall, 
were all experienced lobbyists, and they rendered him effective 
aid; but it was Tweed who, as the “ Herald” truly asserted, 
‘‘ carried the Legislature in his pocket.” 

The circumstances connected with the passage of the city 
tax levy for 1869 may be ‘cited as a fair sample of his modus 
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operandi in this field of public service. The estimates of the 
amount needed to carry on the municipal government for the 
year had been made by the heads of the different departments, 
and compiled, at the usual time, by the Comptroller and the 
then acting Mayor, Coman. They had then been presented to 
the Legislature for approval, and for authority to levy the neces- 
sary taxes upon the property of the city. The total amount 
which the Comptroller and the acting Mayor had fixed upon as 
necessary for the annual budget was a fraction over twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. The expenditure of the greater part of this 
sum was already regulated by law, but a balance in the neigh- 
borhood of six millions in amount was estimated as necessary 
to meet the current expenses of the government. An investi- 
gation by the Citizens’ Association showed, on the contrary, that 
this sum exceeded by about one third part the amount which 
would be properly required, and the counsel of the Association 
went up to Albany to oppose the approval of the larger sum. 
Two separate drafts of acts authorizing the county and city 
budget were introduced, one into*each branch of the Legisla- 
ture. The authorship of both of these was disclaimed by 
the Comptroller, upon whom the duty of preparing the budget 
properly devolved, as soon as it was rumored that the Associa- 
tion had discovered them to be so framed as to authorize the 
levy of a sum unnecessarily large. The two bills, however, 
ultimately came before the Committee on Cities, a majority of 
which reported them both to the Assembly, recommending at 
the same time considerable reductions in several particulars. 
“This report,” as a high authority remarked, “ for its regard 
to the interest of the city, has been unparalleled in rectitude in 
the annals of the previous seven sessions of the Legislature.” 
The struggle, however, was very far from ended. Mayor 
Hall, who in a letter to a city newspaper had shortly before 
complained that sufficient means were not provided to enable 
the local rulers to carry on the city government, went up to 
Albany, surrounded by a body-guard of office-holders, and fol- 
lowed by an army of disappointed and anxious claimants. A 
plot was quietly matured to have a new tax levy prepared, 
which was to be crowded with items of large amount and in 
its total should be nearly twice that* reported by the commit- 
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tee, far exceeding even the original estimates of the Comp- 
troller. It also included several new estimates for purposes 
not previously referred to. This levy was to be suddenly in- 
troduced into the Legislature as a substitute for the moderate 
one already offered, and was to be pushed through the several 
stages under the pressure of the previous question, thus cut- 
ting off all examination of its details. An attempt to carry 
the plan into effect failed through the blunder of a member who 
was himself privy to the plot. The next day the original tax 
levies were called up to take their third reading, and another 
and more successful attempt was then made. The clerk had 
barely read the title, on the question of the final passage of the 
bills, when a Republican member got the floor, produced the 
two secret levies, and offered them as amendments to the bills 
before the House. The previous question was then called. 
The substituted levies represented an increase of four millions 
over the Comptroller’s original estimates. Notwithstanding 
a vigorous opposition, the majority of the Assembly, which in- 
cluded in it twenty Republicans, voted for the bills, which ac- 
cordingly went up to the Senate. In that body, however, the 
secret amendments were disagreed to, and the whole measure 
went to a committee of conference, which made a reduction 
of three millions in the amount. This report was finally ac- 
cepted, and the levies, as reduced, were passed. The inven- 
tion of this cunning and nearly successful scheme was gen- 
erally attributed to Mayor Hall, and the following table shows 
the totals of the original estimate of the Comptroller, the secret 
levies of the Assembly, and the levies as finally passed : — 
City Levy. 
Comptroller’s Estimate. Secret Levy. Levy as passed. 
$ 4,896,477.06 $ 7,167,363.06 $ 5,595,236.29 
County Levy. 
$ 1,442,845.00 $ 3,950,550.00 $ 2,550,550.00 


It was in this Assembly that the Ring was to measure its 
strength with the disaffected body of its own followers which 
had now definitely assumed the name of the Young Democ- 
racy. The question of a new city charter speedily raised an 
issue between the two organizations. It was an issue also 
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which had to be raised, for now the Democratic party for the 
first time in twenty-five years was in complete control of the 
government of the State,—a Democratic Governor was sus- 
tained by a Democratic majority in the Legislature. The 
party leaders were bound by countless pledges to restore to 
the people of New York City the control of their local govern- 
ment, and it only remained to see how those pledges would 
be redeemed. At last, and only after long delay, the draft of 
a new charter was submitted to the Assembly by Alexander 
Frear, an intimate friend of Sweeny’s, and it was understood 
to present at once the views of Sweeny and Tweed and Hall in 
relation to city governments. In its more important features 
the proposed charter was flagrantly undemocratic, and it was 
perfectly manifest that its end and aim was to add to the 
exisiing power of the Ring, without bestowing a thought on 
lost municipal rights. Not unnaturally, therefore, it met with 
almost universal condemnation, and was consequently aban- 
doned. This defeat so intimidated Sweeny, who was at the 
time suffering under a periodical dyspeptic attack, that he 
wholly lost heart, and intimated to his friends, and even went 
so far as to announce in some of the papers, an intention of 
withdrawing from politics. Tweed, however, courageously | 
stood his ground and awaited the conflict now clearly im- 
pending. 

A series of bills which together formed the nucleus of a 
charter was next introduced by the advocates of reform under 
the auspices of the Young Democracy. Among those who 
were consulted in regard to these measures were Messrs. Mar 
ble and Tilden, Horace Greeley, Charles Nordhoff, and Jackson 
8. Schultz, and they also had the approval of the Union League 
Club, and had been indorsed in a caucus of the Democratic 
representatives of New York with but one dissenting voice. 
These bills now passed to a third reading and their adoption 
seemed imminent, even Tweed having voted for them. Sud- 
denly, and as if by magic, the whole aspect of the question 
changed. Treason was discovered in the ranks of the reform- 
ers, when a Democratic representative of New York City 
moved to strike out the enacting clause of one of the bills. 
All the Republican members, who had previously shown a 
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disposition to support the measures, with some twenty Demo- 
crats, among whom were Creamer and Norton, voted for the 
motion. Thus almost in the twinkling of an eye the fruits of 
a long winter’s work were lost, and the Young Democracy in 
turn sustained a defeat. 

Tweed now sought to effect a compromise, and even went 
so far as to offer O’Brien two hundred thousand dollars if he 
would lend his aid towards the passage of such a charter as 
would prove satisfactory to the Young Democracy. The sum 
seems large, but it is to be remembered whose the money was, 
— certainly it did not belong to him who made the offer. It 
was, however, refused, and Tweed then prepared to battle 
with his foes. They demanded his resignation of the office of 
deputy street commis._ioner ; he refused to tender it; and then, 
through the efforts of O’Brien, Commissioner McLean removed 
him. He was also threatened with removal from the chair- 
manship of the Tammany General Committee, and his _politi- 
cal ruin seemed imminent. For a moment even his courage 
and buoyancy are said to have forsaken him in the presence of 
a few adherents, whom he entreated not to desert him. He 
even shed tears. 

For a brief space the contest now drifted away to the city. 
A paper was circulated and signed by two hundred and twenty 
members of the Tammany Hall General Committee, in which 
Judge Cardozo figured among numerous adherents of the 
Young Democracy, demanding that Tweed, as chairman of 
the committee, should convene its members, in order to 
directly test the relative strength of the opposing factions. 
Under the terms of its constitution, twenty-five members of the 
committee can order such a meeting to be held, and the sign- 
ers of the paper themselves, ten times that number, constituted 
two thirds of the whole committee. Under this compulsion 
Tweed finally issued the desired call, and expressed himself 
ready to test his strength with his enemies. He was not, how- 
ever, wholly at the end of his resources. Perhaps it was Mr. 
Peter B. Sweeny who, in imitation of that Emperor he so 
much admired, devised the coup d’état which now ensued. 
For, finding their opponents in a large majority, the sachems of 
Tammany Society, eleven in number, and themselves compris- 
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ing the leading spirits of the Ring, closed their hall, and by 
the aid of eight hundred policemen prevented the assembling 
of the General Committee. An angry meeting of the Young 
Democracy was then held at Irving Hall, at which resolutions 
denouncing the action of Tweed were passed, and immediately 
afterwards the struggle was renewed at Albany. 

Another charter had meanwhile been prepared by Tweed, 
and this was now sprung upon the Legislature and pushed 
rapidly through. On its face and in its earliest stages it 
was not objectionable, but while in transitu many of the more 
obnoxious features of the Frear charter were foisted upon it, 
and in this shape it was finally adopted. This dexterous 
manipulation clearly bespoke the master hand of Sweeny, 
who had now recovered the use of his digestive functions, 
and had plucked up sufficient courage to return to Albany 
in time to administer a death-blow to the Young Democ- 
racy. It must not be supposed that the Ring charter passed 
except in the face of a strenuous opposition. The Union 
League Club sent a committee of fifteen of its members to 
Albany to remonstrate against it. Among the city journals, 
the * Tribune,” the “ Post,” the “ World,” and the “Sun” 
pointedly exposed its true nature. Horace Greeley denounced 
it before the Committee on Cities; and Mr. Tilden did the 
same before the committee of the Senate, of which Tweed 
himself was a member. Their efforts, however, were wholly 
unavailing. Influences far more potent than either argument 
or denunciation had been brought to bear in the Legislature, 
for not only were the numerous offices under the new charter 
freely promised in return for-votes, but large direct bribes in 
money were paid. A clerk in‘one of the public offices pri- 
vately assured Mr. Tilden in the choice vernacular of the City 
Hall, that ‘‘ the stuff had been sent up” ; and certainly it may 
fairly be questioned whether, even in the days of Walpole and 
the first Fox, legislative bribery was ever conducted on so 
colossal a scale. A year later it was stated on the authority 
of Judge Noah Davis, who derived his information from a 
prominent lobby agent, that ten thousand dollars had been 
paid to each of six leading Republican senators as the price of 
their votes on the charter, while they also received five thou- 
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sand more for votes on other and kindred bills of the session. 
An equally good authority has made the assertion that, all 
together, between twelve and thirteen hundred thousand dollars 
were expended in influencing votes on this question in the two 
houses. No drafts passed; no footprints of corruption were 
left to guide future investigations; the cash itself was forth- 
coming and freely changed hands, so that Tweed was wont af- 
terwards in his characteristic way to gleefully show his friends 
the safe in his office in which the money had been kept until 
it was called for. The corruption fund had been drawn to- 
gether from many sources, and its large amount affords no 
just cause of surprise. These men were fighting, not for their 
lives, but for a license to steal. They knew perfectly well the 
extent to which their plunderings could be carried, provided 
they were but able to sustain themselves in power. If money, 
therefore, would carry the point for them, money was of no 
consideration whatever; they knew they could rob the ex- 
chequer, if they only did not lose it. Accordingly Tweed is 
said to have openly told O’Brien that he was himself prepared 
to risk a million dollars on the conflict, while the whole body 
of Ring contractors were pitilessly levied upon. Garvey and 
Ingersoll contributed $50,000 each; Keyser, Miller, and Hall 
each $ 25,000 ; and others in similar proportions. These sums 
were risked, it is true; for if the Young Democracy had tri- 
umphed little mercy would have been shown to that set of 
thieves, and the Court House would have known them no 
more ; but the moment the power of the Ring was re-estab- 
lished, then the repayment of every advance was secured, not 
only in its principal but with interest such as no usurer would 
have dared to extort. It was the liquidation of this corruption 
fund indeed which proved the heaviest duty which devolved 
on that famous Board of Audit hereafter to be described. 

The exact disposition made of this fund has never yet been 
divulged; it is by no means impossible, however, that in time 
the dark places in regard to it may be made light. Several 
men could probably reveal the whole story, and one of these 
may hereafter find his account in so doing. William M. Tweed 
is now an old man and in a felon’s cell; the term of his im- 
prisonment is long, and his desire for freedom must be very 
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great. Doubtless a knowledge of the past is his present stock 
in trade, and he will be disposed to use or to reserve it as may 
seem most likely to secure for him that which he most desires. 
His continued imprisonment is a standing menace against 
many men influential in the politics of New York. It places 
them in the hands of their adversaries. The pardon of an 
old, broken-down criminal might well be regarded as a small 
price to pay for the ruin of some formidable political opponent, 
and Tweed’s negotiations were very impartially distributed. 
A crafty governor, a heated contest, and a dreaded rival are 
the elements of the problem; the three concurring would 
throw light on what is now a dark page in legislative history. 
Yet something is known of it ; as much has been vaguely and 
loosely asserted. The dealings with the Republican senators 
have already been referred to, though it would be difficult to 
do justice to the singular faction the members of which were 
‘known as * Tammany Republicans.” These men were, take 
them for all in all, the lowest, the most corrupt, and the most 
degraded political result of the prolific soil ef New York. They 
called themselves Republicans simply because they saw their 
way to what they wanted through the probable supremacy of 
that party in the State at large. The miserable attempt to 
govern New York City through the agency of State commis- 
sioners had proved a perfect El Dorado to these men ; it sup- 
plied them with a whole stock in trade, and set a real money 
value on their despicable selves. They at once revelled in the 
bright sunshine from Albany, and slept peacefully under the 
shade of Tammany. One day in speaking of them, Barnard 
vehemently exclaimed, * You may put it down for certain 
that every Tammany Republican is a thief!’? — and Barnard’s 
opinion on that point is entitled to weight. This influence 
was represented at Albany in the charter struggle by Hen- 
ry Smith, the police commissioner, a warm personal friend 
as well as political ally of Tweed’s. When in the heat of the 
contest the latter was removed from the office of deputy street 
commissioner, Smith was at the same time displaced from a 
collectorship in the Street-Opening Department. It was by 
the aid of Republican votes in the Legislature that the Ring 
always succeeded in carrying its worst measures. How large 
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a portion of the contents of Tweed’s safe was absorbed in 
this quarter is not known, but rumor at the time whispered of 
portentous sums. 

Senators Norton and Creamer were among those who voted 
for the charter, and they were most loudly denounced as rene- 
gades from the ranks of the Young Democracy “ reformers.” 
Their reward is asserted to have been most liberal. Creamer, 
it is said, received two hundred thousand dollars and a seat in 
Congress ; while Norton got fifty thousand dollars in cash, be- 
sides the large incidental benefits which accrued from a line 
of city contracts likewise secured to him. 

But the great triumph of the Ring in this struggle was that 
which it won when it brought the Citizens’ Association of New 
York City, with the venerable and highly respected Peter 
Cooper at its head, into the support of its charter. The story 
of this Association supplies, by the way, a very curious and 
characteristic page in the history of the Ring. It was, as its 
name indicates, an organization for purposes of reform, found- 
ed and supported by men of the highest character and with the 
best intentions. Its aim was to lay before the public accurate 
information about municipal affairs, and to devise means of 
checking municipal extravagance and misgovernment. Its 
patrons were too busily occupied with their private concerns 
to devote much time to these objects; and hence its affairs 
were necessarily left in the charge of a few individuals, 
among whom Nathaniel Sands and Joseph Henry were most 
prominent. They adroitly turned the machinery intrust- 
ed to their charge to their personal advantage, and in due 
time sold out to the Ring. Sands was eminently successful 
in hoodwinking those whom it was his interest to deceive, 
especially Peter Cooper, who to the very last retained his faith® 
in him. This gentlemanly member of the American branch 
of the family of the late lamented Uriah Heep had adopted 
‘“‘ reforming ”’ as a business, in consequence of an unfortunate 
bankruptey which befell him while pursuing a mercantile call- 
ing. Besides a regular salary, he received a commission on all 
subscriptions in aid of the Citizens’ Association; and it is 
charged that he extorted considerable sums from banks, in- 
surance companies, and merchants through a process bearing 
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a close family resemblance to “ black-mail.” From the Ring 
Sands obtained his own price. He was very instrumental in 
passing the Tax Commissioners’ Act through the Legislature 
of 1868 — 69, the object of which was the expulsion of Repub- 
licans from office and an increase of the power and means of 
plunder of the Ring. A decided majority of those Republicans 
who were not in the market opposed the measure from first to 
last, though a few honest men among them were drawn into 
its support by the assurance that it would disperse a nest of 
“ Radicals,” and install a healthier race of Republicans in their 
stead. The measure was carried by the purchase of votes, and 
to satisfy the Republicans who had supported it in good faith, 
and it is said at the instance of a large body of tax-payers, 
Sands and another were appointed by Connolly commissioners 
under it. The pay of each commissioner was $10,000; and 
there was no limit fixed to the amount they might spend for 
clerk hire. No one suspected the meaning of Sands’s appoint- 
ment; and even the ‘“ Tribune,” while protesting against the 
act itself, said, ‘* We believe he will prove a faithful, energetic, 
efficient officer, and are glad to find the office so well filled.” 
The great achievement of Mr. Sands was, however, in the 
charter struggle. While it was impending, he frequently 
sought interviews with Mr. Tilden and other friends of reform, 
assuring them that the members of the Ring had become con- 
servative ; that they were not ambitious of more wealth, and 
that great peril might come to tax-payers if they were turned 
out and leaner and hungrier thieves installed. At last on 
April 2d, the Citizens’ Association, by a memorial relative 
to the charter signed by Peter Cooper, asked the Sen- 
ate for “ its enactment into law’; Mr. Greeley afterwards 
stated in the * Tribune” that he had been “ met before the 
Committee on Cities by an officer and representative of this 
Citizens’ Association, who resisted the demands for amend- 
ments, and urged the committee to report, and the Senate 
to pass, the bill as it had passed the Assembly.”’ This repre- 
sentation prevailed ; “ and,” Mr. Greeley goes on to add, with 
true newspaper vigor, “ sundry fat offices dispensed and to be 
dispensed to officers of the Citizens’ Association form a part of 
their dividend of the spoils.” Sands was in fact made School 
Commissioner, and Henry, his brother officer of the Associa- 
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tion, received a place under the Dock Commission. So they 
also had their reward. 

The passage of the charter was the crowning legislative vic- 
tory of the Ring. It had triumphed beyond all expectation, 
and its opponents were correspondingly dismayed. The “ Sun”! 
and the ** World” forthwith abandoned the cause of the Young 
Democracy ; and the last named of these two journals went 
over bodily to the Ring, and thereafter displayed no less 
vigor in defence than it had previously shown in denunciation. 
Even the “ Times,” through some strange perversion of judg- 
ment, encouraged a sickly belief that benefits were to result 
from the new charter. The day after its passage, in an article 
headed “ Municipal Reform,” that paper hailed the measure 
as a step in advance, and even derided the Union League and 
Mr. Greeley for their lack of influence in fruitlessly opposing 
it. The editorial writer then went on to express his confident 
belief that “ our citizens will have reason to count yesterday’s 
work in the Legislature as most important and salutary.” On 
the 8th of the same month the same paper ventured the start- 
ling opinion that “* Senator Tweed is in a fair way to distin- 
guish himself as a reformer’; while at a later date it made 
open reference to the aid given by the Republicans in the 
passage of the charter, and said, “ Mayor Hall and his asso- 
ciates will doubtless show a proper appreciation of the assistance 
thus rendered them.” In assuming this tone, however, the 
“Times” only gave utterance to a very prevailing public sen- 
timent. Looking back, at this time, over the brief space of 
only four years, it is almost startling to notice the state of 
utter demoralization into which public opinion had fallen in 
New York City between 1866 and 1872. The conditions had 
been favorable, and the Ring did its work well. In the face 
of all human experience, men had actually come to believe 
that figs might be gathered from thistles. At this time stran- 
gers began to hear on all sides of the wonderful ability of 
those who made up the Ring, — of Sweeny’s reflective disposi- 
tion, and of Tweed’s executive capacity; Hall’s absurdities 
were gently condoned, and Connolly’s financial achievements 
were lauded. The citizens of New York actually persuaded 
themselves that they had succeeded in gorging those beasts 
of prey to repletion, and that now, forthwith, the leopard 
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would change his spots. They were destined to a rude awak- 
ening from that pleasant dream, and they had yet to learn that 
even New York City is not exempt from the operation of those 
great laws which have from the beginning ordained that the 
ways of the transgressor are hard. For the time being, how- 
ever, the new dispensation of the surfeited thief was very 
fashionable. Tweed and Sweeny and Connolly and Hall were 
no longer poor, so that now they must needs become what the 
world called honest and reliable ; they would forever forswear 
all evil communications, and purge and live cleanly. Then, 
too, they were so very, very able! 

The charter, the passage of which had cost so much to those 
who procured it, was worth much more. In effect it commit- 
ted the entire government of New York City into the hands of 
four men,—the Mayor (Hall), the Comptroller (Connolly), 
the Commissioner of Publie Works (Tweed), and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Parks (Sweeny). In their persons ‘every 
function of public authority was concentrated. They could 
levy taxes, appoint all subordinate officers, prescribe ordi- 
nances, and also provide for their enforcement. The charter 
forms the larger portion of a bulky volume, and it is here 
necessary to present only a few of its leading features. In 
the discussion which had preceded its passage it had been 
urged by Hoffman and others that the powers of the Mayor . 
were then far too limited, and that he was indeed little more 
than a mere legislative figure-head. Under the new charter 
the opposite extreme was reached, and the entire city govern- 
ment was practically concentrated in that official. He in the 
first place appointed all the heads of the departments, except- 
ing the Comptroller and Corporation Counsel, and the tax 
levy afterwards conferred upon him the right to appoint both 
of these excepted officers as well. Thus of his own volition, 
without any obligation to consult with another human being, 
the Mayor possessed supreme authority over every administra- 
tive officer of the city government. Again, the charter di- 
rected that cach head of the department should report to the 
Mayor “ at such times” and “in such forms” and “ under 
such rules as he may prescribe.” No other person or tribunal 
had power to compel any of these officials to do this, and any 
one or all of them, with the Mayor’s connivance, might follow 
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the example Connolly had already set, and indefinitely post- 
pone issuing any statement of the condition of his department. 
These reports were furthermore to be made in form as directed 
by the Mayor, and it would thus be easy, with a little conni- 
vance, to conceal almost any amount of frauds. These exces- 
sive powers were also conferred only upon the existing Mayor, 
and that Mayor was A. Oakey Hall. In order also to abso- 
lutely prevent the possibility of any interloper succeeding” to 
his position and power, it was provided that, in case of his 
death, resignation, or removal, the duties of his office should 
devolve upon the Comptroller. Each head of department was 
allowed to regulate the appointment and pay of his subordi- 
nates, without the interference of the Common Council, which 
had lutherto been provided for, and the way to the multiplica- 
tion of offices was thus made perfectly open. The Common 
Council was, in fact, prohibited from passing any ordinances 
in relation to the internal affairs of any of the departments, 
and, indeed, it was one redeeming feature in the charter that 
this most corrupt of bodies was reduced to the contemptible 
insignificance it merited; and even the right to regulate and 
take charge of the streets below Fourteenth, which the charter 
gave it, was taken away by the tax levy. The different heads 
of the departments were appointed for four, six, or eight years. 
It devolved upon each of these officials to prepare estimates 
of the amounts annually required for the use of his depart- 
ment, which estimates were to be revised by the Mayor and 
Comptroller, who were clothed with absolute power to allow 
the amount estimated or to cut it down, as they might see fit. 
Thus the Mayor was in complete control of the city govern- 
ment: first, through his power of appointing the heads of 
departments to office; second, through his power of calling 
them to account; third, through his power of deciding, in 
connection with the Comptroller, how much money each de- 
partment should expend during the year. The new Board of 
Supervisors under the charter had no control over the Mayor's 
action, and could not pass any bill or act, even by a three- 
fourths vote, without his concurrence. The tax levy passed 
just subsequently to the charter still further added to the 
powers of the Mayor, giving to him the appointment and 
removal of all the court attendants. 
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In connection with the Comptroller, the Mayor was also 
authorized to fix the annual salaries of all the civil judges at 
any sum they might see fit, not exceeding ten thousand dollars. 
In view of these extraordinary powers conferred upon him; 
in view of his opportunities for ascertaining the existence of 
fraud, which he was the only man in the city clothed with the 
power to find out and expose; in veiw of the fact that he 
only was empowered to impeach the three individuals who, 
with himself, monopolized the municipal government, and that 
no provision was made by which he could be checked or re- 
moved, —in view of all these facts, it seems inexplicable that 
any reasonable doubt can remain of the existing Mayor’s com- 
plicity in the corrupt schemes which were afterwards perpe- 
trated by his associates. These wary professional thieves did 
not thus insert their necks in a noose, and then place the end 
of the halter in the hands of any but a trusted confederate. 
Such was Mayor Hall’s attitude towards his confederates of 
the Ring. 

The four were thus supreme. With supremacy, however, 
came responsibility. So long as the members of the Ring 
were content to remain obscure, their fraudulent acts might be 
fortunate enough to pass unnoticed. Their glory was their 
ruin. They could now no longer throw the blame of their mis- 
rule upon the hated “ Radical” commissions nominated at 
Albany, but thenceforth it was to rest where it rightfully be- 
longed. Their charter had, in so far as it might, introduced 
the true Napoleonic idea of Cesarism into the conduct of muni- 
cipal affairs, and in this respect it bore very clearly the impress 
of Sweeny’s thought. The “ fieree democracy ” of New York 
City was to elect a ruler, and in the hands of that ruler all 
power was to be concentrated. But, as the great modern 
exponent of that dispensation was shortly after this time to 
learn to his cost, the essential condition to Caesarism was the 
success of the Cesar. But the Cesar of the Ring had already 
been selected in advance, and there was a bathos in the spec- 
tacle which had in it an element that was irresistibly ludi- 
crous, when the laurel-crown of the municipal Caesar was seen 
to throw its shadow over the familiar eye-glasses of A. Oakey 
Hall. 

CHARLES F, WINGATE. 
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Art. VI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Old Régime in Canada. By Francis Parkman. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. 


In the series of works which have placed Mr. Parkman among the 
first of American historical writers, this volume deserves to rank 
highest. This is to be understood, however, as the estimate of a lit- 
erary critic only, not as that of the public. That book will of course 
have the most readers which interests or amuses the largest number, 
and it is very possible that more than one of Mr. Parkman's previous 
volumes have a more absorbing and more consecutive interest than 
this. By natural inclination and cast of mind Mr. Parkman has an 
objective way of dealing with history. He prefers to follow action 
rather than to meditate upon it, to relate rather than to analyze, to 
describe the adventures of individuals rather than the slow and com- 
plicated movements of society. This lends to his books a freshness 
and a simplicity of structure which are very agreeable, and which in 
turn suit well the general subject he has chosen. In following out 
this subject, he has now, however, entered a wider field of thought. 
The present volume deals with matters which, if not themselves of 
the highest philosophical interest, are still on one side at least illus- 
trative of great and permanent principles in political science. The 
story he tells is curious and unusual. The annals of America are 
rich in illustrations of the various methods by which new states may 
be created. Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu- 
setts, have each furnished striking examples of experiments in colo- 
nization and of the results which different processes may attain. But 
in each of these cases, even where, as in New York, the interests of 
the Colony were most subordinate to the interests of European gov- 
ernments or corporations, a wide range of independent action was still 
allotted to the colonists themselves, who were left to work out their 
own destinies so far as their aims did not clash with more powerful 
political or commercial interests at home. To complete the series of 
these experiments on human nature, and to fill up one great void in 
the subject, an example was needed of what could be done by the faith- 
ful effort of a truly paternal government to found and support a new 
state on principles of protection. Such a government, at least with 
reference to Canada, was that of Louis XIV. The principles on which 
he acted and the motives by which he was influenced appear to have 
been as elevated and as honest as human nature can ever hope to 
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attain. His ambition, in this instance at all events, was laudable and 
to a certain extent justifies his claim to the title of Great. Holding 
as he did strong opinions as to the nature of government, the neces- 
sity of a union between Church and State, the importance of religion 
as part of a well-ordered society, and the unconditional but if pos- 
sible voluntary submission of the people to the will of their king and 
their church, he undertook to realize these theories in a practical form 
in the New World, far away from the possibility of interference. Mr. 
Parkman describes the colony as he ruled it. A line of dwellings 
ranged along the river-shores, with the dense wilderness behind them, 
and at Quebec a cluster of some seventy houses, contained the popu- 
lation which was to form the future state. A population so situated, 
exposed on every side to the temptations of savage life, and pushed 
by many motives to the wildest sort of liberty, was considered and 
treated by Louis as though it were a model farm within the park of 
Versailles. The theories of paternal government and the facts of 
natural liberty never came into sharper contrast. Mr. Parkman has 
drawn these contrasts with great skill; his work is that of an artist. 
On the one side he collects all the curious detafls which an elaborate 
search through the French archives and clsewhere has brought to 
light, in regard to the king’s care for the colony ; his lavish expendi- 
ture ; his minute instructions to the royal officials ; and his religious 
zeal for the eternal welfare of those who were so peculiarly dependent 
on his bounty. On the other side are described in strong colors the 
natural forces which were unceasingly in action to neutralize the 
king’s efforts and to undo his work. Of these the two most potent 
appear to have been the beaver-trade and the Indian women, although 
a natural antipathy to the dull and penurious life of the habitant lay 
at the foundation of the uncontrollable restlessness. How serious the 
defection was, and how deeply the morals of this carefully guarded 
community were affected, is told by Mr. Parkman in the words of 
the original documents. “The intendant Duchesnean reported that 
eight hundred men out of a population of less than ten thousand 
souls had vanished from sight in the immensity of a boundless wil- 
derness. Whereupon the king ordered that any person going into 
the woods without a license should be whipped and branded for the 
first offence, and sent for life to the galleys for the second.” The 
penalty of death was added, but equally without avail. “You are 
aware, Monseigneur” (writes Denonville), “that the cowreurs de bois 
are a great evil, but you are not aware how great this evil is. It 
deprives the country of its effective men; makes them indocile, 
debauched, and incapable of discipline, and turns them into pre- 
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tended nobles, wearing the sword and decked out with lace, both they 
and their relations, who all affect to be gentlemen and ladies. As for 
cultivating the soil, they will not hear of it. This, along with the 
scattered condition of the settlements, causes their children to be as 
unruly as Indians, being brought up in the same manner.” Of the 
morals of this class of men, some idea may be formed from the curi- 
ous letter of the Pére Carheil dated at “ Michilimakina, le 30 d’Aoust, 
1702,” and given in the original by Mr. Parkman, Appendix H. 
The particulars given by the holy father were too strong for Mr. 
Parkman to translate into his text, and the curious had best look 
them up for themselves. The sum is that “tous les villages de nos 
Sauvages ne sont plus que des cabarets pour l’ivrognerie et des So- 
domes pour l’impureté.” “It was a curious scene when a party of 
coureurs de bois returned from their rovings. Montreal was their har- 
boring-place, and they conducted themselves much like the crew of a 
man-of-war paid off after a long voyage. As long as their beaver- 
skins lasted they set no bounds to their riot. Every house in the 
place, we are told, was turned into a drinking-shop. The new-comers 
were bedizened with a strange mixture of French and Indian finery ; 
while some of them, with instincts more thoroughly savage, stalked 
about the streets as naked as a Pottawattamie or a Sioux. The 
clamor of tongues was prodigious, and gambling and drinking filled 
the day and the night. When at last they were sober again, they 
sought absolution for their sins, nor could the priests venture to bear 
too hard on their unruly penitents, lest they should break wholly 
with the Church and dispense thenceforth with her sacraments.” 
“One cannot but remember,” says Mr. Parkman in commenting 
upon the unruliness of the Canadians whom twenty-eight companies 
of regular troops could not keep in order even in 1736, “that in a 
neighboring colony, far more populous, perfect order prevailed, with 
no other guardians than a few constables chosen by the people them- 
selves.” But while admitting the force of this curious and dramatic 
contrast, one must also remember that the “order” of New England 
was in the eyes of Louis XIV. and ninety-nine Europeans in every 
hundred, the height and license of disorder, anarchy, and wicked- 
ness. Even in England few persons indeed could have been found 
to defend and justify the institutions or the order of Massachusetts 
Bay. One must judge a creation to some extent by the objects of 
its authors. The first object of the French monarch appears to have 
been to found a French society in the New World, which should re- 
flect and support his ideas of obedience and docility in politics and 
religion. Commercial and military success belonged more peculiarly 
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to the government at home. In spite of the difficulties he encoun- 
tered, in spite of coureurs de bois, drunkenness, the climate, the English, 
and all economical laws, it cannot be said that the experiment failed. 
On the contrary, its remarkable and permanent success is the very 
point which makes it worth studying at all. One cannot deny that 
the character stamped by Louis upon this favorite political creation 
has been on the whole the most permanent of all the achievements of 
that once great monarch. The exciting adventures which Mr. Park- 
man loves to relate, and which gain so much under his touch, the 
daring exploits of Jesuits and gentilshommes, the vices and lawlessness 
of the cowreurs de bois, were but the more or less inevitable conse- 
quences, the appendages, and one might almost say the dramatic 
mise en scene, which introduced the new society to existence. The 
real subject of interest, which survived Jesuits, Indians, and all the 
external forms of its original foundation, which survived conquest 
itself, and has proved the solidity of its foundation by preserving the 
stamp of Louis XIV. through all the vicissitudes of a century of alien 
rule, the true core of Canadian history is of necessity the quiet and 
industrious part of the colony, whose manners and mode of life are ad- 
mirably described in this volume. It is true that this people has added 
nothing to the sum of political knowledge, and has neither originated 
nor followed new paths of philosophy or science. The interest that 
connects itself with them, such as it is, arises from the fact that this 
negative career was the very object for which they were created. 
Had they, like their English neighbors, led in the march of progress, 
and begun by discarding their old gods and their old creed, the scien- 
tific interest in them would be of a very different kind. As it is, 
they have completely realized the ideas of their founder. They are 
one of the few examples of a conservative triumph. The political 
and religious conceptions of the Ancien Régime were successfully prop- 
agated here, and even to-day the spirit of Louis XIV. might look 
down upon them with satisfaction and challenge mankimd to show a 
more perfect community, according to those ideas of perfection which 
the Church and Legitimacy maintain. 

As the colony itself is the centre of interest, so the public life of 
the colony is the principal object of study, as showing how the desired 
results were obtained. And here the industry of Mr. Parkman has 
left little to be asked. Every detail is presented that can throw light 
on the actions and motives of the actors. Necessarily one great fac- 
tor of interest is wanting, since the people neither had nor claimed 
any share in the management of their affairs. The colony was an 
experiment destined to prove that the Crown and the Church were 
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more capable of conducting a good government than the people could 
be. It must be allowed that both the Crown and the Church did 
their duty faithfully and on the whole successfully. It is true that 
in the investigation Mr. Parkman has brought to light some facts in 
regard to the first Bishop of Quebec, Laval Montmorency, which will 
perhaps sound rather harshly to Canadians whose reverence for Laval 
is hardly less than that they feel for the most sacred names in Church 
history. Mr. Parkman incidentally shows that he was arbitrary and 
not always just ; that he put incompetent men into office, and “ made 
men charged with gross public offences the prosecutors and judges in 
their own cause.” On the other hand, it must be allowed that in 
doing what he did he seems only to have acted according to his own 
ideas of public good, and quite within the accepted principles of the 
Church. Mr. Parkman’s account of Laval is rather calculated to 
raise than to lower his reputation for worldly ability, whatever effect 
it may have upon his reputation as a Saint. But whatever may have 
been his shortcomings, he toiled devotedly for his people, and if he 
occasionally set the Church above the State, or uttered the sentiment 
so annoying to the governor d’Argenson, that “a bishop can do what 
he likes,” he was still the most effective servant the king ever had in 
Canada; and Louis showed great wisdom in ignoring the faults he 
committed, and in sustaining him against the civil and military offi- 
cials. If Canada owed much to Louis XIV., her principal debt was 
that he gave her Laval. 

Of the episodes of adventure with which the volume abounds, less 
need be said. The public is familiar with Mr. Parkman’s skill as a 
raconteur. But the reader’s interest can only increase as Mr. Park- 
man goes on to give the public, as he alone can do, an account from 
the Canadian standpoint of those bloody wars with the English col- 
onies, which, carried on as they were under great disadvantages of 
numbers and resources, can hardly fail to excite wonder and deep 
interest at Canadian energy and enterprise. 


2. — Die Administration Andrew Jackson's in threr Bedeutung fiir die 
Entwickelung der Demokratie in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
Von Dr. H. v. Hotst, o. 6. Professor an der Universitit Freiburg. 
Diisseldorf: Julius Buddeus. 1874. 


Tuat a German professor should think it worth while to establish 
a course of lectures on American History is a significant event to 
Americans. Not merely that it indicates the political importance of 
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the country, for political importance alone would not necessarily pro- 
duce such a result ; nor that it implies admiration, for it may just as 
well imply the contrary. What it does signify is that our country at 
last is considered as having a history at all, as offering material for 
scientific treatment. Whether that history is a matter for pride or 
not, whether it is one which will establish new political ideas in the 
world, whether it will, even at this early day, bear the test of care- 
ful scientific analysis, is the point to be ascertained. All that Amer- 
icans can appreciate is the fact that their country has had a career 
which is studied in Germany with the same care and thoroughness 
that German scholars devote to every branch of knowledge. 

At some future time, when Professor von Holst has completed his 
work on Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten, this Review 
will devote to it the careful criticism its merits demand. The pam- 
phlet whose title is cited above is but a lecture delivered on entering 
into the duties of the Freiburg professorship, and is published as a 
fragment. No doubt it will soon be, if it has not already been, trans- 
lated. But in order that the public may be able to form an opinion 
of the temper and knowledge of the author, as well as of his capacities 
as critic, a few roughly rendered extracts may be given here. 

The present lecture begins with an account of the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1824, and, after narrating its result, proceeds to criticise the 
position assumed by Jackson and his friends : — 


“ Jackson had a not inconsiderable plurality of the electoral as well as of 
the popular vote, and in several States which had voted for Crawford or 
Clay he was the favorite candidate of the minority. On this ground he 
maintained that the House of Representatives had presumed to trample 
upon the will of the people. This was his honest conviction, and this, even 
more than the personal disappointment, was the source of the bitterness 
which he displayed at every opportunity in the most unseasonable manner. 

“The reproach was loudly re-echoed by the people. Naturally the con- 
stitutionality of Adams’s election was not denied, but its ‘ moral’ authority 
was questioned. ? 

“Moral authority, as it was viewed in this conception of the ‘democratic 
principle,’ was not, under all circumstances, covered by the Constitution, 
and a majority of the people set up with Jackson the demand that the latter 
should be unconditionally subordinated to the former. This demand not 
only stood in direct contradiction with the letter and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, but it struck at the principle of the majesty of law; in its ultimate 
consequences it raised the will of the majority (or on occasion the plural- 
‘ity) of voting citizens to the sole law of the land; it was not a postulate of 
democracy, but the abrogation of the constitutional state. In a democratic 
constitutional state the binding rule that regulates the expression of the will 
of the majority is, legally and ‘ morally,’ not the expression in any way that 
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may happen, but only in the way appointed by the Constitution. Unques- 
tionably, the people’s will in such a state is the will of the state; but the 
highest, the unconditionally controlling expression of the people’s will is the 
Constitution. Beyond its limits lies revolution. The Jackson Democrats 
demanded the subordination of the well-considered popular will, which had 
been fixed as a permanent fundamental law, to the momentary wish of the 
people, which in part could only be ascertained by means of unsafe con- 
jectures. 

“The constitutional provisions in regard to the election of President 
rested on two ideas: the election should be indirect, and, in ease no can- 
didate received a majority of electoral votes, a more restricted choice should 
be undertaken by another elective body. Thus the people had been pleased, 
without admitting an exception of any kind, to forego the direct choice of 
President, and to intrust that choice to men of their own selection. If there 
was here any reprehensible infraction of the ‘democratic principle,’ the peo- 
ple alone were responsible therefor; if the cause of such infraction of the 
democratic principle was a want of confidence in ‘the capacity of the Demos 
to choose a safe President for themselves,’ the undemocratic doubt was 
chargeable only to themselves; if, four years later, the election of Jackson 
was a victory of the true democratic principle, it was a victory of the people 
over their own self-appointed provisions, and that too while retaining them 
in the fundamental law. The people slapped themselves in the face and 
played pranks with their own Constitution. If the electoral college had 
without resistance let slip the power intrusted to them and contented them- 
selves with an empty form, their course laid no obligation on the House 
of Representatives to imitate the example, if the choice fell into its hands. 
The Constitution required that the House should actually choose. A plural- 
ity of electoral votes was not to be a sufficient expression of the popular will, 
for the framers of the Constitution cannot be supposed to have adopted any 
provision which was intended to be a completely unmeaning and objectless 
ceremony.” 


The author then proceeds to the election of 1828 and to the charac- 
ter of Jackson's administration. He gives an elaborate sketch of the 
democratic policy of rotation in office, for which he holds Jackson 
only partially responsible, and he gives an estimate of Jackson's char- 
acter, as follows : — 


“Since Louis XIV., the maxim /’ciat c’est moi has hardly found a second 
time so naively complete expression as in Andrew Jackson, only it was trans- 
lated from the monarchical to the republican. That such an apparition was 
possible in the Republic, and that at the same time the political and social- 
political development should proceed undisturbed and in logical sequence, 
just as though the extraordinary man had never sat in the President’s chair, 
is easily explained. As Washington was the incorporation of the best traits 
of the popular American character, Jackson was the incorporation of all its 
typical traits. Unquestionably his was a personality of marked importance, 
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but with all this he was still wholly incapable of raising himself from any 
point of view to the elevation of a great man, because the misfortune of cir- 
cumstances in the time of life when he was capable of education kept him in 
the simple crudity of a child of nature. In spite of the literally fearful influ- 
ence which he exercised during his eight-year Presidency, he yet showed no 
controlling genius in pointing out and opening new paths for his nation, but 
only by the demonic force of his will dragged it faster along the path upon 
which it long since had moved. The supports of his policy were the instincts 
of the masses, and its object was the contentment of those instincts ; the force 
of his will brought them into unconditional acceptance.” 


The author then turns to the controversy in regard to the United 
States Bank, and follows its course down to the Veto Message, which 
he thus criticises : — 


“ Whatever Jackson’s opinion as a private individual may have been, as 
President he was bound to see in the Bank charter, not only a legally valid, 
but a constitutional law. Ifa law has been enacted in a constitutional manner, 
the Constitution recognizes only one authority, the judicial, which can declare 
it unconstitutional. Jackson, however, claimed the right, — as President 
whose highest duty under the Constitution is the faithful execution of the 
laws, — not merely to deny the constitutionality and consequently the va- 
lidity of a law, in the absence of any such judicial decision, and to avow 
this conviction of his as the motive of his official acts, but he did it in the 
face of an express decision of the Supreme Court. It is true he would not admit 
the judgment in McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland to cover the whole 
ground, because the court had declared only the creation of a bank, and not 
all the provisions of this particular charter to be constitutional. But the 
court had also declared that it was only competent to decide upon the first 
question, because in regard to the second the Constitution left full discretion 
to the legislative authority; and the legislative authority is Congress, not 
Congress and President. 

“ But Jackson actually went a step further. He flatly denied the com- 
petence of the court to decide the interpretation of the Constitution in 
similar questions. In the Veto Message it stands: ‘ Every public official who 
takes an oath to support the Constitution swears to support it as he under- 
stands it, not as others understand it.’ This was doubtless true as regarded 
open questions, but it was as certainly false in regard to questions which 
were no longer open, because that authority which the Constitution vested 
with the right of final decision had already given judgment. If the Con- 
stitution does not mean to oblige the executive and the legislature to accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court as conclusive in constitutional questions, 
then there is no such thing as a constitutional law of the Union ; the funda- 
mental idea on which this constitutional state rests is, then, that law shall not 
rule it; the law negatives itself. The Supreme Court has then its constitu- 
tional law ; each President his own; every new majority of Congress theirs ; 
the public law of the Union is in principle the chaos of law; the decision of 
a legal question lies beyond the limits of possibility.” 


I 
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The summing up of Jackson’s political career follows the account 
of the removal of the deposits : — 


“The curse of Jackson’s administration may be summed up in one word : 
it systematically undermined the public sense of law, and lowered the respect 
of the people for their government. . . . . 

“ And yet he who was the invenvcor of this new method claimed to be par 
excellence the defender of the Constitution by duty as well as in purpose. 
This quite peculiar position was said to ‘ result from the nature of the office,’ 
but it was also averred that the founders of the Republic, by means of the oath 
which the President took on entering office, had given to this position ‘a 
particular solemnity and force.’ 

“ The views which, at the close of the last century, were commonly held, 
not only in the United States, but in the rest of the western civilized world, 
in regard to the attitude of the ‘executive power’ towards the free develop- 
ment of the people, leave scarcely room for a doubt that the guiding idea in 
the prescription of this oath was not so much to give the Constitution into 
the special charge of the President against domestic enemies, as rather to 
secure the people, so far as this could be done by an oath, against the Presi- 
dent’s own attacks upon the Constitution. In the Convention at Philadel- 
phia, as in the ratification conventions, much stress was laid on the transfer- 
ence of the executive power to a college, because the history of all times and 
of all people teaches to what dangers freedom is exposed if too much power 
is placed in the hands of one man. Whatever the United States may since 
have learned from bitter experience as to the tendency of the legislature to 
overstep its legitimate authority, at that time the principle of mistrust of 
government,-on which the continuance of free institutions was supposed to 
depend, applied primarily to the executive power. Only the most far-sighted 
recognized that the danger was equally or more seriously threatening from 
the other side; and only by pointing to the experiences of the War of Inde- 
pendence did they succeed in effecting the co-ordination of the executive 
with the judicial and especially with the legislative power. But even to 
their minds it never occurred to make the President the defender of the Con- 
stitution as against Congress. That was the domain of the judicial power. 
The competence of the President in this respect was limited to his qualita- 
tive veto. Jackson, however, claimed the right to resist the assumed viola- 
tions of the Constitution by the Senate, but placed himself altogether above 
the Senate and between the people and both the other factors of the govern- 
ment. ‘The President,’ he declares, is ‘the direct representative of the 
American people,’ ‘chosen by the people and responsible to them’; the 
Senate, on the other hand, is ‘a body which is not directly accountable to 
the people.’ As representative of the people, he owes it therefore also to 
their representatives to resist the violation of their constitutional prerogatives 
by the Senate, and his ‘ fixed determination’ is ‘to return unharmed to the 
people the sacred pledge which they have intrusted to me, — to heal the 
wounds of the Constitution and to preserve it from further injuries.’ 

. “The Constitution knows a President only as bearer of the executive 
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power ; of a‘ direct representative of the American people’ it knows nothing. 
Hence, too, it knows nothing of a choice of President ‘by the people.’ 
According to its intention, the electors were to be, not mere figures, but the 
only actual choosers of the President. And more than this, it does not even 
cause the electors to be chosen directly by the people, but by the people as 
divided into States and as represented in the popular house of Congress, 
giving two additional electors to each State for its representation in the 
Senate. Finally, the Constitution knew nothing of the President’s responsi- 
bility to the ‘people.’ If Jackson meant only a general political responsi- 
bility, certainly no one could object. But such responsibility he shared with 
every other political personality, and least of all could any rights be derived 
herefrom. Further, such a general political responsibility could not be called 
direct. In this expression the thought was held out that the people were the 
legal forum which was to decide in the last resort upon the political acts 
and omissions of the President. Of such a right of the people, too, the Con- 
stitution knows nothing. The only forum before which it summons the 
President to answer for his political acts and omissions, if the House of Rep- 
resentatives impeaches him, is the Senate. The Constitution nowhere 
recognizes the ‘people’ in the sense of the word as used by Jackson. It 
creates legal relations, but it does not overturn the law by raising any hap- 
hazard majority of voters over the law, on the ground that their will is the 
law. It is true that in the United States the ‘ people’ are the one original 
source of law, but it is the people in their strictly defined, collective-political, 
that is to say, constitutional organization. Every other ‘ people’ as an inde- 
pendent source of law, as a lawful political forum, is not only unknown to 
the Constitution, but is its abolition ; for the Constitution aims at creating a 
state founded on law, and such a people is the negation of such a state. To 
the ‘ people ’ in this unconstitutional sense Jackson in his legal controversies 
always appealed ; in other words, the executive magistrate made the sub- 
ordination of the state to society the guiding principle of the Republic, which 
was meant to have been, in the most eminent sense of the word, a govern- 
ment of law.” 


One more extract to show Professor v. Holst’s opinion of the 
tendency of American politics, and this, with the reservation that it is 
followed in the original by expressions so strong that, however true 
they may be, they are best read in the original ; especially as similar 
opinions are only too familiar to readers of this Review :— 


“No one expected to see Jackson set up as a candidate for the third time. 
But with his retirement came also the end of the ‘reign of a single man.’ 
Possibly his influence went far enough to make his candidate the party 
nominee for the succession. But whoever might be his follower, Jackson 
could not bequeath his influence to him. . . . . The heir to Jackson’s authority 
was not one man, but, on the contrary, the great masses, But in great politi- 
cal commonwealths, and especially in one so peculiarly constituted as the 
United States, these can practically maintain the rule only for moments. 
The deception which the permanent heirs of Jackson’s power have succeeded 
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in imposing upon the great masses of the American people, for the most part 
down to the present day, is equally gross and mischievous, namely, that since 
Jackson’s time the rule has been in their (the masses’) hands. The undenia- 
ble fact, which indeed finds harsh expression, is that since his time the people 
have begun to exchange the leadership of a small number of statesmen and 
politicians of the higher class for the rule of an ever more colossally growing 
swarm of politicians of all classes down to the political bar-keeper and the 
common thief in the protecting garb of the demagogue. At first it appeared 
to be the result of local evils, when people standing on the border between 
society and the house of correction won a decisive influence in politics. And 
so long as business developed itself satisfactorily, no one would recognize it 
as a misfortune that politics became a profession in which mediocrity in an 
ever-descending scale held sway, and moral laxity was the rule if not the 
requisite. Live and let live! became to such an extent the universal motto, 
that politicians were actually astonished at the uprising with which the people 
broke from the long-accustomed reins when they saw themselves about to 
be ridden into the abyss, nearer and nearer to which, since the foundation of 
of the Republic, they had partly slipped and had in part been dragged.” 


3.— The Building of a Brain. By E. H. Crarxe, M.D. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co, 1874. 


Tuts Review has already expressed at some length its opinion of 
Dr. Clarke’s first book. Its general tendency was, on the whole, bene- 
ficial, though it must be confessed that the doctor is somewhat en 
alarmist. 

Our climate breeds a feebler physique than many European cli- 
mates, — the Irish, German, and English, for example ; and when 
to this is added the miseravle in-door education of our girls in towns 
and villages, which is, by the way, forcibly contrasted with English 
out-door educational habits in an excellent letter by an American 
traveller, appended to Dr. Clarke’s last book ; and when further al- 
lowance is made for the more emotional or “ nervous” tendency of 
girls, — every one may readily agree with Dr. Clarke and his numer- 
ous predecessors that there is something radically wrong in the system 
of harassing girls’ intellects with geometry and philosophy and Greek 
under the high pressure of prizes and exhibitions and a horror of fall- 
ing behind their companions, though the objection applies equally 
whether the system is continuous or periodical. All this is not new, 
but has the merit of being measurably true and needed in this lati- 
tude. On the other hand, there are plenty of tolerably healthy women 
among us, and these not merely Indians, working-women, and ser- 
vants, but such as can and do move with the foremost in their re- 
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spective spheres, wherever they may be placed, and that, too, after 
having been “ highly educated ” enough. 

Dr. Clarke has the great advantage of uniting with the knowledge 
of a physician the skill of a lawyer, and this, as should be understood, 
is distinctly his strong point. But when, with this special ability, 
he chooses one narrow field, and tilts at education which does not 
respect periodicity, there is room for more than a doubt whether he 
touches the radical difficulty. Periodicity is not at the root of the 
matter. As an argument to prove female disability it has only a 
limited and local application. Neither the friends nor the enemies 
of coeducation can afford or will ever consent to let the argument 
rest here. 

The real point of educational divergence in the two sexes lies at 
that primordial division of labor upon which hang the existence and 
the development of human families. In order that the family should 
exist at all, two individuals were necessary to it. And unless chil- 
dren are to be afterwards reared and educated like chickens in an 
Egyptian oven upon Phalansterian principles, it is impossible to es- 
cape division of labor as an inevitable sequence in their care and edu- 
cation. Female education must be moulded to meet this inevitable 
contingency ; and in this point of view, our female education, mental 
as well as physical, is often a lamentable failure. 

From this point of view it must be admitted that Dr. Clarke has 
failed to bring forward any conclusive argument. He has, indeed, 
emphasized one already well-known source of female ill-health, but he 
has not demonstrated an adequate cause of universal female disa- 
bility for the active duties of life as now assigned to women or to 
men. He does not propose to suspend the female servant’s or the 
shop-woman’s duties, or the household in general, but only to knock 
in the head the entire system of school-organization. Speaking ex 
cathedra as a large practitioner, and putting his statements ably, he 
says: “It is simply impossible. Physiology forbids it. If you edu- 
cate girls without allowing a periodical remission to their mental 
labor, you will make them invalids. I have seen many such helpless 
beings, and their condition was due to their unwise education in the 
above particular.” 

The arguinent, therefore, is weak from its narrowness of application. 
It fails to cover the ground, and must, therefore, fail to satisfy either 
party in the dispute. The question remains to be considered as to 
the value of the argument itself, taken strictly on its own merits and 
with the application given it by Dr. Clarke. The views, opinions, or 
assertions of one large family practitioner can only be met by the 
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opposing views of another family practitioner ; and, as yet, whether 
from indifference or from professional etiquette, no one of them has 
undertaken to reply. Yet it is safe to say that if Dr. Clarke’s book 
had appeared as a purely medical scientific work, it would have 
made less impression. What is true of a few young girls in this 
harsh climate, namely, that in their case, periodicity, nervous sys- 
tem, intellect, and health require especial care, is not true of the 
mass and of the race. 

The great notoriety which the book has obtained comes not so 
much from its scientific value as from the fancied grievance of the 
woman’s rights party. Dr. Clarke has most to thank for his five edi- 
tions the indignants who call women “woman,” and who insist on 
their right to have and to do, not merely as much, but exactly the 
same things as men. ‘They dislike any such disability. Holding a 
vulnerable, if not untenable position, they have been attacked by an 
argument which, having a questionable force and limited application, 
is yet of a nature to enlist the sympathy, prejudice, and especially 
the curiosity of a large part of the community. It has thus got a 
wide hearing for the expression of unproved and exaggerated opinion. 
“We may be wrong about rights,” they say, “or education, but what 
you now allege about the absolute physiological incapacity of wo- 
men is also wrong. Perhaps our cause may be blown over by a 
breath, but not by this blast of yours. You exasperate us. Because 
nobody has ever sounded this particular alarm-bell so loudly in public 
before, we are compelled to leave the main and legitimate issue to 
defend ourselves against a torrent of prejudice and physiological ig- 
norance. Your semi-medical literature, which should have been 
stopped in the mails, has set the whole community to sniffing.” 

What has been said above applies to Dr. Clarke’s second book no 
less than to the first, since the second is largely a repetition of the 
same general views. The first was rather the book of a practitioner. 
In the second, the author has aimed a little more at a scientific tone, 
but the few details of anatomy and physiology, which are merely such 
as can be found in any modern works on these subjects, do not add 
much force or light to his views. 

It seems that after Dr. Clarke had stated how girls should not be 
educated, he was invited to give a lecture at Detroit to show how 
they should be educated. Without meeting this issue, he furnished 
his audieace with som» -eneral views entitled “ Building a Brain,” 
in which the drift of his advice appears to be that all the faculties, 
mental and physical, be simultaneously educated and developed, and 
that no faculty be overlooked or neglected, especially the function of 
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periodicity. Dr. Clarke evidently thinks well of a mens sana in a 
corpus sanum, and every one will allow that there are certain advan- 
tages in the combination. Periodicity isa part of the machinery 
and needs attention. So much may be freely conceded. 

The book also contains a mother’s sad story of a daughter, who, 
had she lived even under other influences, might very likely have 
been an invalid, but who, as it was, succumbed to a combination of 
protracted school-confinement, unoxygenated air, and intellectual 
strain during many years, a victim to our pernicious system of men- 
tal education and physical culture acting upon a delicate organi- 
zation. That her schoolmates and generation survived her is no 
proof to the contrary. 

A second part of the book contains opinions and letters from 
teachers and others, corroborating Dr. Clarke’s views, chiefly concern- 
ing periodicity. At the end is the interesting and valuable letter 
ulready alluded to, in which the English, comparatively open-air 
system of educating girls, especially their physique, is forcibly con- 
trasted with our miserable hot-house stimulus and culture. 

So far as Dr. Clarke’s special argument is concerned, the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the criticisms above suggested may be very 
briefly stated: 1. Our system of educating girls is bad. This has 
long been known. It bears injuriously on any weak points in mind — 
or body ; and among the latter, the function of periodicity in certain 
individuals may be one. And, 2. This function, ta health, does 
not particularly disable a woman from active duties, mental or 
physical. 


4.— The Prophet. A Tragedy. By Bayarp Taytor. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 


Mr. Bayard Tayor presents us with another example of his ver- 
satility. He has written a great deal of almost everything, but we 
are not aware that he had hitherto produced a tragedy. The present 
one is in blank verse, in five acts, and fills a considerable volume. 
There is a great deal of talk about American art, the American novel, 
and the American drama, but as a general thing we are treated, in the 
matter, to vastly more precept than example. Mr. Taylor, however, 
whose large acquaintance with foreign lands might have given him an ~ 
excuse for evading the problem, has taken the bull by the horns and 
attempted to fling a veil of romance over an episode intensely charac- 
teristic of our local conditions of life. He has written the tragedy of 
Mormonism, and taken Joe Smith and Brigham Young for his heroes. 
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His experiment has not, to our taste, been remarkably successful, but 
it is creditable to his intellectual pluck. If he had succeeded, he 
would have achieved an extraordinary feat ; but it must be confessed 
that, though we should certainly have boasted of his performance, 
we would not perhaps have admitted that he had attempted it at his 
peril. Of course Mr. Taylor has had in a measure to adupt his mate- 
rial to poetic conditions. He has changed the names of his person- 
ages, elaborated his plot, left certain details gracefully vague, and, for 
the most part, steered clear of local color. But his desire has evi- 
dently been to adhere to reality as much as was practically convenient 
and to enjoy whatever benefit there might be in leaving to his drama 
the savor of the soil. 

His idea was decidedly a tempting one, for he had the great advan- 
tage of finding a really massive subject ready made to his hands. 
New religions are tolerably common in our age and country, and, as 
things stand, they impress the imagination hardly more than the usual 
objects of registration in the Patent Office ; yet it remains true that a 
revelation which events have handsomely justified is a rather solider 
theme for the dramatist than he often encounters, in this day of 
microscopic literature. We believe greatly, for our own part, in the 
importance of the subject ; a large one, to our mind, promises more 
than a small one, and when a poet has secured for a hero a veritable 
prophet, with the bloom not yet rubbed off by literature, he has our 
heartiest congratulations. It perturbs our faith a little to learn that 
the prophet is Mr. Joe Smith, and the dénouement is to be the found- 
ing of Salt Lake City by Mr. Brigham Young ; we reflect that there is 
a magic in associations, and we are afraid we scent vulgarity in these. 
But we are anxious to see what the author makes of them, and we 
grant that the presumption is in favor of his audacity. Mormonism 
we know to be a humbug and a rather nasty one. It needs at this 
time of day no “showing up,” and Mr. Taylor has not wasted his 
time in making a poetical exposure. He assumes that the creed 
was founded in tolerable good faith, and he limits his view to its early 
stages, which already, at Western rates of progression, have faded into 
the twilight of tradition. His design has been to show how a religion 
springs into being, and how an honest man may be beguiled into think- 
ing himself a prophet. He must of course be naturally of a rather 
attitudinizing turn, fond of brooding and spouting and riding a theo- 
logical hobby. He must be half sincere and half shrewd, — sincere 
enough to desire his aim greatly, and shrewd enough to catch any 
capful of wind that may offer to swell his sails. He must make a 
figure in his neighborhood, and pass among his friends for a very re- 
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markable young man, — a young man with more in him than simple 
folks can exactly give a name to. But folks about him must be 
remarkably simple, and the great point apparently is that his friends 
should be uncommonly well disposed. Mr. Taylor’s idea is that, if 
this is the case, the prophet expands to his full proportions by a 
process that one may call reaction. A certain temperament must be 
postulated and a certain milieu conceded ; after this the unfolding is 
logical. David Starr, Mr. Taylor's hero, would hardly have become a 
full-blown hierarch if his early lot had been cast in Boston or New 
York, unless indeed he had had the courage of his opinions in a greater 
degree than Mr. Taylor represents. His honors are forced upon him 
by the importunate credulity of his companions, and opportunity 
becomes so tempting as to resolve itself into a kind of law. He is 
not simply persuaded to pretend, he is persuaded, himself, to believe : 
first, as it were, to see how it feels; then, on finding that it feels 
very comfortable, because retreat is awkward and the fascination 
irresistible. All this implies a good deal of complexity of character, 
for there are prophets and prophets. Mr. Taylor's is neither a fierce 
monomaniac nor a clever charlatan, but a mysterious mixture of the 
two. The author’s intention here, and, indeed, throughout the book, 
has a great deal of psychological subtlety, though unfortunately it is 
rather unskilfully served by his execution. He has chosen a theme 
which belongs to the province of Mr. Browning, and to which Mr. 
Browning alone of living writers could have rendered minute jus- 
tice. This, however, is but half Mr. Taylor’s idea ; the remainder is 
equally analytic. David Starr is at once an impostor and a dupe, at 
once hammer and anvil; and after dealing various blows for his own 
ends, he receives several crushing ones for others. In Nimrod Kraft, 
the high-priest of David's undefined creed, Mr. Taylor represents the 
profane and worldly element which rarely fails to cling to the skirts of 
a great enthusiasm, and get what is vulgarly called a lift on its own 
journey. Nimrod is a shrewd politician and a more powerful engine in 
the long run than David, whom he “ works,” as it were, deliberately and 
scientifically, as he would a vein of metal. David's revelation, which 
has acquired, with mysterious facility it must be confessed, a great fol- 
lowing, is maliciously led into agyression and sedition, and incurs 
the displeasure of a certain Colonel Hyde, sheriff of the county, who, 
after various animadversions, shoots the prophet and breaks into the 
temple. There is a general scramble, in the midst of which Nimrod 
Kraft snatches the ark from the altar and rushes off to become the 
theocratic millionnaire of Salt Lake City. Upon this the curtain 
descends, for Mr. Taylor is right in suspecting that even the hungri- 
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est appetite for “ national” subjects would find a poetization of that 
enterprise a rather tough morsel to swallow. This is the rough out- 
line of a story which Mr. Taylor has been careful to supply with a 
due proportion of detail; but it is true of the details as of the 
outline, that they are better in idea than in the use he makes 
of them. The prophet has a wife who has loved and trusted him in 
the days of his obscurity, and who, loving him still, is sadly puzzled 
to adapt her faith to his new pretensions. This figure of Rhoda is 
the best in the drama, and the poor woman’s situation is certainly 
pathetgc : her mingled devotion and bewilderment, her vague sense 
of something evil in the whole matter, the purity of her own in- 
stincts, and her final submission to polygamy. Mr. Taylor has not 
balked at the peculiar institution of Mormonism ; he has only tried 
to explain it rationally, as he, after a fashion, explains the other steps 
in the scheme. How far his explanation tallies with traditional fact 
we are unable to say; but it helps along the drama, which is de- 
cidedly in need of it. A certain Livia Romney, a so-called “ woman 
of the world,” makes her appearance, becomes the Egeria of the 
new Pompilius, and, with a certain grotesque analogy with the ab- 
breviated fox who wished his comrades to put him in the fashion by 
the sacrifice of their tails, brings about the plurality of wives in 
order to legitimate her own connection. Livia is not as good as 
Rhoda; but Mr. Taylor is right in feeling that the imagination de- 
mands that the prophet shall have some ardent female associate. It 
is a happy conception of the author that Rhoda, with a woman’s 
characteristic preference of the near kindness to the remote, has min- 
istered to the delusion she deprecates. The best passage in the vol- 
ume is the one in which her husband learns from her that if it was 
an angel who supplied him with food when he had gone forth to fast 
in the wilderness, it was a strictly human angel. 


When morning came, 
And lapped in faint indifference to life 
I lay, the barren rock before mine eyes 
Was as a table, spread by angel hands! 
He gave me food ; I ate and I was saved. 
As well refuse the food he offers now, 
And let faith, starving, die ! 


RHODA, eagerly. 
Who saved you then 
May save again! ’*T is naught to offer food ; 
But I obeyed a voice this moment clear, 
And charged, I feel, with all the Lord’s high will . 
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In woman manifest. I pray you, take, 
Even from my hands which then were hid from you, 
Now, openly, my evidence from Him ! 


DAVID. 

What double sense is in your words? I hear, 
Not comprehending. 

RUODA. 

How could I refrain ? 
Two days had passed : I dared not interrupt 
Your solitude of soul, and prayers that fed 
Upon the life of your forgotten frame ; 
But, guided near you, O, thank Him for that ! 


left the food. 
DAVID. 


You? You? 
RHODA. 
What ails you, David ? 
(Aside.) 
He is deadly pale ; 


As was His will. 


There ’s something fierce and strange within his eyes: 


He frightens me. 
DAVID. 


You brought me food ? 


RHODA. 
I did. 
DAVID. 
What else ? What more have you in secret done ? 
Who taught you-so to counterfeit the Lord ? 
Woman! To burrow underneath my feet, 
And make a hollowness where rock should be ! 
How dared you cheat me ? 


RHODA. 
Slay me with your hand, 
Not with such face and words. If I but saved 
(You say it saved you), how could love refrain ? 
I have obeyed, believed all else in you, 
As I believe and worsh’p sti'l: forgive ! 
(She falls on her knees before him.) 


DAVID. 
Nct unto me, your husband, David, man; 
But if I be a prophet of the Lord, 
Yes, if/ It seems to you a little thing : 
Rise up: I cannot answer now: the house 
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Rocks to and fro, the temple’s pinnacles 
Dance in the air like devil’s shuttlecocks : 
There ’s nothing stable. Rise, I say again! 
(She rises to her feet.) 
Now take your seat and sew. I’ve heard it said 
Women think better when the hand 's employed. 
If ’t is eo, think. 
(He moves toward the door.) 
RHODA. 
David ! 
DAVID. 
I go to pray. 
RHODA. 
Come back! He’s gone. O God, what have I done? 


These lines represent Mr. Taylor at his best, and we are unable to 
gainsay the reader’s inference that a work in which they are strikingly 
prominent is, as a general thing, rather wanting in relief. Mr. Tay- 
lor writes with such extreme good-will, and gives so little positive 
offence, that it seems ungrateful to criticise him ; but it is impossible 
to deny that “The Prophet” does not take hold of the imagination. 


It is the reverse of vulgar in conception, it is careful in execution, it 
has a dozen commendable qualities, and we have seen better books 
which in some respects might take example by it. But it wants 
style, it lacks heat, it misses the nameless something which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in the anecdote, indicated by a snap of his fin- 
gers. The people are shadows, and the whole manner is prosaic. 
This is partly because of a want of warmth in the author's imagina- 
tion, but partly also, we think, because a defect inherent in his plan 
makes it impossible (and would still make it impossible in other cir- 
cumstances) that the reader’s own imagination should kindle. If his 
book has no atmosphere, the fault is not only Mr. Taylor's but his 
subject's. It is very well to wish to poetize common things, but here 
as much as ever, more than ever, one must choose. There are things 
inherently vulgar, things to which no varnish will give a gloss, and 
on which the fancy consents only grudgingly to rest her eyes. Mor- 
monism is one of these; an attempt to import Joseph Smith into 
romance, even very much diluted and arranged, must in the nature 
of things fall flat. The reason why is the reason the rhymist did n't 
like Doctor Fell. His associations are fatal to him and to all his 
companions. Mr. Taylor’s Livia Romney is a capital example of this. 
He bravely sets her down in the dramatis persone as a “ woman of 
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the world,” but we see her in our mind's eye, we hear her accent, we 
know her phraseology, and we guess in what “ world” she flourished. 
There would be much to say on this matter of vulgarity and distine- 
tion ; and if Mr. Taylor’s volume lacks the prime epee of success, 
it may at least be called a suggestive failure. 


5.-— A Historical Sketch of the Discovery of America by*the Norse- 
men in the Tenth Century. By R. B. Anprerson, A. M., of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1874. 


Tuis is the last American contribution to the mooted question of 
Norse discovery in this country. The subject is one which offers an’ 
excellent opportunity for suggestive argument, and careful investiga- 
tion might possibly reveal new and valuable facts. This work gives 
neither the one nor the other. The first chapter points out the vari- 
ous races of man who should be interested in Norse discoveries. In 
a prefatory manner it is remarked that “the author will not be 
surprised, if, in these pages, he should happen to throw out some 
thoughts which will conflict with the reader’s previously formed con- 
victions about matters and things generally, and about historical 
facts especially.” To this statement no exception can be taken. The 
author's conflict with historical facts is at times surprising. On mat- 
ters and things generally he is less surprising, but far more amusing. 
To take from the first paragraph an example of the author’s method 
of dealing with matters and things generally: “ The American stu- 
dent loves to gaze upon the pages of American history.” Whatever 
the case may be in the enlightened West, in this more benighted part 
of the country it is to be feared that the average American student 
does little more than “gaze” upon the pages of his country’s history. 
It is very gratifying to feel that in the younger States the American 
student's “ whole soul is filled with transporting emotions of delight 
or sympathy,” as he reads the history of the Revolution. 

The brief seutences already quoted indicate the high-toned style 
in which this book is written. It would be unfair, however, if some 
ofthe more striking passages were not quoted. Limited space for- 
bids that extracts long enough to do full justice to the splendor of 
the statements should be made, but the following will give a faint 
idea of the character of the book. 

In appealing to American interest in his subject the author says : 
“For those who are born and brought up on the fertile soil of Colum- 
bia, under the shady branches of the noble tree of American liberty, 
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where the banner of progress and education is unfurled to the breeze, 
must naturally feel a deep interest,” etc. The second chapter begins 
like a Fourth of July oration: “ Enlightened men all over the world 
are watching with astonishment and admiration the New World, from 
which great revolutions have proceeded, and in which great problems 
in human government, human progress and enterprise are yet to be 
worked out and demonstrated.” A little further on: “If you travel 
in England, in Germany, in Norway, it is interesting to observe how 
familiar the common people are with matters and things pertaining 
to America.” It has been said that Mr. Anderson has brought to light 
some new facts. This is one. In regard to the antiquity of America 
we are informed “that we can show mounds, monuments, and in- 
scriptions that point to periods the contemplation of which would 
make Chronos himself grow giddy.” If this wotld be the condition 
of Chronos, the state of the American citizen when he reflects on the 
antiquity of his country can more easily be imagined than described. 
The last chapter is probably the most magnificent, but is unfortu- 
nately too long for quotation. 

As to the’historical facts, Mr. Anderson retells the twice-told tale 
of the Norsemen in a loose general way, interspersing his narrative 
with such bits of fine writing as those just quoted. Great attention 
is paid to the character of the Norsemen. .Probably no one would be 
so thoroughly astounded as one of the old Vikings if he were told 
that he was a highly cultivated gentleman of great astronomical 
acquirements, with a love of free institutions based on profound 
constitutional study, and with a civilizing mission in the world. 
Such apparently is the idea of a Norseman which Mr. Anderson has 
got, and the absurdity of which it is needless to point out. Let us 
admire the Norsemen for what they really were, brave savage men 
passionately fond of liberty, great fighters, and the greatest robbers 
and pirates the world has ever seen. No useful purpose is served, 
and history is terribly distorted, by depicting the emigrants to Ice- 
land and Greenland as American citizens, and members cf the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with the dress and manners of the 
tenth century. 

Mr. Anderson gets on very well with all disputed points by assum- 
ing everything to be true, and by considering assertion as equivalent 
to proof. In this way the old mill at Newport, we are assured, is a 
Norse ruin; the writer, apparently, never having heard of Dr. Pal- 
frey’s argument on the point. The Dighton Rock is proclaimed to 
be Norse work, contrary to the opinion of every competent man who 
has ever examined the writing; and roving visits are transformed 
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into a permanent colonization of Vinland. The skeleton in armor, 
most surprising of all, now turns out, on the authority of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poem, to have been that of Thorwald, who was killed and 
buried on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, if anywhere in New Eng- 
land. These questions have been examined at length in a previous 
number of this Review,* and there is no need to enter again into the 
discussion. But whether these relics are Norse or Indian, whether 
these were permanent settlements or not, it is in utter contempt of 
all historical method to state facts as a basis for argument, without 
the slightest proof of their truth. The book closes with an Appendix, 
described as being on “ the historical, linguistic, literary, and scien- 
tific value of the Scandinavian languages.” Instead of a philological 
essay, this Appendix is modelled on the advertisements of books, 
which are composed of favorable fragments of notices from different 
periodicals, It is composed of landatory remarks on the Scandi- 
navian languages by authorities of different value, living and dead. 
It appears so objectless to advertise the Norse language after this 
fashion, that the reader is driven to one of two conclusions, — that 
the whole book is an advertisement of Mr. Anderson, or of the pro- 
posed monument to Leif Erikson. 


6.— Ultimo. Novelle von Friepricn Verlag von L. 
Sraackmann. Leipzig, 1874. Boston: Schoenhof and Moeller. 


THERE never was a time when Germany displayed a greater politi- 
eal activity than at the present day; but her literature, somehow, 
does not appear te keep pace with her political progress. We should 
be far from wishing back the times when a comparatively insignifi- 
cant novel like Schlegel’s “ Lucinde” or Gutzkow’s Ritter vom Geist 
created more discussion in the sa/ons of Weimar and Berlin than a 
national victory ; and the publication of a new drama was deemed an 
event of historic importance. In modern society literature can no 
more be the one absorbing topic of interest. This last decade of 
warfare and strife has roused the German bourgeoisie to a more vivid 
consciousness of its own worth and responsibility, and the citizens of 
the Fatherland now feel themselves a part of the state in a fur deeper 
and truer sense than did those picturesque idlers who once gathered 
around the court of Karl August, and in the esthetic circle of 
Rachel von Varnhagen discussed with such charming nonchalance 
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the weightiest problems of humanity. Moreover, the government 
displays a laudable zeal for the education of the masses, and, as the 
statistics of Prussia prove, the general enlightenment is there greater 
than in any other,\country except — Iceland. Thus, as the nation 
grows in intellectual stature, it becomes gradually more difficult to 
loom up above the crowd, and it requires an extraordinary strength 
of lungs to make one’s voice heard above the noisy din and bustle 
of the day. Even the placid grandeur of a genius like Goethe's (if, 
indeed, such a figure could be imagined in an age like ours) the 
world of to-day would be slower to recognize, while, probably, an 
impassioned rhapsodist like Schiller would more readily reach the ear 
of the multitude ; and we are hardly far from the truth in saying 
that even men as supremely gifted as they would now be reduced 
from their position of intellectual autocrats to that of honored co- 
workers with a hundred others whose mental labors and achievements 
contribute to. the advancement of human civilization. If “ The Sor- 
rows of Werther” had appeared in the year 1874, it would, no doubt, 
have set a hundred pens scribbling, but it would hardly have induced 
anybody to commit suicide ; ‘‘ The Robbers” might have received care- 
ful reviews in the Gartenlaube and the Augsburger Algemeine Zeitung, 
but we are slow to believe that it would have created a passion for 
highway robbery. 

Among the living German novelists there are but three or four 
whose fame extends beyond the boundary of their own country, and 
even these are outranked by at least a dozen greater celebrities of 
other nations. It is the direct consequence of the above-mentioned 
changes in the social and political life that they should all have more 
or less strongly pronounced moral and political tendencies. To be 
sure, Auerbach’s philosophy is so vague and his literary proclivities 
so changeable, that it is next to impossible to define his exact position. 
But Freytag and Spielhagen have shown their true colors, and (if we 
date the career of the former from the publication of “ Debit and 
Credit”) consistently adhered to them until this day. Both deal 
boldly with the great problems of the century, each regarding them 
from his own point of view. Freytag admits that something is 
wrong in the modern arrangement of society, and he points to vari- 
ous reminiscences of medizval civilization which, in his opinion, are 
responsible for much injustice and abuse; but he is by nature a con- 
servative, and loves gentle remedies. Spielhagen is fiercely demo- 
cratic, a thorough radical, loves barricades, and preaches revolution. 
Freytag is in no haste to tear down before he has found something 
better to substitute what has been demolished ; he has a firm faith 
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in the health and strength of his people, and seems to think that 
time will be sure to set everything aright. Spielhagen, while at 
heart no less thoroughly a German, scorns the gentle policy of peace 
and endurance; he prefers the shorter road to victory, and with 
warlike zeal he rushes onward, striking right and left, until at length 
revolution is inevitable. The patient gospel of Christianity is ac- 
cordingly to him nothing but a means in the hands of the despot to 
keep the nations in eternal bondage and subjection. 

The present novel, Ultimo, differs in no respect, except in bulk and 
in degree of excellence, from the previous socialistic manifestos of 
the same author. In fact, there is hardly a single character which 
has not its prototype in some hero or heroine of his former works. 
Conrad Wild, the principal actor, is almost an exact repetition of 
Oswald Stein in Problematische Naturen, and Leo Gutmann in Jn 
Reith’ und Glied. He is, like all Spielhagen’s heroes, a problematic 
character, a political malcontent, and a religious sceptic. Like his 
illustrious predecessors, he also shares the unenviable gift of Wilhelm 
Meister and Don Giovanni to bring every woman with whom he 
comes in contact to his feet. We are informed that he has been a 
prominent man in the revolution of 1848, and that his youthful 
enthusiasm for the welfare of humanity has been rewarded with 
persecution and imprisonment. Now misfortune has imbittered 
him, he has wellnigh lost his faith in human nature, and seeks 
consolation for his disappointment in an unflagging devotion to his 
medical profession. He breaks his’ engagement with Christiane 
Kempe, a young girl of humble origin, who, in spite of his neglect, 
still loves him ardently, and tries in vain to repair his broken for- 
tunes by a projected marriage with Melanie Goldheimer, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Jewish banker. In this Melanie we have again a 
pale and colorless reproduction of Emma von Sonnenstein in Jn Reih’ 
und Glied, and in the whole Goldheimer family an inferior miniature 
copy of the interesting household of the Sonnensteins. 

We have frequently noticed a certain touch of the melodramatic 
in Spielhagen’s previous writings, and it did not therefore surprise’ 
us to find this tendency rather abnormally devéloped in the present 
novel. For when an author condescends to reproduce himself, it is 
invariably his faults which, being, as it were, of a grosser substance, 
are most easily caught, while the freshness and fleeting flavor which 
faseinated the ‘public as long ‘as his literary individuality was new 
are not so easily retained. Oswald Stein and Leo Gutmann we 
accepted, not because they were positively new types of character, 
but because the author’s treatment of the old type invested it with 
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a fresh amount of vitality, and thereby gave it a new lease of life. 
But in Conrad Wild we find not a single characteristic which we 
have not seen, at least, twenty times before. He is arrogant and 
fickle like Oswald, without possessing his amiable mobility of 
nature, and cool and scheming like Leo, without having so lofty an 
ambition to palliate his breaches of faith and honor. He accepts 
temporarily Christiane’s legacy, then throws her away when he has 
no more use for her; his clear eyes do not fail to detect the numer- 
ous foibles and affectations of Melanie, but the position and wealth 
of her family will serve him as a ladder to social distinction and, 
perhaps, usefulness ; and without serious scruples he swears her a 
love which he does not feel, and a faith which is no longer intact. 
When prayers do not avail him with her father, he resorts to threats, 
making a very undignified use of his accidental knowledge of a 
certain relation, the secrecy of which Goldheimer wishes at all risks ~ 
to preserve. When, however, his consent has been wrung from him, 
the hero discovers, in the last moment, that Melanie has been as in- 
sincere as himself; filled with righteous indignation, he “hurls her 
away,” hastens to his home, and after some more vain attempts to 
obtain a certain amount of money, needed to meet his obligations, 
determines to kill himself with prussic acid. We cannot forbear to 
quote the passage describing his preparation for death :— 

“Wild stood still motionless on the same spot. How was it to be 
done? On the way he had been meditating whether it could not be man- 
aged so as to have the appearance of a natural death; paralysis, for instance, 
or a disease of the heart, which suddenly puts an end to his life while he is 
sitting in the sofa-corner leisurely smoking a cigar, after the exertions of the 
day, or reclining at the window in the last light of the evening, turning over 
the leaves of a journal, as the ladies in the house opposite, surely, often must 
have seen him do.” 


In this strain he continues his reflections while preparing the 
deadly draught ; then tender memories of Christiane return to him, 
he takes out her old letters and begins to read them. Their effect 
upon him, however, which may be easily imagined, is not sufficiently 
strong to shake his resolution. He is just in the act of putting the 
phial of poison to his lips, when he is startled at the sound of a gentle 
knocking on his door. The door is opened, the phial falls from his 
hand, and in rushes Christiane. The dénowement is inevitable ; they 
determine to forget the past, and their lives, hitherto so barren of 
joy, dawn in brighter colors before them. 

The minor machinations of the plot, consisting chiefly of a con- 
spiracy on the part of Goldheimer and an obscure villain, Weikert, to 
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ruin Wild pecuniarily, as well as Christiane’s secret endeavors to 
frustrate their designs, may be important features as a source of 
entertainment ; but partaking as they do of the conventional and 
highly melodramatic tone which pervades the whole book, they do 
not, in our cpinion, enhance its literary value. 

We should not, indeed, quarrel with Spielhagen for making his 
hero such an embodiment of gross selfishness, if he had not through- 
out the novel shown an unaccountable desire to palm him off on 
the reader as an ideal of manliness. Again, we have looked in vain 
in Ultimo for that fervid improvisation, that self-forgetful art, and 
that wealth of thought and imagery which made the first works of 
this author echo in our memory for weeks and months after we had 
finished the reading of them. Here, on the contrary, the motives of 
every action are so glaringly and defiantly prominent as almost to 
invite the critic to question them; the workmanship and structure 
of the plot so clumsily conventional, and each separate physiognomy 
so pale and indistinct, when compared with its more vigorous proto- 
type, as almost to make us wish that the famous name on the title- 
page were a forgery. ' 

If Spielhagen were not a man in the flower of his age (he was born 
in 1829), we might, indeed, judging by this last performance, be justi- 
fied in advising him, for his own sake, to rest for a while on his laurels, 

«+e, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 


7. — Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, based on the Doctrine of Evolution, 
with Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy. By Joun Fiske, M. A., 
LL. B., etc. In two Volumes. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1875. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xv and 465; Vol. II. pp. vii and 
523. 


Tere is a comfortable largeness in Mr. Fiske’s title which is reas- 
suring in these days when the inevitable limitations of the human 
mind, and the consequent impossibility of knowing anything, are so 
constantly thrust in our faces under the name of philosophy. Those 
modest disclaimers, however, rest, it may be suspected, upon a confu- 
sion of thought. We may think as modestly as we please of the 
extent of our knowledge, but nobody really believes that what is true 
now and here can be false elsewhere or at another time. If the laws 
of gravitation are true for this earth, they are true for Sirius ; and there 
is no more reason for waiting to try them in Sirius before assenting to 
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their universality, than there would be in waiting to try the experi- 
ment with every stone on the earth to see whether it will full when 
nothing supports it. The question is, are they true in this room and 
at this moment, or is the appearance of law only superficial and acci- 
dental? Empirical laws are not laws, but coincidences, which may or 
may not be universal. 

Philosophy, as Mr. Fiske well says, is the search for universal laws, 
and of course takes for granted that such laws exist and are within 
our reach. Its root is the instinctive belief that the world is not a 
heap, but an organism, wrought out of one stuff and ruled to its last 
fibre by one central thought, so that, take it up where we may, we 
shall find every particle determined and kept in its place by its rela- 
tion to all the rest. History in this view is Evolution, the self-real- 
ization of the Divine idea through the progressive unfolding in time 
and space of its implicit contents, and the tracing out of this process 
has been the business of philosophy in all ages. Mr. Fiske, indeed, 
speaks of Evolution as a discovery made by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
within the past decade, and perhaps only to be fully appreciated within 
the last four years. These statements, however, are partly explained 
when we find that by universal truth Mr. Fiske understands a single 
formula expressing all truth concerning the whole world of phenom- 
ena. This is quite a different task, and one that we are ready 
to concede has never been satisfactorily accomplished. That the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles holds all 
the world over as to triangles, but it is not applicable to a tree 
or an elephant, except so far as they can be reduced to triangles. 
To get a theorein that shall include ad/ classes of facts has often 
enough been attempted, for philosophers and theologians are but men, 
and men in all ages have liked to have things settled, and to get defi- 
nite and final answers to all importunate questions. But the result 
has never been satisfactory, for when the answers were not forthcom- 
ing they were tempted to use their own ignorance as an answer, and 
to assume that the universe came to an end where their theory gave 
out. In this way “ Nature [spelled with a capital],” as Mr. Fiske 
says, — the Church, or even “God,” has been used as an argument 
where no argument was at hand. The potent word just now is Evo- 
lution, and the purpose of Mr. Fiske’s book is to expound to us the 
law of Evolution as laid down by Mr. Spencer ;— the most sublime 
achievement, in Mr, Fiske’s opinion, of modern science. Here it 
is: “ Evolution is an intogration of matter and concomitant dissi- 
pation of motion, during which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and dur- 
ing which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 
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This may be all true, but it seems at best rather the blank form 
for a universe than anything corresponding to the actual world about 
us. Evolution, Mr. Fiske tells us in summing up, is “exemplified in 
the development of our planetary system from a relatively homoge- 
neous ball of vapor, . . . . in the increasing physical and chemical 
diversity and interdependence of the various portions of the surface of 
our cooling earth, and in those wonderful differentiations by which 
solar radiance is metamorphosed into the innumerable forms of energy 
manifested alike by winds and waves, by growing plants and animals, 
and by reasoning men; .. . . in the gradual change of a seed into 
a tree, and of an ovum into an adult mammal. ... . It has been 
shown that Life is a process, consisting in a series of adjustments 
between the organism and its environment; and that Mind, objec- 
tively considered, is a special form of Life; .... the degree of 
Life, or of Mind, being high in proportion not only to the extent 
which the adjustments cover, but also to their complexity, definite- 
ness, and coherence. That superadded process known as civilization 
or social progress has also been shown to consist in a series of adjust- 
ments between the community and its environment, in the course of 
which society becomes ever more and more complex and interdepen- 
dent in its various elements.” And so on, of the development of the 
moral sense, and finally of Humanity, the crown and glory of the 
universe as we know it. But the whole demonstration, though it is 
carried into great detail, is only a statement over and over again of 
the problem to be solved, with the assertion that it is solved by the 
theorem proposed, but no attempt to solve it or to show, e. g. how 
thought comes to be the product of certain pedunculated ganglia of 
the brain, or is reducible finally to solar radiance. The truth is, 
in order to get Creation into our nutshell we have to simplify it ex- 
tremely. We have to reduce it first of all to matter and motion. 
' If it be objected that this is equivalent to saying that there is no real 
difference between a comet and an apple-tree, — since the one as well 
as the other is the product of Evolution, — the answer is, This is 
what we can show that they have in common, therefore what we 
recognize in them as ultimate reality ; all over and above this is non- 
existent to philosophy. 

The test of reality and of bnouledge here applied is the same 
that the king of Siam, in Locke's anecdote, appealed to in order 
to prove that water cannot become solid, namely, uniform ex- 
perience. In one view of the matter the king was right; it may 
be said that water when frozen is not water, but ice. That is, we 
may restrict the thing to its current definition, and agree that 
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“water” shall be merely a summary expression for our past experi- 
ences of water. This, indeed, is all that in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
it can be. In his view, necessary truths are simply accumulated 
experiences ; our own or our ancestors’, No doubt they are often 
nothing better. What we call necessary truths are often only invet- 
erate prejudices. But it is not the fact that we suppose them to be 
nothing more, or that we make no distinction in our own minds 
between truth and uniformity of experience. As Hume long ago 
pointed out, when a man says, I have always found water to be fluid, 
and when he says, Water must always be fluid, these propositions 
are not in any respect the same. Nor, I think, would Mr. Spencer 
or Mr. Fiske contend that they are the same. Mr. Fiske at any rate 
tells us that truth is the exact correspondence between our concep- 
tions and things which are beyond the reach of experience. E. g, 
the sensations of redness and of resistance are, we are compelled to 
suppose, the effects of red objects outside of us, of which we know 
nothing apart from these and the like effects, but which must exist 
apart from them, else our experience would be only imaginary, not 
real. Common-seuse, Mr. Fiske says, affirms the existence of something 
independent of consciousness, and therefore unknown, as the condi- 
tion of consciousness. But it would be unphilosophital, he thinks, to 
infer that this Unknown Reality, because it is unknown, does not 
exist. It is knowing a good deal of it to know that it is the condition 
of all our experience, and we should like to hear Mr. Fiske defend his 
a priori foundation of knowledge against the reproach of Mr. Chaun- 
cey Wright, which he cites, that this way of beginning with unverifi- 
able hypotheses is only asurvival of barbaric modes of thought. 
However, granting, what we certainly have no wish to deny, that 
our experience at every step attests the presence of a Reality occult 
to sense, what is this necessary implication of an Unknown Reality, 
as the ground of all that is, but a confession that our formula leaves 
reality after all outside of it? 

In short, the Cosmic Philosophy seems to us to be an attempt to 
convert Mr. Darwin's principle of natural selection into a philosophy, 
by simply expanding the terms, regardless of the fact that in the ex- 
pansion they lose their meaning. Mr. Darwin starts with assuming 
progress, tendency to variation, as an empirical fact, and proposes to 
seek out the mechanism whereby this general tendency receives 
definite directions. It is not his business to show the reason of this 
universal unrest which converts the simple relations of time and 
space into active forces; his machine, so to speak, is already in 
operation, and he has only to describe what he sees. But a philos- 
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ophy must go further than this, and as Mr. Chauncey Wright says, 
it is not going any further to insist upon our accepting, to, start with, 
an inscrutable postulate which may contain in petto anything that 
the adept chooses to evoke from it. Mr. Fiske, e. g. thinks that the 
progress of knowledge from age to age “is best described as a con- 
tinuous process of deanthropomorphization” ; i. e. a progressive strip- 
ping off of the old idea of Purpose, and replacing it by the conception 
of physical agencies. But physical agencies, however universal their 
‘operation may be, and because it is universal, cannot explain an indi- 
vidual fact. Nor does the addition of the word “ Evolution,” even if 
spelled with a capital, explain it. What is unwrapped must depend 
upon what was wrapped up, and to say, e. g. that the shape of a dog 
is the resultant of the mutual attraction and repulsion of the com- 
ponent molecules, is like accounting for the color of a cat by saying 
that in the dark all cats are gray. It is saying in substance that the 
shape is a matter of accident. This is what makes the sting of the 
suggestion that we are all descended from “some ape-like animal,” 
—the thought, not that we were once apes, but that we are apes 
now, — with superficial differences. 

The impression, then, that we have received from Mr. Fiske’s 
book is, that the philosophy of Mr. Spencer will not long content an 
active inquiring mind like his, but that he will by and by come to 
much better results of his own. 


8.— Chemical and Geological Essays. — By Tuomas Strerry Hunt, 
LL.D. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875, 


Tue records of modern science are nowadays generally hidden 
away from the public in the memoirs and proceedings of societies. 
Men of science write for their own class, save the happy few who can 
count upon the interest of their fellow-men in matters which directly 
affect the questions of their origin or well-being. Some of the great- 
est intellects of our generation are writing memoirs which will not be 
read by a hundred students of their time; and one of the best and 
greatest of American naturalists has just passed away from forty 
years of devoted labor, leaving hardly anything that can be called a 
book. Science has doubtless gained, though the public may have 
lost, by this specialization of labor. When he addresses the public, 
and lives by its favor, the student of nature must put bounds to his 
learning and his labor; but in the memoirs of his academy he may, 
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if he choose, write as Cayley or Boole have done, for half a dozen 
living men and a possible half-hundred of the next generation. _ 

Dr. Hunt has shown a way of avoiding this difficulty, which gives 
once again a monastic exclusiveness to science, by gathering from the 
memoirs he has published at various times such as seemed to him 
worthy of a separate form. In half a thousand pages he has given 
us a collection of papers which mark the stages of growth in chemical 
geology during the quarter-century in which he has been a devoted 
worker in its fields. No one can read these memoirs without a con- 
viction that much of the rapid progress this science has made within 
this time has been due to the very great talent and industry of their 
author. 

In the first essay, “On the Theory of Igneous Rocks and Vol. 
canoes,” we have the suggestive basis of the first division of the 
book. It is substantially an essay towards the understanding of the 
means by which, from a primitive fused earth, we may have had the 
building up of the various siliceous, calcareous, and argillaceous rocks 
which occupy so large a part of its surface. From this paper we first 
get the distinct statement that a great number of felspathic rocks of 
the Laurentian system are interstratified with limestones and other 
rocks of an unquestionable aqueous origin. Here, too, we find the 
germs of his theory of “ extravasated ” rocks, which has done so much 
to explain the origin of a great variety of our trappean, granitic, and 
other materials, which were once supposed to be the remains of the 
original igneous mass of the earth. The next essay is discursive, but 
contains several suggestions of value with reference to the chemistry 
of the sea and of voleanoes. The third essay, on the ‘‘ Chemistry of 
Metamorphic Rocks,” is one of the most important in the volume ; in 
it our author endeavors to find the basis for a chronology in the min- 
eralogical constitution of the great underlying masses of crystalline 
rocks, founded upon their mineral constituents, and explained by their 
chemical history. With this means of differentiation, using the min- 
erals of these early records as the paleontologist uses the fossils of the 
later rocks, he makes his well-known division of the non-fossiliferous 
crystalline rocks into the Laurentian, Norian, Green Mountain, and 
White Mountain series. These views come up again in the essay on 
the “Geegnosy of the Appalachians,” with the results of ten years’ 
study added to them: 

The essays “ On the Chemistry of Natural Waters” give us, under 
a rather peculiar title, a remarkable series of suggestions and demon- 
strations concerning the history of the subterranean waters of our 
earth. Possibly the most valuable of the many important matters 
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touched on-in this essay is that concerning the waters of the anciert 
oceans lo ked up in the masses of the rocks to which they gave birth. 
Along with this we have an admirable classification of the various 
mineral waters, and an effort to show their geological classification. 
However much subsequent investigation may modify our estimation 
of the chemical details of this scheme, there can be no doubt that 
Dr. Hunt has, in this series of essays on mineral waters, given us a 
solid basis for an understanding of this most important class of 
phenomena. 

In the admirable essay on “ The Origin of Metalliferous Deposits,” 
we have a history of the relation of organic life to these deposits very 
clearly shown. The action of marine life in the concentration from 
sea-water of various metals, notably of silver and gold, was noticed 
some years before the publication of this essay (in 1869) by Professor 
Pumpelly, in a course of lectures at Harvard University. However, 
as no written publication of this opinion was made, Dr. Hunt is en- 
titled to equal credit for the suggestion of this most important 
hypothesis. 

The thirteenth essay, ‘On the Geognosy of the Appalachians,” gives 
& most important summary of our knowledge of the rock series of that 
district. As it s in itself a remarkable piece of condensation, it 
is not possible to give a synoptical view of it. Every student of 
American geology should thoroughly possess himself of it ; he will 
thereby acquire the best basis for a knowledge of the history of the 
chemical and physical questions he has to face in his work, and the 
best means of understanding them. The only thing it is possible 
to blame is the spirit in which the “ eozoén question” is approached. 
This must remain, in the present state of our knowledge, a debatable 
matter, and the last word will be given by biologists rather than 
mineralogists. No doubt Dr. Hunt is right in the chemical reasons 
which led him to predict life on this level before the discovery of 
eozoin; but this does not materially advance the argument as to 
the organic nature of this questionable body. 

The last essay our space will permit us to notice is that in the history _ 
of the names Cambrian and Silurian. Here we find no small amount 
of critical power given to the righting of the great wrong done Adam 
Sedgwick by his fellow-worker Roderick Impey Murchison. Sedg- 
wick was a great calm nature, and detested broils; so he bore in 
patience the arrogant and baseless claims of Murchison. In the last 
of his many years he found in Dr. Hunt an able and zealous 
defender. We may look forward to the justification of Sedgwick 
in all future treatises on the Cambrian and Silurian rocks, and 
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this revision of judgment will have been greatly aided by this 
essay. 

B. would require almost a volume to notice the points worthy of 
attention contained in the twenty essays of this book. It would not 
be amiss to call it an encyclopedia of chemical geology. It is worth 
while to call the readers’ attention to the essay on the origin of 
petroleum ; remarks on the origin of coal. The geological student 
should especially attend to the whole of the matter concerning the 
origin of crystalline rocks, for every fact will be valuable to him. 
The final essays are directed to the establishment of a theory of 
chemical relations on a more assured and philosophical basis. Many 
of the views contained therein seem, after years of the forgetfflness 
which is so often fruitful of final approbation, to be now gaining 
acceptance among chemists. 

The tone of the book is on the whole singularly uniform for work 
composed of fragments, done during twenty-five years of labor. Some 
readers may find it a little over-personal, and at times aggressive ; 
but this is apt to Le the case in the writings of a man thoronghly . 
in love with his subject and fully convinced of his opinions. The 
polemical parts might have been spared without damage to the work ; 
yet they are german to the Matter and written in a fair spirit. 

The mechanical parts of the work are pretty well done ; there is an 
admirable Table of Contents, but the Index is hastily done and incom- 
plete. There are names cited in important references in the book 
which do not appear in the Index. The old laws about indexes seem 
to have become dead letters, so we cannot pass sentence in this case. 

On the whole, this volume is among the most creditable monu- 
ments of American science, and we may well hope the author may 
live to gather other rich harvests from the seed he has so well sown. 


9.— A Foregone Conclusion. By W. D. Howetts. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 1875. 


Tuose who, a couple of years ago, read “ A Chance Acquaintance” — 
will find much interest in learning how the author has justified the 
liberal fame awarded that performance. Having tried other literary 
forms with remarkable success, Mr. Howells finally proved himself an 
accomplished story-teller, and the critic lurking in even the kindliest 
reader will be glad to ascertain whether this consummation was due 
chiefly to chance or to skill. “A Chance Acquaintance ” was indeed 
not only a very charming book, but a peculiarly happy hit ; the faucy 
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of people at large was vastly tickled by the situation it depicted ; 
the hero and heroine were speedily promoted to the distinction of 
types, and you became likely to overhear discussions as to the proba- 
bility of their main adventures wherever men and women were socially 
assembled. Kitty Ellison and her weak-kneed lover, we find, are 
still objects of current allusion, and it would be premature, even if 
it were possible, wholly to supersede them ; but even if Mr. Howells 
was not again to hit just that nail, he was welcome to drive in 
another beside it and to supply the happy creations we have men- 
tioned with sucessors who should divide our admiration. We had 
little doubt ourselves that he would on this occasion reach whatever 
mark*he had aimed at ; for, with all respect to the good fortune of his 
former novel, it seemed to us very maliciously contrived to play its 
part. It would have been a question in our minds, indeed, whether it 
was not even too delicate a piece of work for general circulation, — 
whether it had not too literary a quality to please that great majority 
of people who prefer to swallow their literature without tasting. But 
the best things in this line hit the happy medium, and it seems to 
have turned out, experimentally, that Mr. Howells managed at once 
to give his book a loose enough texture to let the more simply-judging 
kind fancy they were looking at a vivid fragment of social history 
itself, and yet to infuse it with a lurking artfulness which should 
endear it to the initiated. It rarely happens that what is called a 
popular success is achieved by such delicate means; with so little 
forcing of the tone or mounting of the high horse. People at large 
do not flock every day to look at a sober cabinet-picture. Mr. How- 
ells continues to practise the cabinet-picture manner, though in his 
present work he has introduced certain broader touches. He has 
returned to the ground of his first literary achievements, and intro- 
duced us again to that charming half-merry, half-melancholy Venice 
which most Americans know better through his pages than through 
any others. He did this, in a measure, we think, at his risk ; partly 
because there was a chance of disturbing an impression which, in so 
far as he was the author of it, had had time to grow very tranquil 
aud mellow; and partly because there has come to be a not un- 
founded mistrust of the Italian element in light literature. Italy 
has been made to supply so much of the easy picturesqueness, the 
crude local color of poetry and the drama, that a use of this expedient 
is vaguely regarded as a sort of unlawful short-cut to success, — one 
of those coarsely mechanical moves at chess which, if you will, are 
strictly within the rules of the game, but which offer an antagonist 
strong provocation to fold up the board. Italians have been, from 
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Mrs. Radcliffe down, among the stock-properties of romance ; their 
associations are melodramatic, their very names are supposed to go a 
great way toward getting you into a credulous humor, and they are 
treated, as we may say, as bits of coloring-matter, which if placed in 
solution in the clear water of uninspired prose are warranted to suf- 
fuse it instantaneously with the most delectable hues. The growing 
refinement of the romancer’s art has led this to be considered a rather 
gross device, calculated only to delude the simplest imaginations, and 
we may say that the presumption is now directly against an Italian 
in a novel, until he has pulled off his slouched hat and mantle and 
shown us features and limbs that an Anglo-Saxon would acknowledge. 
Mr. Howells’s temerity has gone so far as to offer us a priest of the 
suspected race,—a priest with a dead-pale complexion, a blue chin, 
a dreamy eye, and a name in el/i. The burden of proof is upon 
him that we shall believe in him, but he casts it off triumphantly at 
an early stage of the narrative, and we confess that our faith in Don 
Ippolito becomes at last really poignant and importunate. 

“A Venetian priest in love with an American girl, — there's rich- 
ness, as Mr. Squeers said !” — such was the formula by which we were 
first gossipingly made acquainted with the subject of “ A Foregone 
Conclusion.” An amiable American widow, travelling in Italy with 
her daughter, lingers on in Venice into the deeper picturesqueness of 
the early summer. With that intellectual thriftiness that character- 
izes many of her class (though indeed in Mrs. Vervain it is perhaps 
only a graceful anomaly the more), she desires to provide the young 
girl with instruction in Italian, and requests the consul of her 
native land (characteristically again) to point her out a teacher, 
The consul finds himself interested in a young ecclesiastic, with an 
odd mechanical turn, who has come to bespeak the consular patron- 
age for some fanciful device in gunnery, and whose only wealth is a 
little store of English, or rather Irish, phrases, imparted by a fellow- 
priest from Dublin. Having been obliged to give the poor fellow 
the cold shoulder as an inventor, he is prompt in offering him a 
friendly hand as an Italian master, and Don Ippolito is introduced 
to Miss Vervain. Miss Vervain is charming, and the young priest 
discovers it to his cost. He falls in love with her, offers himself, 
is greeted with the inevitable horror provoked by such a proposi- 
tion from such a source, feels the deep displeasure he must have 
caused, but finds he is only the more in love, resists, protests, rebels, 
takes it all terribly hard, becomes intolerably miserable, and falls 
fatally ill, while the young girl and her mother hurry away from 
Venice. Such is a rapid outline of Mr. Howells’s story, which, it will 
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be seen, is simple in the extreme, — is an air played on a single 
string, but an air exquisitely modulated. Though the author has 
not broken ground widely, he has sunk his shaft deep. The little 
drama goes on altogether between four persons, — chiefly, indeed, 
between two, — but on its limited scale it is singularly complete, 
and the interest gains sensibly from compression. Mr. Howells’s 
touch is almost that of a miniature-painter; every stroke in “A 
Foregone Conclusion ” plays its definite part, though sometimes the 
eye needs to linger a moment to perceive it. It is not often that a 
young lady in a novel is the resultant of so many fine intentions as 
the figure of Florida Vervain. The interest of the matter depends 
greatly, of course, on the quality of the two persons thus dramati- 
cally confronted, and here the author has shown a deep imaginative 
force. Florida Vervain and her lover form, as a couple, a more 
effective combination even than Kitty Ellison and Mr. Arbuton ; 
for Florida, in a wholly different line, is as good—or all but as 
good — as the sweetheart of that sadly incapable suitor; and Don 
Ippolito is not only a finer fellow than the gentleman from Boston, 
but he is more acutely felt, we think, and better understood on the 
author’s part. Don Ippolito is a real creation, —a most vivid, com- 
plete, and appealing one ; of how many touches and retouches, how 
many caressing, enhancing strokes he is made up, each reader must 
observe for himself. He is in every situation a distinct personal 
image, and we never lose the sense of the author's seeing him in his 
habit as he lived, — “moving up and down the room with his sliding 
step, like some tall, gaunt, unhappy girl,” — and verging upon that 
quasi-hallucination with regard to him which is the law of the really 
creative fancy. His childish mildness, his courtesy, his innocence, 
which provokes a smile, but never a laugh, his meagre experience, 
his general helplessness, are rendered with an unerring hand : there 
is no crookedness in the drawing, from beginning to end. We have 
wondered, for ourselves, whether we should not have been content 
to fancy him a better Catholic and more intellectually at rest in his 
priestly office, —so that his passion for the strange and lovely girl 
who is so suddenly thrust before him should, by itself, be left to 
account for his terrible trouble; but it is evident, on the other 
hand, that his confiding her his doubts and his inward rebellion forms 
the common ground on which they come closely together, and the 
picture of his state of mind has too much truthful color not to justify 
itself. He is a representation of extreme moral simplicity, and his 
figure might have been simpler if he had been a consenting priest, 
rather than a protesting one. But, though he might have been in a 
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way more picturesque, he would not have been more interesting ; 
and the charm of the portrait is in its suffering us to feel with 
him, and its offering nothing that we find mentally disagreeable, 
—as we should have found the suggestion of prayers stupidly 
mumbled and of the odeur de sacristie. The key to Don Ippolito’s 
mental strainings and yearnings is in his fancy for mechanics, which 
is a singularly happy stroke in the picture. It indicates the intol- 
erable discomfort of his position, as distinguished from the deeper 
unrest/of passionate scepticism, and by giving a sort of homely prac- 
tical basis to his possible emancipation, makes him relapse into bond- 
age only more tragical. It is a hard case, and Mr. Howells has 
written nothing better — nothing which more distinctly marks his 
faculty as a story-teller—than the pages in which he traces it to 
its climax. The poor caged youth, straining to the end of his 
chain, pacing round his narrow circle, gazing at the unattainable 
outer world, bruising himself in the effort to reach it and falling back 
to hide himself and die unpitied, —is a figure which haunts the 
imagination and claims a permanent place in one’s melancholy memo- 
ries. 

The character of Florida Vervain contributes greatly to the dusky, 
angular relief of Don Ippolito. This young lady is a singularly 
original conception, and we remember no heroine in fiction in whom 
it is proposed to interest us on just such terms. ‘“ Her husband 
laughed,” we are told at the close of the book, “to find her protect- 
ing and serving [her children] with the same tigerish tenderness, 
the same haughty humility, as that with which she used to care for 
poor Mrs. Vervain ; and he perceived that this was merely the 
direction away from herself of that intense arrogance of nature 
which, but for her power and need of loving, would have made her 
intolerable. What she chiefly exacted from them, in return for her 
fieree devotedness, was the truth in everything; she was content 
they should be rather less fond of her than of their father, whom, 
indeed, they found much mere amusing.” A heroine who ripens 
into this sort of wife and mother is rather an exception among the 
tender sisterhood. Mr. Howells has attempted to enlist our imagi- 
nation on behalf of a young girl who is positively unsympathetic, and 
who has an appearance of chilling rigidity and even of almost sinis- 
ter reserve. He has brilliantly succeeded, and his heroine just es- 
capes being disagreeable, to be fascinating. She is a poet’s invention, 
and yet she is extremely real, —as real, in het way, as that Kitty 
Ellison whom she so little resembles. In these two figures Mr. 
Howells has bravely notched the opposite ends of his measure, and 
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there is pleasure in reflecting on the succession of charming girls 
arrayed, potentially, along the intermediate line. He has outlined 
his field ; we hope he will fill it up. His women are always most 
sensibly women ; their motions, their accents, their ideas, savor es- 
sentially of the sex ; he is one of the few writers who hold a key to 
feminine logic and detect a method in feminine madness. It deep- 
ens, of course, immeasurably, the tragedy of Don Ippolito’s senti- 
mental folly, that Florida Vervain should be the high-and-mighty 
young lady she is, and gives an additional edge to the peculiar 
cruelty of his situation, — the fact that, being what he is, he is of 
necessity, as a lover, repulsive. But Florida is a complex personage, 
and the tale depends in a measure in her having been able to listen 
to him in a pitying, maternal fashion, out of the abundance of her 
characteristic strength. There is no doubt that, from the moment 
she learns he has dreamed she might love him, he becomes hopelessly 
disagreeable to her ; but the author has ventured on delicate ground 
in attempting to measure the degree in which passionate pity might 
qualify her repulsion. It is ground which, to our sense, he treads 
very firmly ; but the episode of Miss Vervain’s seizing the young 
priest’s head and caressing it will probably provoke as much dis- 
cussion as to its verisimilitude as young Arbuton’s famous repu- 
diation of the object of his refined affections. For our part, we 
think Miss Vervain’s embrace was more natural than otherwise — 
for Miss Vervain ; and, natural or not, it is admirably poetic. The 
poetry of the tale is limited to the priest and his pupil. Mrs. Ver- 
vain is a humorous creation, and in intention a very happy one. 
The kindly, garrulous, military widow, with her lively hospitality to 
the things that don’t happen, and her serene unconsciousness of the 
things that do, is a sort of image of the way human levity hovers 
about the edge of all painful occurrences. Her scatter-brained 
geniality deepens the picture of her daughter's brooding preoccupa- 
tions, and there is much sustained humor in making her know so 
much less of the story in which she plays a part than we do. Her 
loquacity, however, at times, strikes us as of a trifle too shrill a pitch, 
and her manner may be charged with lacking the repose, if not of 
the Veres of Vere, at least of the Veres of Providence. But there 
is a really ludicrous image suggested by the juxtaposition of her 
near-sightedness and her cheerful ignorance of Don Ippolito’s situa- 
tion, in which, at the same time, she takes so friendly an interest. 
She overlooks the tragedy going on under her nose, just as she over- 
looks the footstool on which she stumbles when she comes into a 
room. This touch proves that with a genuine artist, like Mr. How- 
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ells, there is an unfailing cohesion of all ingredients. Ferris, the 
consul, whose ultimately successful passion for Miss Vervain bal- 
ances the sad heart-history of the priest, will probably find — has, 
we believe, already found — less favor than his companions, and will 
be reputed to have come too easily by his good fortune. He is an 
attempt at a portrait of a rough, frank, and rather sardonic humor- 
ist, touched with the sans géne of the artist and even of the Bohe- . 
mian. He is meant to be a good fellow in intention and a likable 
one in person; but we think the author has rather over-emphasized 
his irony and his acerbity. He holds his own firmly enough, however, 
as a make-weight in the action, and it is not till Don Ippolito passes 
out of the tale and the scale descends with a jerk into his quarter 
that most readers — feminine readers at least — shake their heads 
unmistakably. Mr. Howells’s conclusion — his last twenty pages — 
will, we imagine, make him a good many dissenters, — among those, 
at least, whose enjoyment has been an enjoyment of his art. The 
story passes into another teue, and the new tone seems to jurer,.as 
the French say, with the ol!. It passes out of Venice and the exquis- 
ite Venetian suggestiveness, over to Providence, to New York, to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, and the Academy of Design. We ourselves 
regret the transition, though the motive of our regrets is difficult to 
detine. It is a transition from the ideal to the real, to the vulgar, 
from soft to hard, from charming color to something which is not color. 
Providence and the Fifth Avenue Hotel certainly have their rights ; 
but we doubt whether their rights, in an essentially romantic theme, 
reside in a commixture with the suggestions offered us in such a pic- 
ture as this :— 


“The portal was a tall arch of Venetian Gothic, tipped with a carven 
flame ; steps of white Istrian stone descended to the level of the lowest ebb, 
irregularly embossed with barnacles and dabbling long fringes of soft green 
sea-mosses in the rising and falling tide. Swarms of water-bugs and beetles 
played over the edges of the steps, and crabs scuttled sidewise into deeper 
water at the approach of a gondola. A length of stone-capped brick wall, 
to which patches of stucco still clung, stretched from the gate on either 
hand, under cover of an ivy that flung its mesh of shining green from within, 
where there lurked a lovely garden, stately, spacious for Venice, and full of a 
delicious half-sad surprise for whoso opened upon it. In the midst it had a 
broken fountain, with a marble naiad standing on a shell, and looking saucier 
than the seulptor meant, from having lost the point of her nose; nymphs 
and fauns and shepherds and shepherdesses, her kinsfolk, coquetted in and 
out among the greenery in flirtation not to be embarrassed by the fracture 
of an arm or the casting pf a leg or so; one lady had no head, but she was 
the boldest of all. In this garden there were some mulberry and pome- 
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granate trees, several of which hung about the fountain with seats in their 
shade, and, for the rest, there seemed to be mostly roses and oleanders, with 


other shrubs of the kind that made the greatest show of blossom and cost the 
least for tendance.” 


It was in this garden that Don Ippolito told his love. We are 
aware that to consider Providence and New York not worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with it is a strictly conservative view 
of the case, and the author of “Their Wedding Journey” and “A 
Chance Acquaintance” has already proved himself, where American 
local color is concerned, a thoroughgoing radical. We may ground 
our objection to the dubious element, in this instance, on saying that 
the story is Don Ippolito’s, and that in virtue of that fact it should 
not have floated beyond the horizon of the lagoons. It is the poor 
priest’s property, as it were; we grudge even the reversion of it to 
Mr. Ferris. We confess even to a regret at seeing it survive Don 
Ippolito at all, and should have advocated a trustful surrender of 
Florida Vervain’s subsequent fortunes to the imagination of the 
reader. But we have no desire to expatiate restrictively on a work 
in which, at the worst, the imagination finds such abundant pas- 
ture. “A Foregone Conclusion” will take its place as a singularly 
perfect production. That the author was an artist his other books 
had proved, but his art ripens and sweetens in the sun of success. 
His manner has now refined itself till it gives one a sense of pure 
quality which it really taxes the ingenuity to express. There is not 
a word in the present volume as to which he has not known consum- 
mately well what he was about; there is an exquisite intellectual 
comfort in feeling one’s self in such hands. Mr. Howells has ranked 
himself with the few writers on whom one counts with luxurious cer- 
tainty, and this little masterpiece confirms our security. 


10. — Some Leading Principles of Political Economy newly expounded. 
By J. E. Cairnes, M. A., Emeritus Professor of Political’ Economy 
in University College, London. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1874. 8vo. pp. 421. 


Since the death of Mr. Mill, Professor Cairnes is probably the 
most authoritative living writer on political economy in our language. 
This, we hasten to add, is said without disparagement to the claims 
which may be put forward in behalf of our own countryman, Mr. 
Carey, who is regarded by a considerable body of readers as the 
prophet of an altogether new dispensation from that of the English 
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school. But Mr. Carey's claims, as the founder of an enduring sys- 
tem, are yet to be made good, and it may be doubted whether, with 
his infelicities of method and style, his exposition of his own doctrine 
can ever become an authority. Professor Cairnes, however, has every 
qualification necessary for a leading writer, if we except the physical 
strength requisite for great literary activity. His power of analysis 
is remarkable, his judgment is even, and his use of language is forci- 
ble without apparent effort. He is a scholar without being a doc- 
trinaire, while his knowledge of practical affairs is extensive and his 
observation of them constant and keen. Moreover, his application 
of economical principles in solving great social or financial problems 
affords some of the most remarkable instances of conclusive expla- 
nation of the past and successful prediction of the future to be found 
in the literature of the science. 

In his present publication, which had been awaited with great 
eagerness, Professor Cairnes has undertaken “ to recast some consider- 
able portion of political economy.” In pursuance of this design he 
reviews and discusses the received theories of value, of supply and 
demand, of natural or, as he prefers to call it, normal value, of cost 
of production, and of market value; he investigates at length the 
problem of wages, including the vexed question of the wages-fund, 
and the theory and possibilities of trades-unionism ; and finally pre- 
sents a masterly discussion of the doctrine of international trade. 
Passing by questions of nomenclature, such as must always present 
themselves in a science which unfortunately has to draw its termi- 
nology from the shifting language of common discourse, the great value 
of Professor Cairnes’s work will be found, we believe, in his investi- 
gation of the effects produced by the regular failure of competition 
in certain cases where its action is generally assumed to be complete. 
The precise nature of the service thus done by him can be understood 
best if we compare his position with that of Mr. Mill; and we are 
the more interested in making the comparison, because the question 
is one which involves in no slight degree the claim of political econ- 
omy to the rank of a science undergoing a regular and systematic 
development. In his previously published essay on “ M. Comte and 
Political Economy,” Professor Cairnes accepted continuity of devel- 
opment as one of the tests of a science as distinguished from mere 
metaphysical discussion ; and, entering upon a review of economical 
speculation in four leading departments, from Adam Smith down, he 
said : — 

“I venture to assert that a more remarkable example of continuity of doc- 
trine, of development of seminal ideas, of original apergus extended, corrected, 
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occasionally recast, of new discoveries supplementing, sometimes modifying 
the old,— in short, of all the indications of progressive science, — will not 
easily be found even in the history of physical speculation.” — Essays in Po- 
litical Economy, p. 287. 

Does his own work, then, make a break in the essential continuity 
of doctrine which has been observed thus far, or is it only a new stage 
in the steady growth of a great and firmly rooted body of principles ? 
In view of the test just referred to, the question is one of some mo- 
ment. 

We take first, then, Professor Cairnes’s statement of the correction 
to be made in the common theories as to competition for labor. The 
general doctrine is, that the natural or average, or, as he prefers to 
call it, the normal value of commodities depends upon their costs of 
production. This principle is an inevitable consequent of the propo- 
sition that the competition of laborers tends to produce equivalent 
(not equal) wages in all employments, — allowance being made for the 
difficulty, agreeableness, or regularity of the occupation, and the like, 
as in the familiar statement of Adam Smith; and that the competi- 
tion of capital for the most remunerative employments tends to pro- 
duce equivalent rates of profit in all. It is usually assumed that 
competition is universally effective for these purposes; that, for ex- 
ample, the competition of labor, with which we are now more particu- 
larly concerned, is effective over the whole field of employment, — dis- 
tributing to each class of labor its due and proportionate reward, and 
causing all commodities, so far as this element of their cost goes, to 
exchange for each other in proportion to their respective costs of pro- 
duction. In the common form of the statement, that “the cost of 
production is the necessary price or value of all things produced by 
labor and capital,” it is implied that the competition of laborers in 
any one country is universal and effective ; and most political econo- 
mists, when dealing with the general theories of wages and of value, 
reason upon the statement as if this were the case. 

Professor Cairnes, however, points to the undeniable fact, that the 
competition of laborers is not general, as has been assumed, but is 
limited and effective only within its limits : — 


“What we find in effect,” he says, “is, not a whole population competing 
indiscriminately for all occupations, but a series of industrial layers, super- 
posed on one another, within each of which the various candidates for em- 
ployment possess a real and effective power of selection, while those occupy- 
ing the several strata are, for all purposes of effective competition, practically 
isolated from each other. .... No doubt the various ranks and classes fade 


into each other by imperceptible gradations, and individuals from all classes 
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are constantly passing up or dropping down; but while this is so, it is nev- 
ertheless true that the average workman, from whatever rank he be taken, 
finds his power of competition limited for practical purposes to a certain 
range of occupations, so that, however high the rates of remuneration in those — 
which lie beyond may rise, he is excluded from sharing them. We are thus_ 
compelled to recognize the existence of non-competing industrial groups as a 
feature of our social economy.” (p. 66.) 


This failure of competition is a fact which can be verified by obser- 
vation at any moment. If, however, we trace the consequences of 
this failure, it is readily seen that some important changes must be 
made in our statement of the law of natural or normal value. The 
ratio in which commodities produced by laborers of the same group, 
or of competing groups, will exchange, will depend on their cost of 
production, because of the competition ; but the ratio of exchange of 
commodities produced by laborers of non-competing groups must 
plainly depend upon something else. What, then, will govern it? 
It will at once occur to the student of political economy, that while 
the problem thus offered exposes a serious deficiency in the usual 
statement of the law of value, it also presents a strong analogy with 
the case of international trade, where, by reason ‘of the comparative 
immobility of labor and capital, and the consequent failure of a com- 
plete competition between the labor and capital of different countries, 
the ratio in which commodities are exchanged by trading countries 
is held not to depend on their respective costs of production. As 
may be anticipated, then, Professor Cairnes finds his solution for the 
new problem in the same influence which, as Mill has shown, settles 
the conditions of international trade ; that is, in the action of recip- 
rocal demand and supply upon all those exchanges which take place 
outside of the limits of effective competition, and hence beyond the 
control of cost of production as the governing principle. To quote 
his own language : — 


“ As in international trade an increased demand for the products of other 
countries will, other things being equal, affect international values — or, let 
us say, affect the relative prices of the products of different countries — un- 
favorably for the country whose demand is increased ; and as, again, the con- 
verse of this condition, an increased demand by other countries for the prod- 
ucts of a given country, will operate in the contrary direction ; so it will be 
in the exchanges which take place between non-competing domestic groups. 
Whatever increases the demand of a given group for the products of outside, 
that is to say non-competing, industries, or (what comes to the same thing) 
whatever increases the supply of its products available for the purchase of 
the products of such industries, will, other things being the same, depress the 
prices of its products in relation to the prices of the products of the industries 
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against which they are exchanged, and vice versa; while whatever increases 
the demand of the outside industries for the products of a given group will 
have the contrary effect, and will raise the level of its prices in relation to 
those of the non-competing groups with which it trades, and vice versa.” 
(p. 90.) 


Stated in its simplest form, — and the principle is essentially sim- 
ple, although its applications are infinitely complex, — exchange val- 
ues between non-competing groups are determined by reciprocal 
demand and supply. The consequences flowing from this quulifica- 
tion of the general law of value are serious. Plainly there may be 
whole classes of the laboring population whose labor uniforinly finds 
a reward below that which a general competition would secure, and 
whole classes of commodities whose value in exchange for others is 
uniformly below that which their cost of production would require ; 
while other classes in both kinds may be as much above, the level 
which general competition would establish. In any application of 
political economy to social problems, permanent inequalities of this 
sort are manifestly too important to be safely left out of sight. ; 

If now we turn to Mr. Mill's chapter on wages, we shall find what 
our present author would call the seminal idea of this important re- 
statement of the law of value, in a recognition of the failure of com- 
petition between different classes of laborers : — 


“ So complete, indeed, has hitherto been the separation, so strongly marked 
the line of demarcation, between the different grades of laborers, as to be 
almost equivalent to an hereditary distinction of caste..... Consequently 
the wages of each class have hitherto been regulated by the increase of its 
own population rather than of the general population of the country. .... 
The changes, however, now so rapidly taking place in usages and ideas are 
undermining all these distinctions; the habits or disabilities which chained 
people to their hereditary condition are fast wearing away, and every class 
is exposed to increased and increasing competition from at least the class 
immediately below it.”— Mut’s Principles of Political Economy, Book II. 
ch. xiv. § 2. 


In the chapter on the “Ultimate Analysis of Cost of Production,” 
it is shown that this failure of general competition affects value : — 


“When the wages of an employment permanently exceed the average 
rate, the value of the thing produced will, in the same degree, exceed the 
standard determined by the mere quantity of labor. Things, for example, 
which are made by skilled labor, exchange for the produce of a mach greater 
quantity of unskilled labor; for no reason but because the labor is more 
highly paid. If, through the extension of education, the laborers competent 
to skilled employments were so increased in number as to diminish the dif- 
ference between their wages and those of common labor, all things produced 
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by labor of the superior kind would fall in value, compared with things pro- 
duced by common labor, and these might be said therefore to rise in value. 
We have before remarked that the difficulty of passing from one class of 
employments to a class greatly superior, has hitherto caused the wages of all 
those classes of laborers who are separated from one another by any very 
marked barrier, to depend more than might be supposed upon the increase 
of the population of each class, considered separately ; and that the inequal- 
ities in the remuneration of labor are much greater than cou! exist if the 
competition of the laboring people generally could be brought practically to 
bear on each particular employment. It follows from this, that wages in dif- 
ferent employments do not rise or fall simultaneously, but are, for short and 
sometimes even for long periods, nearly independent of one another. All 
such disparities evidently alter the relative cost of production of different 
commodities, and will therefore be completely represented in their natural or 
average value.” — Jbid., Book IIL. ch. iv. § 3. 


And in one instance at least, where the failure of competition is 
complete, in the case of slave-grown produce, he expressly recognizes 
the effect upon value : — 


“In this case, as in all cases of permanent inequality between the wages 
of different employments, prices and values receive the impress of the ine- 
quality. Slave-grown will exchange fur non-slave-grown commodities in a 
less ratio than that of the quantity of labor required for their production ; 
the value of the former will be less, of the latter greater, than if slavery did 
not exist.” — Jbid., Book IIT. ch. vi. § 3. 


How it happened that Mr. Mill, with his intense interest in all that 
concerns the lower laboring classes, did not follow out the train of 
ideas upon which he had thus struck, especially as his own brilliant 
development of Ricardo’s theory of international trade pointed by 
close analogy to the solution of the questions raised, it is not impor- 
tant for our present purpose to inquire. But that the essential 
doctrine, developed by Cairnes, was thrown out by Mill, — and that 
not in any accidental way, but as the announcement of a limitation of 
‘the general law which was distinctly recognized and often present to 
his mind, — there can be no doubt. As little doubt can there be that 
the development of this principle with its important consequences is 
an instance of real growth and not of revolution, involving no breach 
of continuity, but following the lines indicated by previous investiga- 
tion. In this capital instance, then, to which a large part of his dis- 
cussions are related, Professor Cairnes is in direct filiation with the 
earlier masters of the science. 

Turning now to the ocher agent of production and capital, it is 
generally assumed that between different countries capital moves 
with more or less reluctance, and that, competition failing to that 
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extent, international values depend upon reciprocal demand and sup- 
ply ; but that between different places in the same country capital 
moves freely, insuring a complete competition for equivalent rates of 
profit, and that therefore, so far as this element is concerned, values 
in the home exchanges depend upon cost of production. But the 
line thus drawn between the domestic trade and the international is 
an arbitrary one, not justified by facts. Even if capital never moves 
from country to country without resistance, it often moves with re- 
luctance from one part to another of the same country; and where 
this is the case, and to that extent, competition fails, and values even 
in domestic exchanges cease to depend upon cost of production, and 
are governed by reciprocal demand and supply. Not that the famil- 
iar law of value is shown to be incorrect, but, cessante ratione, cessat 
ipsa lex, The reason for the law, which is effective competition, 
instead of failing at the political frontier, fails even within that 
boundary in important cases, with respect to capital as well as to 
labor, and thus the case of exchanges between different districts of 
the same country, as between the North and the South or the East 
and the West in the United States, is assimilated to that of interna- 
tional trade and falls under the same law. This imperfection of the 
line usually drawn between international trade and domestic — an 
imperfection not so far below the surface as to be likely always to 
have escaped the attention of persons interested in economical specu- 
lation —- was seen and pointed out by Mr. Mill : — 


“ The values of commodities produced at the same place,” he says, “or in 
places sufficiently adjacent for capital to move freely between them, — let us 
say, for simplicity, commodities produced in the same country, — depend 
(temporary fluctuations apart) upon their cost of production. But the value 
_ of a commodity brought from a distant place, especially from a foreign coun- 
try, does not depend on its cost of production in the place from whence it 
comes,” but “on the cost of production of the thing which is exported to pay 
for it.” — Ibid., Book ILI. ch. xviii. § 1. 


Here again Mr. Mill omitted to follow out the train of thought 
on which he had struck, and perhaps the omission was natural for an 
English writer, considering the compactness and commercial unity of 
England. Professor Cairnes, however, has not stopped short of a full 
examination of the conditions under which a domestic trade may be 
governed by the same law as a foreign trade. The theory laid down 
by Ricardo and elaborated by Mill for cases where the competition of 
capital fails, he adopts as one which “sounds the depths of the prob- 
lem,” but he develops and follows it out in cases where they did not 
undertake to discuss its application. The general doctrine of value 
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thus acquires such completeness and consistency with facts as it has 
never before had, and this not by any uprooting of what had already 
been accomplished, but by a genuine process of growth and in a strict 
continuity of scientific development. 

But it is now time that we should notice the meaning which Pro- 
fessor Cairnes attaches to the term “cost of production.” “The 
universal elements of cost of production,” says Mr. Mill, “are the 
wages of the labor and the profits of the capital,” and this sharply 
cut definition is the one generally followed. Althongh it may be 
objected that this definition is made from the capitalist’s point of 
view, it answers most purposes well enough until we come to the 
theory of foreign trade and of international values, and even then we 
doubt if any confusion is often felt until the original supposition of a 
trade by barter is exchanged for one in which money and price are 
conditions. So long as the trade is one of barter it is clear that it 
can go on between countries or districts differently favored by na- 
ture ; that its possibility will depend simply on each country being 
able to produce some commodity with more advantage than it can 
others, although perhaps with greater expenditure of labor than 
would be necessary in the very country to which the commodity is 
exported, and that thus the ratio of exchange between the countries 
will depend, not on the absolute cost of production of the things 
exchanged, but on the comparative intensity of the reciprocal de- 
mands. It is also clear that to substitute a commerce carried on as 
usual in place of the supposed barter, does not change any of the 
essential conditions of the case. And yet, when money and price are 
introduced into the hypothesis, it is certain that price not only meas- 
ures the comparative costs of production in each country by itself, 
but also determines the possibility of importing with profit, and so 
does introduce the absolute cost of producing the commodities in the 
countries respectively as a condition of the trade. The reluctance 
with which capital and labor change their place to compete for the 
most profitable employment frees the terms of international exchange 
from dependence on the absolute cost of production; the use of 
money appears to make them thus dependent. How is the contra- 
diction to be reconciled ? 

Professor Cairnes points out that the difficulty, as is so often the 
case in any moral science, springs from the ambiguous use of a term 
which seemed to have been defined with complete precision. The 
reward for production, he says, is not its “cost,” except in a limited 
sense and from one point of view. What production really “costs” 
is labor, abstinence, and risk, as a reward for which wages and profits 
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are paid. Cost of production, in the only sense in which it has any 
economical importance, is less in a fertile region than in a sterile one, 
because nature yields a more abundant return for a given amount of 
labor and of saving. The cost is in fact the sacrifice — not of the cap- 
italist alone, but of the laborer also — which is requisite for attaining 
the desired end. Cost of production taken in this sense will deter- 
mine the value at which commodities will exchange under the influ- 
ence of free competition, as may easily be seen by applying the usual 
reasoning to the conduct of men, each anxious to secure his material 
well-being with the least possible sacrifice and free to choose among 
employments for his labor or capital. And it is cost of production in 
this sense which fails to regulate the value of commodities in exchange, 
in international trade, or wherever competition is ineffective, and that 
too whether the exchange is conducted by barter or by the use of 
money. 

We can scarcely hope that we have been followed in this exposition 
by any except the few who have given serious attention to what Mr. 
Mill calls “the most complicated questions which political economy 
affords.” But we trust it is clear that in this case Professor Cairnes 
has undertaken to revise the accepted nomenclature of the science in 
a particular of some importance. In this revision, however, he does 
not depart so widely from the line of authority as may at first be sup- 
posed. To say nothing of Adam Smith’s famous apothegm, “labor 
was the first price, — the original purchase-money that was paid for 
all things,” it is certain, we think, that Ricardo, in his chapter on 
value, has in mind the same conception of cost which is now more for- 
mally enunciated by Professor Cairnes ; while in his chapter on foreign 
trade Ricardo expressly takes the number of days’ labor as his test of 
cost, whether comparative or absolute, nor does he lose sight of this 
test when he comes to consider the distribution of money between the 
countries trading. And it is remarkable that Mr. Mill, while he gen- 
erally uses the term “ cost of production” as synonymous with wages 
and profits, does in his discussion of international trade and interna- 
tional values, and of money as an imported commodity, steadily keep 
in view its other meaning of sacrifice, or of the amounts of labor and 
abstinence required in production, as Ricardo had done before him. 
Indeed, the ease with which this ambiguity fixed itself in his reasoning 
is disclosed by a single passage, which marks the transition from one 
conception of the term to the other : — 

“What the production of a thing costs to its producer, or its series of pro- 


ducers, is the labor expended in producing it. If we consider as the producer 
the capitalist who makes the advances, the word ‘labor’ may be replaced by 
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the word ‘wages’; what the produce cost to him is the wages which he has 
had to pay.” — Jbid., Book III. ch. iv. § 1. 


Here again, therefore, the book before us renders valuable ser- 
vice, by clearing up a point in the nomenclature of the science. But 
this service is not accomplished at the expense of any break in contin- 
uous development. On the contrary, the revision of a fundamental 
conception has introduced harmony where before there was a subtle 
contradiction, and has strengthened the whole body of essential prin- 
ciples to which the conception relates. As it now stands, the theory 
of international values, or of values in the absence of effective compe- 
tition, is firmly knit with the general theory of value, and appears to 
be susceptible of a far more satisfactory and simple statement than has 
ever yet been possible. That this should be the result of an analysis 
and revision so searching as that of Professor Cairnes, raises a new and 
overwhelming presumption in favor of the solidity of the scientific 
basis on which the work of Ricardo and Mill rests. 

We must in conclusion point out a signal instance in which Pro- 
fessor Cairnes defends the continuity of economical science against no 
less an assailant than Mr. Mill himself. It is well known that Mr. 
Mill, having given definite form to the wages-fund theory in his “Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” subsequently abandoned it, upon review- 
ing the objections brought against it by Mr. W. T. Thornton in his 
book on “Labor.” The alacrity with which Mr. Mill thus retreated 
from a position supposed to be strong caused some surprise, but 
was generally ascribed to his well-known sympathy for the laboring 
class, which led him to welcome a chance of retreat from the sci- 
entific doctrine which seemed to block the way of most of their move- 
ments. This explanation of his palinode did more honor to Mr. 
Mill’s heart than to his judgment. It has gained ground, however, 
and will be confirmed by Professor Cairnes’s examination of the 
arguments finally admitted by Mr. Mill as conclusive against the 
doctrine. Without entering into the subject at large, we can best 
state the case by citing from Mr. Mill’s article of surrender the doc- 
trine in the form in which he agrees with Mr. Thornton that it is 
untenable : — 

“There is supposed to be, at any given instance, a sum of wealth, which 
is unconditionally devoted to the payment of the wages of labor. This sum 
is not regarded as unalterable, for it is augmented by saving, and increases 
with the progress of wealth; but it is reasoned upon as at any given moment 
a predetermined amount. More than that amount it is assumed that the 
wages-receiving class cannot possibly divide among them; that amount, and 


no less, they cannot but obtain. So that, the sum to be divided being fixed, 
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the wages of each depends solely on the divisor, the number of articipants.” 
— Fortnightly Review, May, 1869, p. 515. 


This notion of a “ predetermined” sum to’ be divided among the 
recipients by a process in long division, no individual employer being 
sensible of any such invincible necessity for paying out exactly so 
much and no more, Mr. Mill naturally agrees with Mr. Thornton in 
rejecting, and so does Professor Cairnes. And the latter points out 
with all due respect that it was not in this form that Mr. Mill, in his 
“Principles of Political Economy,” conceived and stated the doctrine 
of the wages-fund. The notion of a rigid “ predetermination” which 
compels the payment of a certain sum is a gloss upon the original 
text, inconsistent with the doctrine itself and with the nature of eco- 
nomic laws in general. For, says Professor Cairnes, — 


“What an economic law asserts is, not that men must do so and so whether 
they like it or not, but that in given circumstances they will like to do so 
and so; that their self-interests or other feelings will lead them to this re- 

It is in this sense that, speaking for myself, I understand the ‘ pre- 
determination’ of a certain portion of the wealth of a country to the pay- 
ment of wages. I believe that, in the existing state of the national wealth, 
the character of Englishmen being what it is, a certain prospect of profit will 
‘determine’ a certain proportion of this wealth to productive investment ; 
that the amount thus ‘determined’ will increase as the field for investment 
is extended, and that it will not increase beyond what this field can find em- 
ployment for at that rate of profit which satisfies English commercial expec- 
tation.” (p. 185.) 


It is safe to say that it is only upon this understanding that Mr. 
Mill could ever have reconciled the doctrine with his reasoning as to 
the effect of the rate of profit on the accumulation of wealth. The 
wages-fund is not so many hundred millions of pounds, shillings, and 
pence irrevocably destined to be divided among so many millions of 
laborers ; it is that share of existing wealth which the body of capi- 
talists, with their average desire for gain and with the chances of 
profit such as they are at the time, will be led to expend in the sup- 
port of labor. To this understanding Professor Cairnes recalls the 
readers of Mr. Mill’s overhasty concession to Mr. Thornton, and he 
‘then re-establishes the doctrine on ground which cannot be shaken, 
we believe, until the fundamental proposition, that industry is limited 
by capital, is disproved. In this case, then, unless we greatly mistake, 
Professor Cairnes has restored the continuity of economic speculation, 
when threatened with confusion by what seems, pace tanti viri, the 
momentary defection of a master of the science. 

And, finally, we must inquire whether Professor Cairnes’s goncep- 
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tion of the nature of economic laws and of economic science differs 
from that of Mr. Mill and of the other leading writers on this sub- 
ject. In his essay on the *‘ Definition and Method of Political Econ- 
omy,” Mr. Mill, in harmony with his chief predecessors, declares 
that political economy is not the science of speculative politics, but 
only a branch of that science, treating not of the whole of man’s 
nature or conduct in society, but of so much of his nature and con- 
duct as relates to the pursuit of wealth. It simply aims to show 
what will be the course of action when men in society are impelled 
by the desire for wealth, abstraction being made of all other mo- 
tives : — 

“Not,” he says, “that any political economist was ever so absurd as to 
suppose that mankind are really thus constituted, but because this is the 
mode in which science must necessarily proceed. Where an effect depends 
upon a concurrence of causes, those causes must be studied one at a time, 
and their laws separately investigated, if we wish, through the causes, to 
obtain the power of either predicting or controlling the effect, since the law 
of the effect is compounded of the laws of all the causes which determine 
it.” — Essays on some Unsettled Questions in Political Economy, p. 139. 

Indeed, the method is precisely that which is adopted in physical 
science, as, for example, when the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
are separately investigated. The conclusions of political economy, 
then, are rarely a formula for legislation ; they are but a part of the 
considerations on which legislators must base their action. This 
view is the same which is found, less elaborately but none the less 
distinctly enunciated, in his “Principles.” To the same effect is a 
passage in the seventh chapter of his “Autobiography.” And it follows 
from this view of political economy in general, as he declares in his 
chapter on rents, that “we must never forget that the truths of 
political economy are truths only in the rough.” In any concrete 
case allowance must be made for disturbing influences, which indeed 
may countervail, but do not contradict, the law ; and in general the 
law, as a statement of the results from certain causes, must be taken 
as true of the average of cases, and not as the precise rule of each 
case by itself. 

This view of the general position of political economy as a branch 
of social science is that which is held by Professor Cairnes. In- 
deed, people who, as Mr. Mill says, “know nothing but political 
economy, and therefore know that ill,” might be shocked to find the 
Professor declaring in one of his essays (Zssays on Political Kconomy, 
p. 256), that “there are few practical problems which do not present 
other aspects than the purely economical, — political, moral, educa- 
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tional, artistic aspects, —and these may involve consequences so 
weighty as to turn the scale against purely economic solutions.” His 
conception of an economic law we have already referred to. It is the 
only conception of such a law which is consistent with the definition 
given to the science by Mr. Mill himself. Indeed, Professor Cairnes 
declares that “if economic doctrines in general are to be understood 

. as expressing principles which compel human beings to the 
adoption of certain courses of conduct in despite of their own inclina- 
tion and will, there is not a single one in the whole range of economic 
science that could endure ten minutes’ criticism.” Such a law does 
not say that under the given conditions A B must or will do so and 
so, but simply that under these conditions “the average man” will 
be induced to do so; and in this sense are such laws laid down and 
expounded by Ricardo and Mill. 

We have so fur protracted our inquiry into the continuity which is 
to be found in Professor Cairnes’s recasting of political economy, that 
we have not left ourselves room to express adequately our sense of the 
service performed by him. The work which he has accomplished was 
necessary, and no other hand could have done it. To remove faulty 
material from the very foundations of the science, to build where the 
structure was incomplete, and to harmonize and strengthen those 
parts which were discordant or weak, is a task for a master workman. 
We have examined a few leading instances which show the general 
direction of his labors; and must now refer our readers to the book 
itself for evidence of what has been done for many special questions 
of great interest, by a discussion conducted upon the well-established 
lines. 


11. — The Communistic Societies of the United States; from Personal 
Visit and Observation ; including detailed Accounts of the Economists, 
Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, etc. By Cuartes Norp- 
Horr. With Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. pp. 

439. 


WE suppose it is useless to expect or express the wish that Mr. 
“Nordhoff should be more methodical in his books. He follows the 
school-boy’s maxim of beginning in the middle and leaving off at both 
erds ; and thus he produces a book which is full of interest, but more 
or less confusing to the reader. Mr. Noyes, in his “ History of Amer- 
ican Socialisms,” published four or five years ago, displays a similar 
lack of external method; but he seems to aave understood better 
than Mr. Nordhoff the internal or ideal connection and sequence of 
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communistic experiments in the United States. Thus he assigns to 
the Shakers their true position among successful communists, by 
virtue of their religious earnestness and sincerity ; and he calls atten- 
tion to the singular result of the Brook Farm movement thirty years 
ago, when, as Mr. Noyes says, “Brook Farm and the Harbinger 
meant to propagate Fouricrism, but succeeded only in propagating 
Swedenborgianism.” Mr. Nordhoff does not speculate on matters of 
this sort, and thus cuts himself off from many topics that, in Mr. 
Noyes’s book, are very entertaining. Nor does Mr. Nordhoff appear 
to be so familiar with the literature of mystics and religionists as_is 
needful for a work on communism, which has generally been taught 
and practised in America by mystical believers. His volume has a 
purpose quite distinct from that of Mr. Noyes. It is not historical 
except incidentally, but aims to show what is the present condition, 
material and moral, of the commuunistic societies now existing in the 
United States, most of which the author has visited. In setting 
forth this condition, Mr. Nordhoff goes on to argue, and with some 
success, that a wholesome communism is possible; that it is not 
necessarily connected with religious fanaticism or social disorder ; and 
that America is good soil for it to flourish in, But argument makes 
only a small part of his book, which is chiefly a detailed account. of 
the mode of life at some dozen or twenty communities scattered 
among the Northern States, from Maine to Oregon. 

Beginning with the German communities at Amana in Iowa, Mr. 
Nordhoff treats of the followers of Raff at Economy (the Harmonists), 
of the Separatists of Zoar in Ohio, the Shakers, and so on, until we 
come to the French followers of Cabet at Icaria, and the experiment 
of Vineland, in New Jersey, — which, though not a purely commu- 
nistic one, is an illustration of the principles of political and social 
economy which our author is most concerned in stating and illustrat- 
ing. Doubtless he has omitted much that might be brought into a 
work of this kind. He has said nothing, for instance, about the Mor- 
mon community, in some respects the most conspicuous example of 
that co-operation under religious dictatorship, which is one secret, 
accordiug to him, of the success that he ascribes to the Shakers, the 
Perfectionists, and the rest. “Aside from the religious bond,” he 
adds (after speaking of the unquestioning obedience to leaders, 
elders, or chiefs in these religious communities), “and, I believe, of 
equal strength with that in the minds of most communists, is the 
fact that in the commune there is absolute equality, the leader is 
only the chief servant.” Religious unity, therefore, under a form of 
recognized authority, yet with the social level of equality, are the 
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main requisites of successful American communism. To these, as 
auxiliary supports, are joined certain economic principles which Mr. 
Nordhoff esteems of universal prevalence. One is pecuniary honesty, 
coupled with a careful avoidance of debt. The transgression of this 
principle he finds to be the cause of failure in a Swedish commu- 
nity of Illinois, where the other conditions of success existed. An- 
other principle is the avoidance of severe toil, and the establishment, 
as soon as possible, of a comfortable standard of living, combining 
abundance of food, cleanliness of habit, sufficiency and plainness of 
clothing and furniture. This, as Mr. Nordhoff thinks, attracts many 
members to these communities, and holds others there, after the 
stronger attractions of religion and equality have somewhat lost their 
force. 

There are more refined attractions, however, which he believes 
could be added to these, and to the others which he specifies, as be- 
longing to the communities he has visited. He deems it possible to 
provide in communities not only for the material wants of the mem- 
bers, as is now done with greater ease and cheapness, and in a man- 
ner superior to that which the individual, working by himself, can 
command ; but also to extend this co-operative facility of attainment 
to intellectual and esthetic gratifications, which are not now furnished, 
but are even prohibited. He cannot see “ why a prosperous commune 
should not own the best books ; why it should not have music ; why 
it should not have the most eloquent lectures ; why it should not have 
pleasant pleasure-grounds, and devote some means to the highest form 
of material art, — fine architecture.” A more careful study of the 
elements of successful communism would probably convince him that 
it is not self-gratification, but self-denial, that makes the strongest 
bond among the members ; and that the further the rigid idea of duty 
was removed, and the more it was replaced by that of even innocent 
pleasure, the greater would be the danger that the community would 
fall apart. Apparently a natural limit has been set to the ignoring 
of individual tastes and rights by which every commune must exist ; 
and wherever the attention of its members becomes much fixed upon 
their own desires, rather than upon their duties, “the attractions,” 
as Fourier used to say, are no longer “ proportioned to the destinies,” 
but far outrun them, and become the occasion of downfall to the 
whole artificial fabric. 

Yet, while failing to share with Mr. Nordhoff in his anticipations of 
what the communistic life may be capable of producing, we see, as he 
does, how much can be learned from the quaint and shrewd societies 
such as he describes. No recent observer has told their story better, 
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on the whole, and there are few who may not profit in their specula- 
tive theories or their practical living, by considering the facts brought 
to light in this entertaining volume. 


12.— The Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay : to which are prefixed the Charters of the Province. 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes and an Appendix. Published 
under Chapter 87 of the Resolves of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth for the Year 1867. Boston: Wright and Potter, Printers to 
the State. 1874. Vol. IL. pp. 1187. 


THE second volume of the Provincial Laws of Massachusetts, pre- 
pared by Mr. Ames and Mr. Goodell, under the authority of the Com- 
monwealth, was all but ready for publication, when the whole edition 
with the stereotype plates was destroyed by the great fire in Boston 
in 1872. ~ receive a copy of the reprint just as we dismiss the 
last sheets .. this number. We expressed our sense of the singular 
value of the work at the time of the appearance of the first volume, 
four years ago.* No less is to be said of it than that it is a work 
perfect in its kind ; and the kind is of high importance, were it only 
for the uses of the historical inquirer. The legislation of a commun- 
ity during any period is the skeleton of its history for that time. In 
enacting laws, men soberly, carefully, and at the moment, make a 
record of their condition, their wants, their aims, their intelligence, 
the amount and quality of their public spirit. The statute-book is a 
series of documents which in respect to contemporary facts there is 
no disputing, and which present themselves to the interpreter with 
all the advantage belonging to their studied precision of statement. 

This second volume of the Provincial Laws of Massachusetts covers 
the period of the thirty years’ peace between England and France in 
the reigns of the first two kings of the house of Hanover. It is the 
least interesting portion of Massachusetts history. Yet the student 
of the causes of the growth of states will find matter for thought in 
observing the arrangements made here from year to year for keeping 
the people safe, orderly, healthy, peaceable, intelligent, industrious, 
moral, and religious ; for courts of justice, for churches, ministers, 
and schools, for facilities of communication, for the restriction of pau- 
perism and the support of the poor, for a just distribution of public 
burdens, for the encouragement and control of business, Nor are 
the wisdom and energy of the domestic administration alone brought 
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into notice. The Charter granted by William and Mary to Massachu- 
setts established a new relation between that community and the 
parent government. The problem for the provincial patriots was to 
interpret the instrument in such a manner as to make it allow to 
them as much as possible of the liberty which they had enjoyed in 
old times under the grant of Charles the First. The aim of the Brit- 
ish ministers was to establish the opposite construction of the new 
Constitution. They could spare but little attention to this while 
King William and Queen Anne were waging their wars on the Conti- 
nent. But George the First left them more at leisure for colonial 
business, and, among less material measures, they undertook to re- 
duce Massachusetts to better subordination by extracting from her a 
regular and fixed salary for her governor. By refusing this provision 
for him, and paying him at her pleasure from year to year, she pre- 
ferred keeping him dependent on her good-will for his living ; much as 
the early Parliaments of Charles the First aimed to check that ill- 
calculating monarch. The controversy upon this crucial question, 
though opened at an earlier time, and though nominally revived for a 
moment at a time a little later, was in fact included within the period 
to which this volume belongs. Shute, the well-meaning, shallow- 
witted martinet, knowing as much of the way to deal with Massachu- 
setts as was to be learned in Flemish campaigns, — Burnet, the narrow, 
honorable, straightforward, arrogant English gentleman, expecting, be- 
tween his own lofty positiveness and the liking of the colonial farmers 
for his father, that they would find it hard to stand against him, — 
Belcher, the managing politician, not so clever certainly as some of his 
kind at this day, but still a proficient well in advance of his own con- 
temporaries, — successively tried their hands at the business, and all 
with equal ill-success. Sir Robert Walpole was wiser, or more timid, 
than was Mr. George Grenville in the next generation. He was willing 
to let the Board of Trade bluster and bark without stint against the 
intractable Colony. But he held them well in hand, taking care that 
their threats of the king’s hot displeasure against the Colony’s con- 
tinual obstinacy should get no substantial confirmation from the king. 
Becoming used to brute thunder, the Colony became more and 
more plain-spoken in its refusals. It took an attitude of inflexi- 
ble will. And in fact nothing did shake it as to this matter, from 
first to last. And as noticeable a feature as any of the case was that 
in all the time there were no leaders to keep the public spirit up to 
the needful point of resolution. No individuals were prominent in 
that action. What carried the point was a public sentiment, consid- 
erate, circumspect, wise, and brave. 
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“The Great Awakening,” so called, took place partly within the 
period embraced by this volume; but the book bears no trace of it. 
Massachusetts did not undertake to adjust it by any law-making. 
Connecticut took hold of it, and burned her fingers with a wound be- 
yond Governor Law’s surgery. 

We repeat that it is impossible to speak in too high praise of the 
execution of this work. Of course we have not verified the correct- 
ness of the copies of the statutes, extending in the two volumes 
through two thousand closely printed pages. But there is every 
appearance of the extremest exactness in the transcription. The 
book contains the abundant wealth of a wide and accurate learning, 
and the apparatus of tables and indexes furnishes perfectly fitting 
keys for access to the heaped-up treasures. 


13. — Memoirs of John Quiney Adams, comprising Portions of his 
Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edit 1 by Cuartes Francis Apams. 
' Vol. IIL. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 


Tue third volume of this work is likely to be more attractive to 
the general reader than either of its predecessors. Whilst the inter- 
est in the personal narrative remains about the same, the scenes and 
events vary more strikingly. At the clese of the second volume the 
curtain was about to rise and display at Ghent the conclave of nego- 
tiators for a peace between Great Britain and America. The two bel- 
ligerents had become pretty equally tired of a needless and unprofit- 
able war. But there was still doubt whether the pride of either was 
so much reduced as to bring about works of repentance. Great Britain, 
though much exhausted by the great continental struggle, had come 
out of it with honor, and was therefore not unlikely to indulge its 
wonted arrogance in dealing with a power incomparably inferior to 
that which it had just helped to overcome. On the other hand, the 
United States government had succeeded so far beyond their fears, 
especially on the ocean, that they were by no means inclined to sub- 
mit to the dictation of terms likely to entail upon them anything 
like discredit with the great body of their people. Hence on both 
sides the assemblage was felt to be a critical experiment. 

There was, however, a wide difference in the attitude of the re- 
spective negotiators. With the British little or no personal responsi- 
bility was attached to their action. They were within easy reach of 
their masters in London. The distance from Ghent to that metropo- 
lis was quickly traversed even in that day when railroads and elec- 
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tric telegraphs had not yet appeared to annihilate space and time. 
Hence their action could be firm and well defined. The case with the 
Americans was not so favorable. They were tied up by specific in- 
structions from which they could vary only at their own peril. They 
could not with any reason ask a delay for reference home in doubtful 
cases, because no dependence could be placed upon the extent to 
which the negotiation might be delayed thereby. Moreover, there 
was little common ground among the five members that might be 
depended on to secure unity in assuming responsibility for any de- 
parture from the prescribed policy. Some of these were exponents 
of local interests at home, too, which were not felt to be of equal impor- 
tance by the others, and hence strife might easily spring up, touching 
the relative degrees of support or abandonment in any particular case. 
It is not easy to conceive a more delicate relation between these five 
negotiators at the moment when they were called to encounter this 
onerous responsibility. 

A clear picture of this state of things is for the first time pre- 
sented to public view in the chapter on the negotiation, making the 
first of the present volume. - Plural commissioners to negotiate are 
always more or less dangerous. Yet it has ever been the practice of 
our government to resort to them in all emergencies. So it was 
with the first great instance in 1782, touching which it will ever be a 
marvel that it should have terminated so happily for us. So it was 
in the case of the mission to France in 1797, where crafty manipula- 
tion overreached itself in its operations on the simple-minded hon- 
esty of the American envoys. But it brought nothing to pass. 
Taught by this experience of the dangers of differing, the third com- 
mission, sent in 1800, escaped the trial and seized the chances 
that secured success. In this last instance it was the Senate that 
blundered, and not the negotiators. The general conclusion to be 
drawn is, that commissions of negotiators sent beyond the reach of 
governmental direction have always been more or less ticklish experi- 
ments. The danger is now happily removed by the use of the mag- 
netic telegraph ; yet the importance of the envoy has declined in 
the same ratio. He is now scarcely more than a machine. It was 
not so in August, 1814, when the five American citizens met so far 
from home with the issue of peace or war almost entirely in their 
hands. 

The selection of the persons for this critical duty was on the whole 
judicious. They represented the different sections of the country 
satisfactorily enough, with a single exception. Two out of five were 
from Massachusetts, while there was no one to speak for the Southern 
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States. There seems to have been no particular call for the addition 
of Mr. Russell in the East on the one side, whilst the selection of Mr. 
Lowndes or of Mr. Calhoun from the South would have at once given 
greater weight of character on the other. Yet as it was, in point of 
general suitability there could be no cause of complaint. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Adams at the head of the commission was doubtless due 
to his long experience in the diplomatic service, and especially to his 
labors in Russia, but it clearly appears to have given rise to most of 
the jealousies and heart-burning elicited by the negotiation. The 
service of two of the members had commenced earlier and been more 
full of responsibility. If we can trust the record here made, though 
Mr. Adams was the chief delineator of the policy, Mr. Gallatin ap- 
pears to have been far the most flexible and adroit manager of the 
details of the negotiation. It may well be doubted whether without 
him the discordant material in the commission would have worked 
out its happy result. There can be no doubt that the seeds were 
here laid of the controversy which burst out with so much fury ten 
years later in America, and ended so unfortunately for Mr. Russell. 
Perhaps the sequel of the story will find its place somewhere in the 
later part of this work. The attitude of Mr. Clay as an exponent 
of Western sentiment, in offset to that of New England, is salient 
enough. The elements of character here displayed are just those 
which made at once the strength and the weakness of his public 
career down to its very end. 

But, whatever may have been the differences pending between the 
members of this commission, these did not prevent them from keeping 
clearly before their eyes the main object for which they were sent, — the 
attainment of an honorable peace. The fact that it was made on the 
basis of the statu quo did not deter them from initiating it at the risk 
of their reputation at home, even before they got the express author- 
ity then on its way from the government itself. Some reproach has 
been cast upon Mr. Madison for his consent to leave unsettled all the 
grievances upon which the war had been originally based. This is 
utterly without shadow of justice. Never was a war more justified 
by the happy results that flowed from it in tacitly removing the chief 
grounds of complaint which had made peace incompatible with public 
honor. The fact is patent that, whereas American seamen previous 
to the war had been impressed by thousands in accordance with a 
settled practice dating from the first Treaty of 1783, ever since the 
Peace of Ghent not a case of grievance has been brought forward. 
From that date the bearing of the government of Great Britain has 
been changed, and courtesy has become the rule instead of the excep- 
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tion. If there be superficial observers at this day still inclined to 
reproach Mr. Madison for what was called his war, it is only because 
the bitterness of party resentments will survive through many gener- 
ations, in despite of all the evidence that can be supplied to establish 
the truth. In point of fact, a trial of strength was indispensable to 
make the United States respected by their old master. When it at 
last came, and the growing youth showed he had pluck and could hit 
hard, it became pretty clear that it was not worth while to irritate 
him merely for the fun of it, and at the price of a pretty long bill of 
costs. 

From these grave scenes of diplomatic contention we are next 
transferred in another chapter to gay and restless Paris. The pacifi- 
cation of Europe resting on the expulsion of Napoleon from power, 
and the restoration of the old royal family of France, were visibly 
trembling on their feeble foundations in the good-will of the na- 
tion. It is interesting to perceive the gradual process of conflict- 
ing emotions in the capital as observed from day to day by the 
writer. At last came back the lone exile, and in the face of hostile 
Europe resumed his authority without the firing of a shot. Was 
there ever a scene like this on any equally great theatre since the 
world was made? Before this last pageant closed, Mr. Adams, who 
recorded his observations from day to day, was called off to other du- 
ties as envoy extraordinary to the Court of London. His account of 
his residence in that capacity for two years is found in the third and 
last chapter. In some respects there was a great analogy between 
his position and that of his father just thirty years before. Both of 
them came immediately at the close of a negotiation for peace, and 
after a war which they as public men had contributed to bring” 
on. George the Third had ceased to occupy the place where he 
could manifest his spite by turning his back on the minister, it is 
true; but if George the Fourth abstained from any outward sign, 
it was equally plain that he was as indifferent as only English- 
men know how to be, when they choose. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the foreign secretary, Lord Castlereagh, did not forget his 
appointment with Mr. Adams, as Lord Grenville had done twenty 
years before, and the altered tone of the conferences indicated a bet- 
ter disposition to friendly negotiation on points left unadjusted by 
the treaty. How different from the tone of Canning and the Orders in 
Council! Intermixed with official conversations come, here and there, 
reports of private dialogues with noted persons like Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Lord Holland, General Dumouriez, Jeremy Bentham, and 
Place the tailor, which serve to relieve the text from its general ten- 
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dency to become exclusively political. With this volume termi- 
nates the record of sixteen years passed in diplomatic life in Eu- 
rope, most of it in the midst of violent public commotion. For 
the future Mr. Adams must be seen only at home in times of peace, 
where we know more about his doings already. The life of thirty 
remaining years will therefore be doubtless of a somewhat different 
character. Yet the characteristic features of the man as already 
developed are scarcely likely to change. It is the story of a busy 
career told with more continuity and minuteness than probably that 
of any other eminent statesman on record. To many of the com- 
munity it may probably serve as primary instruction in a consider- 
able portion of our annals now pretty generally neglected. 


14.— 1. Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Junior, of Massachu- 
setts: 1744-1775. By his Son, Jostan Quincy. Second edition. 
Boston: Press of John Wilson and Son. 1874. 

2. Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, By his Son, Epmunp Quin- 
cy. Sixth edition. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. 

3. Speeches delivered in the Congress of the United States. By Josian 
Quixcy. 1805-1813. Edited by his Son, Epomunp Quincy. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. 


In these books the public has at last the advantage of possessing a 
uniform and excellent edition of the memoirs and personal remains of 
the two Quincys. There is, it is true, nothing in these three volumes 
which is new, except the title-pages. There is nothing, therefore, to 
justify an extended criticism, or to call for renewed examination, so 
far at least as the separate volumes are concerned. Yet taking them 
together, as a series, their appearance in this new form may be said 
to create almost a new work. 

The “Saturday Review,” or some such English periodical, in no- 
ticing, not long since, the new Memoirs of Mr. J. Q. Adams, informed 
its readers, with its usual depth of study and zeal for sound informa- 
tion, that the Adams family was the only one in all America which 
could be considered asa family at all, in the English sense of the 
term. Never was there a grosser misconception of the society which 
the reviewer attempted to describe. From a Massachusetts point of 
view, the Adamses are hardly a family at all; they are a creation of 
yesterday, barely a century old. The Quincys are, strictly speaking, 
an old family. They belonged to the colonial aristocracy. The first 
Edmund Quincy came to Boston with John Cotton in 1633. From 
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that day to this, the family has always been a prominent one in the 
colonial and State annals. In a community which, with a pure de- 
mocracy, is still second to none in the tenacity with which it main- 
tains family traditions and pride of descent, and where hardly a dis- 
tinguished family name of the colonial time is without its living and 
pugnacious representative to-day, the Quincys are an interesting and 
an important historical study. 

Few readers need to be told how attractive the two Memoirs of 
father and son are to all persons who rise above the level of novels. 
Mr. Edmund Quincy’s Life of his father is a model, as all the world 
knows ; that father’s Life of his own father is less known to this gen- 
eration, but not less worth reading. The Life of the elder Quincy is, 
however, only a fragment ; he died at thirty-one. The younger Quincy 
lived to be ninety-two, but, with the true instinct of the old colonial 
families, cut short bis own most brilliant national career at forty-one, 
and retired to the more congenial pursuits of his native city and 
Province. To complete the record of his Congressional life, his 
speeches are now published in a separate volume. The merits or 
defects of these are matter for more serious consideration than can 
now be given them; but if any despondent patriot of the present 
day, inclined to despair at the condition of public affairs, wishes to ob- 
tain comfort and encouragement, he can easily do so by reading Mr. 


Josiah Quincy’s speeches and the comments of Mr. Edmund Quincy 
upon them. If John Adams could console Josiah Quincy in 1811 by 
writing that “we were no better than you,” the generation of 1875 
may obtain similar comfort at the same source. 


